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By the Rev. Mr. BAzovy. 1 


Psar. *. Part of the file Vel 
The Fool bath ſaid in his Heart ther Ts a God. 


PF all the falſe Go rines wed fooliſh 
opinions, which ever 'infeſted"the 
mind of man, nothing can poſſibly 
equal that of Atheiſm ;” which is 
ſuch a monſtrous contradiction" to 
all evidence, to all the powers of underſtand- 


ing, and the dictates of common ſenſe, that it 


may well be queſtioned whether any man can 
really fall into it by a deliberate uſe of bis judg. 
ment. —All nature fo clearly points out, and 
ſo loudly proclaims, a Creator of infinite power, 
wiſdom, and goodneſs; that whoever hears not 

Vor. I, B is 
A . 


2 Te Folly and Wretchedneſs 
© ats voice, and ſees not its proofs, may well be 
thought wilfully deaf, and obſtinately blind. 
. If it be evident, ſelf-evident to every man of 
thought, chat there can be no effect without a 
FCeauſe; what Mall we ſay of that manifold com- 
- *bination of effects, that ſeries of operations, that 
ſyſtem of wonders which fill the univerſe; which 
preſent themſelves to all our perceptions, and 
ſtrike our minds and our ſenſes on every fide ! 
Every faculty, every object of every faculty, 
demonſtrates a Deity. The meaneſt inſect we 
can ſee, the minuteſt and moſt contemptible 
weed we can tread upon, is really ſufficient to 
confound Atheiſm, and baffle all its pretenſions. 
How much more that aſtoniſhing variety and 
multiplicity of God's works with which we are 
continually ſurrounded! Let any man ſurvey 
the face of the earth, or lift up his eyes to the 
| firmament; let him conſider the natures and in- 
ſtincts of brute animals, and afterwards look 
into the operations of his own mind : will he 
preſume to ſay, or ſuppoſe, that all the objects 
he meets with are nothing more than the reſult 
of unaccountable accidents, and blind chance? 
Can he poſſibly conceive that ſuch wonderful 
order ſhould ſpring out of confuſion ? Or that 
ſuch perfect beauty ſhould be ever formed by 
the fortuitous operations of unconſcious, unac- 
tive particles of matter? As well, nay better 
and more eaſily might he ſuppoſe, that an earth- 
quake might happen to build towns and cities ; 
or the materials carried down by a flood fit 
themſelves up, without hands, into a regular 
fleet. For what are towns, cities or fleets, in 
2g | * 


of an Atheiftic Inclination. 3 
compariſon of the vaſt and amazing fabrick of 
the univerſe In ſhort the principle ſpoken; of 
in my text offers ſuch violence to all our facul- 
ties, that it ſeems. ſcarce credible it ſhould-ever 
really find any footing in human underſtanding. 

But is it not there expreſly aſcribed to the 
fooliſh man, and repreſented as his opinion; 
which though perhaps he may. not think to 
ſpeak out, he whiſpers to himſelf, and ſays it in 
his heart? But theſe words ſeem to require 
another conſtruction; and will, I believe, fairly 
admit of it; for the heart of man is generally 
repreſented in Scripture as the ſeat of his affec- 
tions, rather than of his judgment. Conform- 
ably whereto the expreſſion in my text may de- 
note, not the man's real opinion or perſuaſion, 
but his inclination and deſire. He ſeeretly 
wiſhes that there was no God, and endeavours 
to draw his belief that way as much as he can. 
If the words be thus underſtood, as they well 
may, the ſubject ariſing from them will be the 
extreme folly and madneſs of ſo deſperate a 
wiſh, either in reſpect of the public or of him- 
ſelf. Ben -W> 80 

To wiſh againſt the being of a God is to wiſh: 
mankind the greateſt miſchief and diſtreſs that 
can poſſibly be conceived. It is to wiſh a 
the grand ſupport and ſecurity of human ſociety, 
and to overturn the. foundations of all truſt, 
faith, and confidence between man and man. 
Was there no awe of a Supreme Being, no ter- 
rors of a future judgment to reſtrain. us, what 
government upon earth would be able to main- 
tain itſelf, or find * for its ſubjects ? 

405 1 | In- 
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"Injuries and outrages, fraud and falſhood, would 
prevail and ſpread far and wide, and the iniqui- 
ties of mankind know no bounde — What wiſe 
man would chuſe, or even dare to live in a 
community of Atheiſts; if ſuch a one could be 
found? Let us for the preſent ſuppoſe ſuch a 
one, and that it ſubſiſted under an advantageous | 
and well-choſen form of government. How 
looſe and precatious nevertheleſs would be the 
obligations both of the governors, and the go- 
'yerned ? The one ruling, and the other ſubmit- 
ting, not in 4he fear of God, but only in the fear 
of each other: The one unawed by any appre- 
-henſions of an inviſible power, which might 
call them to an account for male-adminiſtration; 
the other obeying not for conſerence ake, but 

from a principle of wrath and civil puniſhment. 
But is not virtue amiable, and worthy, and even 
. beneficial in its own nature? And as ſuch, 
might it not influence, and incline, and oblige 
the very atheiſts themſelves ? Let theſe points 
be, in ſome meaſure, acknowledged; what fol- 
lows? The probable welfare of ſuch a commu- 
nity, and the ſafety and prevalence of their go- 
-vernment ? By no means, as will be ſhewn very 
ſpeedily. But let us firſt go on to obſerve that, 
on the preſent - ſuppoſition, that great bond of 
fidelity, that principal guard and ſupport of life 
and property, an oath, could have no place at all. 
That ſolemn appeal to heaven, for the confirma- 
tion of evidence, the deciſion of controverſy, 
and the prevention of ſtrife, would be thus a 
quite groundleſs and impoſſible thing. And 
| n wretched, how ä would be the 
Con- 


condition . of.:mankind; as there no God: for 
guilty men to fear, or. honeſt. men to invoke 
No almighty and all-righteous goverpor to pro- 
tect innocence, eneourage virtue, and controul 
the inſolence of licentious men. There would 
indeed be left the ſword of the civil magiſtrate; 
and very great occaſion there would be for it: 
But yet it would be, in a great meaſure, uſeleſs 
for want of direction. For how. ſhould- evil- 
doers in this caſe be eonvicted? No evidence 
could be ſworn, excepting in the magiltrate's 
name, who might perhaps be deified for that 
purpoſe; but unleſs he could alſo be veſted with 
a power of ſearching men's hearts, ſach an ex- 
pedient muſt be altogether fruitleſs. In order 
therefore to convict criminals, would it be pro- 
r and ſafe to examine evidence unſworn, and 
the whole ſtreſs of eyety cauſe on men's bare 
words? Suppoſing the — pe thout a ſupreme 
governor, this rule might unavoidably take place; 
but every one. muſt ſee how fatal the conſe- 
quence would prove to all ſocieties. For, on 
that ſuppoſition, how ſmall a number of man- 
kind would deſerve to be truſted? The credit 
even of the faireſt characters would be very 
precarious ; and as to the generality, they would 
follow their ſeveral humours and intereſts with- 
out remorſe or controul.— Again; the reſtraints 
of the civil magiſtrate would be inſufficient on 
another account. For without queſtion there 
are many dark frauds, and ſecret villanies that 
cannot fall under his cognizance. In all ſuch 
caſes men mult either be reſtrained by the au- 


thority of their own conſciences, or not at all. 
B 3 And 
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And what authority, what power could con- 
ſcience have, were all apprehenſions of a Deity 
removed and ſet afide?- Conſidered as God's 
| nt, it 1s indeed, and well may. be, a 
powerful principle: But according to the fool's 
impious wiſh recorded in my text, the force of 
it would be diminiſhed and dwindled almoſt to 
nothing, —Howeyer lovely, and beautiful, and 
| beneficial, virtue may be in itſelf; and however 
odious, deformed, and deſtructive, vice is in its 
own nature; yet conſidering the known corrup- 
tions and depravations of mankind, theſe con- 
fiderations would by no means ſuffice to keep 
them in order, and ſecure the peace of the world, 
without a ſovereign 3, ang and the prevail- 
ing ſanctions of reward and puniſhment. To 


be directed merely by the rules of right reaſon, - 


and influenced by the charms of virtue alone, 
requires great integrity of mind, a more excel- 
lent diſpoſition, and perhaps a more elegant 
and refined taſte, than can ever be expected from 
the bulk of mankind. They are all capable of 
being moved by hopes and fears; by the appre- 
henſions of final happineſs and miſery; but the 
attractions of moral beauty, and virtuous excel- 
lence, can have very little effect on any but men 
of honour and probity, and indeed a ſuperior 
turn of mind. And even in reſpect of theſe, 
mere unſupported virtue muſt be very weak 
and uncertain, in compariſon of that which is 
accompanied with religion, and connected with 
it. We plainly ſee, degenerate as the world is, 
that innumerable diſorders are prevented by the 
authority of parents, maſters, and magiſtrates; 

without 
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without which all ſocieties would foon be ſub- 
verted, and human life become a meer ſcene of 
riot, rapine, and confuſion. And if ſuch ſmall 
clans and communities of men ſtand in ſuch 
need of ſuperiors and governors, does not the 
care and conduct of the whole require a Su- 
preme? Human authority, however it may re- 
ſtrain outward actions, yet cannot take hold of 
mens eonſciences. This can only be done by 
the great ſearcher of hearts. And yet without 
it all the governments upon earth would be ve- 
ry ſuperficial, and of ſmall force. We find in 
fact, how frequently and familiarly men break 
aſunder the very bonds of religion, ſtrong as 

are: How much greater lengths then 
would they run without * pm Who can 
imagine that the generality of mankind could 
be held in any tolerable order by the beauty of 
virtue, or the ties of honour? Theſe might in 
ſome meaſure prevail with a few ſelect ſpirits; 
at leaſt while nothing appeared in oppoſition to 
them: But in the day of fierce tryal, and ſtrong 
temptation, it is not to be ſuppoſed that any 
man's integrity ſhould be able to bear up with- 
out the ſupports of religion. In ſhort, without 
the belief of a Deity, ſociety could not ſubſiſt; 
or if it did, it would be worſe than any ſolitude. 
As no government upon earth could anſwer the 
putpoſe of its inſtitution, ſo the principal bleſ- 
ſings and comforts of life would be utterly de- 
ſtroyed. No man could ſafely rely either on 
his fellow- creatures, or himſelf; but mutual 
jealouſies and univerſal ſuſpicions would pro- 
duce endleſs diviſions, contentions, and animo- 
4 B 4 ſities, 
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Lities, to the total ſubverſion of ery abs 
good and deſirable in life. 
But further; abſtracting from ſociety and 0+ 


vernment; we may go on to conſider how oh 2 


minds and conditions of private perſons would 
be affected by the ſuppoſition of a forlorn and 
fatherleſs world. Under the tuition and go- 
vernment of infinite Wiſdom and  Goodnels, 
every thing appears with a comfortable aſpect. 
Men never need to want the pureſt comforts, 
and moſt perfect ſatisfactions, while God is thetr 
artion. From him cometh, not only every good 
and perfett gift which we poſſeſs at preſent; 
but thoſe pleaſing hopes, and joyful proſpects, 
which ſweeten - the cares and toils of-life, and 
lye at the bottom of all our enjoyments. On 
this account, whether the world frown or ſmile, 
the wiſe man is neither highly tranſported, nor 
deeply dejected. Whatever be his lot, the 
peace of his mind is ſecured, and his heart at 
reſt. For his hopes are founded on a rock, 
and his treaſure fixed where nothing can touch 
it. But, on the other hand, the atheiſtic ſcheme 
reverſes every thing; blackens the whole face of 
nature, and involves human life in darkneſs and 
deſpair. Its better things would yield no con- 
tentment, and its worſe admit of no conſola- 
tion: or, in other words, adverſity would be 
inſupportable, and proſperity joyleſs. Proſpe- 
rity did I call it? The word is improper, and 
the thing impoſſible on this mad ſuppoſition. 
Without a God, a Providence, and a future 
ſtate, there could be no ſuch thing as proſperity, 
Do. fatisfaRion, no real enjoyment for rational 
beings ; 


of an Atheiftic Inclinatin. 
beings ; nor even any true peace and tranquility, 
of mind. No «fluence, no variety of worldly, 
goods would be capable of yielding any content, 
to a thinking man. He might entertain him- 
ſelf as he could with ſecular amuſemente; or 
ſtupify himſelf with ſenſual pleaſures; but what 
might become of his nobler and better part? 
what proviſion would there be for the man? 
Should he engage himſelf in the contemplation 
of truth? To what purpoſe, if he had nothing 
to expect beyond this life? That one truth, if 
it was a truth, would ſpoil all the reſt, and turn 
them into mere dreams and ſhadows. Should 
he then apply bis heart to know wiſdom, and prac- 
tiſe virtue? With what view could he endea- 
vour to improve himſelf, to purify his mind, 
and perfect his nature, merely to prepare for 
the grave, and fit himſelf for a ſtate of obli- 
vion? Would any man freight a ſhip richly, 
in order to provide for a certain ſhipwreck at 
the end of his voyage ? If it be alleged, that 
to aim at virtue in ſuch circumſtances would 
not be entirely loſt labour, on account of its in- 
trinſic worth and uſefulneſs; it is readily granted. 
But alas! how faintly muſt it operate under 
ſuch deſperate difficulties and diſcouragements? 
And indeed, excluding the comforts of religion, 
and the hopes of futurity, no ſort of good could 
be rightly reliſhed. Virtue itſelf would only 
be conſidered and choſen as an opiate. to footh 
mens minds, and ſoften their afflictions. And 
whatever means were uſed, man's life would 
perpetually be overcaſt; and his days paſs on in 
one continued gloom. The more he poſſeſſed 
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10 The Folly.and Wretchedneſs 
of worldly goods, and the higher he roſe in his 


condition and circumſtances, the more obnoxi- 
ous he would be to the fears of death, and the 
horrors of utter extinction. Whatever advan- 
tages and ſucceſſes he met with would only be 
the mockeries of fortune : like prizes befallin 
a man who lies under the ſentence of a ſpeedy 
execution. TELL: a 
And ſince Atheiſm corrupts and poiſons proſ- 


perity, what diſmal effects would it produce in 


adverſity ! Would it not immediately turn di- 
ſtreſs into deſpair, and miſery into madneſs? 
An unhappy mortal deep ſunk in troubles and 
misfortunes, and ſtruggling with innumerable 
hardſhips here upon earth, and yet deſtitute at 
the ſame time of a protector and a patron in 
heaven, is a condition not to be even imagined 
without horror. Let a man be ſurrounded with 
croſſes and calamities; let him be attacked at 
once by want, pain, ſickneſs, ſorrow, and all 
the varieties of wretchedneſs; while he is con- 
vinced that God governs the world with perfect 
wiſdom and goodneſs, he never needs to want 
ſolid conſolation. Whatever he may endure 
for the preſent, he has, or may have, that fund 
of hope in his mind, that relief in his eye, which 
are abundantly capable of ſupporting him. But 
ſuppoſing him void of this hope, and that re- 
lief; what would he then be, and which way 
would he turn himſelf? If any one preached to 
him the fool's doctrine in my text, would he be 
able to draw any comfort out of it? If we ſup- 
poſe him prevailed on to drink of the cup of 
Atheiſm ; how _ it go down, or fit upon 
| his 
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his ſtomach? Would it prove a powerful cor- 
dial, and enable him to bear up under the load 
that lay upon him? Alas! inſtead of alleviating 
his ſorrows, it would be an infinite addition to 
them : Inſtead of yielding him patience and 
comfort in his diſtreſs, it would be apt to con- 
found all the powers of his ſoul, and drive him 
to diſtraction. Doubtleſs every man in miſery, 
if his ſufferings have not deprived him of his 
ſenſes, muſt think of Atheiſm with the utmoſt 
regret, deteſtation, and abhorrence ; as it robs 
him of his only refuge, and leaves him deſtitute 
of all poſſible comfort. He will be ſo far from 
ing in his heart, or endeavouring to perſuade 
himſelf there is no God; that he will naturally 
cry out with the Pſalmiſt, Nom have I in hea- 
ven but thee? Thou, Lord, art my rock, and my 
fortreſs ; my flrong habitation, whereunto I may 
continually reſort. When his ſoul fainteth within 
him, he will truſt in the name of the Lord, and 
flay upon his God. 

Upon the whole, the thought or wiſh expreſ- 
ſed in my text, is certainly the blackeſt, moſt 
impious, and moſt execrable one, that ever en- 
tered into the heart of man. It may be looked 
upon as the ſum and ſubſtance of all poſſible 
curſes; as comprehending univerſal ruin. A 
man had better, infinitely better, wiſh the ſun 
out of the firmament, and all the lights of hea- 
ven extinguiſhed for ever. For theſe are all in- 
confiderable in compariſon of the great fountain 
of light and glory; who framed and fixed them 
in the heavens for the uſe of his creatures, and 

| who 
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12 The Pally and IWretchedneſs 


who is ever able to enlighten us with they, oF 
without them. 

But perhaps it may be urged in excuſe or ex- 
tenuation of this mad wiſh, this monſtrous incli- 
nation, that the fooliſh and wicked man ſpoken 
of in my text, takes it up, as it were, in his own 
defence. Conſcious of his fin and guilt, he 
cannot but know, that his vicious conduct muſt 
highly have offended the righteous governor of 
the world, if ſuch a governor there be; the con- 
ſequence of which is greatly to be dreaded. 
And though ſentence againſt him be not executed 
Jpeeatly, yet he knows that ſuch a delay is no 
argument of impunity. Hence he is lead to 
with in ſecret againſt God's exiſtence, and to 
perſuade himſelf, as far as poſſibly he can, that 
it may only prove an imaginary terror. And 
though the proofs of the contrary are more nu- 


merous than the ſands of the ſea-ſhore, and 


clearer than the ſun at noon- day; yet he ſhuts 
his eyes, and darkens his underſtanding, as well 
as he can; and thus perhaps deludes himſelf into 
ſome degree of Atheiſm. 

Suppoſing then this to be a juſt ſtate of the 
caſe, we may readily perceive the deſperate folly 
and ſtupidity of ſuch a proceeding ; and that 
upon theſe two accounts: In the firſt place, 
can the nature of things be any way altered by 
this man's wiſhes and ſelf-deluſions? If they 
cannot, which he certainly knows or may know 
on the leaſt reflection, what can he propoſe to 
gain by them ? Should he be able to filence or 
evade, in ſome meaſure, the cries and clamours 


of his conſcience ; yet the grand iſſue and event 


of 


of an Atheiftic Inclination. 13 
of his wickedneſs will be no way mended or 
mitigated thereby: on the contrary, it will be 
rendered much worſe. But, ſecondly, as he 
truſts to a fruitlefs and unprofitable expedient, 
ſo he fatally neglects the only ſecure and effec- 
tual way of retrieving his condition, Inſtead 
of wiſking and ſtruggling againſt God's exiſt- 
ence, why does he not endeavour, what in him 
lies, to propitiate and pacify him ? Is it not, in 
all reſpects, his beſt and wiſeſt courſe heartily 
to repent and reform? Suppoſe a man engaged 

in a rebellion againſt his prince, and accordingly 
apprehended and convicted ; what means would 
he uſe to extricate himſelf? Would he take 
great pains to ſuppoſe, and believe, that there 
was really no ſuch man? Or would he call in 
queſtion his title to the crown ? Why neither. 
Men very ſeldom act fo ſtupidly in their ſecular 
affairs. He would inſtantly make ſubmiſſion ; 
acknowledge his crime, and promiſe inviolable 
allegiance for the future. And why not the 
ſame method followed by rebels againft heaven? 
Is not the King of Kings as placable and mer- 
ciful as any earthly prince? Nay, is he not in- 
finitely more ſo? With him, fincere repentance 
and amendment is ſecure of a pardon ; though 
it often unavoidably fails and falls ſhort with the 
other. —W hat folly therefore, what madneſs is 
it in the ſinner, however guilty, to amuſe him- 
ſelf with idle imaginations, and ſenſeleſs projects, 
inſtead of embracing the only ſafe and ſure 
means of relief? To ſay in bis heart there is no 
God, is to give the lye to his own conſcience, 
and to contradict the whole works of nature 
N from 
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14 We Fah and Wretcheduſs 


from top to bottom. And to wiſh there was 
no God, is the wiſh of a traytor, or a madman; 
as including his own ruin, and the deſtruction 
of the whole world. What he ſhould have 
faid, and what every wicked man ought to ſay, 
is plainly this; There certainly is a God; I 

rceive it, and am aſſured of it, beyond all 
poſſibility of diſpute. But this God is good 
and gracious ; plenteous in mercy, full of com- 
paſſion ; not willing that any ſhould periſh, but 
that the wicked ſhould turn from his way and live. 
I will therefore addreſs myſelf, with deep hu- 
mility and contrition, to this merciful judge ; 
and endeavour by a new courſe of life to ren- 
der myſelf an object of his favour and forgive- 


neſs. 


Having thus briefly repreſented the heinous 
wickedneſs, and horrid extravagance of the ſug- 
geſtion, or wiſh, ſet forth in my text; I ſhall 
only beg leave to add the following remark, 
which naturally ariſes, and offers itlelf to our 
thoughts, from what has been ſaid. — If there 
be ſo great folly and impiety in cheriſhing 
Atheiſtic Principles, or wiſhing there was no. 
God, how inexcuſably fooliſh and criminal are 
thoſe men, who believe and acknowledge a 
God, and yet live as if there was none! Who 
own him in their thoughts and words, and yet 
deny him in their works ! Can any thing be more 
abſurd, as well as audacious, than, when a man 
is thoroughly convinced of the being and per- 
fections of the Divine Majeſty, preſuming to 
reſiſt his will, diſregard his authority, and con- 
front the laws of infinite Wiſdom with the 

blind 


of an Atbeiſtic Inclination. i; 
blind counſels of his own folly ? Surely this is 
too daring, too deſperate for duſt and aſhes, 
Shall ſuch a worm, ſuch an inſect as man, con- 
tend with omnipotence, and act wilfully in o 
poſition and defiance to his Maker ? Alas! 
fact, however ſtrange, is notorious and com- 
mon. Though it be abſolutely impoſſible, man 
ſhould ever harden himſelf againſt God, and proſ- 
fer; yet the confidence of his own fooliſh heart 
bears him up, and he ruſhes thoughtleſs into 
his own perdition. - But ſuppoſing we do not 
ſuffer ourſelves to fin with ſo high a hand; yet 
how prone are we to neglect the honour and 
ſervice confeſſedly due to the Divine Majeſty ? 
Neither gloriſying him as God, nor walking be- 
fore him with that filial awe, and pious rever- 
ence, which are plainly the bounden duty of all 
men, and doubly of Chriſtians, To confeſs a 
Heavenly Father, a ſupreme Lord of all power 
and perfection, and at the ſame time pretend 
it needleſs to worſhip him; is contradicting a 
man's own perceptions, and falſifying what he 
feels within his own breaſt. Will any man be 
ſatisfied, who finds himſelf neglected or lighted 
by his children and ſervants? No; he ſees it to 
be wrong in itſelf, as well as miſchievous in its 
conſequences ; and accordingly never fails to 
condemn and reſent it, How comes it then to 
paſs, that we behave in this very manner to- 
wards our common Parent and univerſal Maſter? 
Is God the only parent, the only benefactor, 
who may be diſreſpected and ſlighted by his 
ungrateful children and dependants? The only 
becoming anſwer to theſe queſtions is remorſe, 
and 
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and ſhame, and confuſion of face. We ate ma- 
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Fo nifeſtly felf=condemned ; and there is no room 
2 even for the leaſt ſhadow of an excuſe.— Wheat 
4 remains then but that we rectify our thoughts 


YT 
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and conceptions of the Supreme Being; that we 
ever think and ſpeak of him with all poſſible 
1 reverence; that we ftrive to attain an uniform 
7 obedience to his ſacred will ; that we worſhip 
on him devoutly in ſpirit and truth, and give him 
tbe glory due unto his name; that we enter into 
bis gates with thankſeiving, and into his Courts 
8 with praiſe: For on all accounts he is worthy, 
= infinitely worthy, to receive glory and honour, and 
1.8 edrratinn, mW, henceforth, ond for er evermore, 
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SERMON II. 
Of Firtir in G0 


By the Rev. Dr. Saxtuzl CLarke: 


Hes. xi. 6. 

But without faith it is impoſſible to pleaſe bim: 
For he that cometh to God, muſt believe that he 
is, and that he is a rewarder of them that di- 
ligently ſeek him. 


"THE foregoing chapter is a very earneſt 
and affectionate exhortation to the duty 


of faith. Ver. 22. Let us draw near with a true 
heart, in full aſſurance of faith. Ver. 23. Let 
us hold faſt the profeſſion of our faith without wa- 
vering. Ver. 37. For yet a little while, and be 
that ſhall come will come, and will not tarry : Now 
the juſt ſhall live by faith. That this exhorta- 
tion might not be ineffectual, for want of men's 


clearly underſtanding what the nature of the 


duty was, to which they were here ſo earneſtly 
exhorted ; the apoſtle, in the firſt verſe of this 
Vor. I. C chapter, 
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chapter, proceeds to define diſtinctly what faith 
is, and wherein it conſiſts. Faith, faith he, 1s 
the ſubſtance of things hoped for, (in the original 
it is, the firm and aſſured expectation of things 
hoped bs the evidence of things not ſcen. And 
what thoſe things are, which being not ſeen by 
. ſenſe, are yet made manifeſt by faith, he de- 
clares in the words of the text. They are, faith 
he, the being of God, and the a. of the life + 
to come. He that cometh to God, muſt believe that 
he is, and that he is a rewarder of them that dili- 
gently ſeek him. There has prevailed, in modern 
times, a very different and enthuſiaſtic notion 
of faith, as if faith, under the goſpel, was no- 
thing but a confident reliance upon the me- 
rits of Chriſt, to do all that for us, which he on 
the contrary expreſly requires that we ſhould do 
for ourſelves. When we have heartily endea- 
voured to obey the commandments of God ; 
and have performed our duty really and fin- 
cerely, though very imperfectly; to rely then 
upon the merits and interceſſion of Chriſt, for 
the acceptance of thoſe imperfect though ſin- 
cere endeavours ; this is indeed the duty and 
the comfort of a Chriſtian ; but it is not what 
the ſcripture uſually calls faith. Faith is that 
firm belief of things at preſent not ſeen ; that 
conviction upon the mind, of the truth of the 
romiſes and threatenings of God made known 
in the goſpel ; of the certain reality of the re- 
wards and puniſhments of the life to come ; 
which enables a man, in oppoſition to all the 
temptations of a corrupt world, to obey God in 
expectation of an inviſible reward 2 
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| This is that faith, which in ſcripture is always 


repreſented as a moral virtue, nay, as the prin- 
cipal moral virtue, and the root and ſpring of 
all other virtues; becauſe it is an act, not of the 
underſtanding only, but alſo and chiefly of the 
will, ſo to conſider impartially, to approve and 
embrace the doctrine of the goſpel, as to make 
it the great rule of our life and actions. By this 
faith it is, that we muſt be juſtified ; and by 
this it is, that the antients, whoſe example is 
celebrated in this 11th chapter, obtained, as the 


apoſtle expreſſes it, @ good report, The faith 


of Abraham was, that he /ooked for a city which 
bath foundations, even the heavenly Jeruſalem 
ſpoken of in the prophecies, whoſe builder and 
maker is God, ver. 10. The faith of the other 
patriarchs was; that confeſ/ing themſelves ſirangers 
and pilgrims on the earth, they declared plainly, 
that they ſought a better country, that 1s, an hea- 
venly, ver. 13, 16. The faith of Moſes was, 
that he choſe rather to ſuffer affitetion with the 


people of God, than to enjoy the pleaſures of fin for 


4 ſeafon : Fir be had reſpeci unto the recompence 


of reward ; and endured, as ſeeing him who 1s in- 

wi/ible, ver. 25, 26, 27. The faith of the mar- 
tyrs was, that they choſe to be tortured, not accept- 
ing deliverance, that they might obtain a better re- 


ſurrection, ver. 3 5. This is a very eaſy and in- 


telligible notion of faith; and ſuch a notion, as 
ſhews plainly, how faith is not a mere ſpecula- 
tive act of the underſtanding, but a ſubſtantial 

practical moral virtue. 
Tis true; this is not indeed the only ſenſe of 
the word faith, in ſcripture ; but it is the prin- 
C 2 | cipal 
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cipal and moſt important ſenſe of it: as may 
appear by confidering, that all the. variety of 
fignifications, in which the word is uſed in the 
different places of ſcripture, may properly be 
reduced, for memory and diſtinctneſs ſake, to 
theſe which follow: 1ſt, The word faith, in 
ſome places, ſignifies that earneſt truſt and con- 
fidence in the power of God, to which, in the 
apoſtles times, was annexed the gift of working 
miracles. Thus, Matt. xvit. 20. If ye have 
Faith (ſays our Lord to his apoſtles) as 4 grain 
of muſtard-ſeed ; (if ye have that truſt in God, 
that particular kind of faith or dependence on 
him, that aſſured reliance on his power, with- 
out doubt or wavering, required of you pecu- 
liarly at this time; if you have this faith, though 
ever ſo ſmall in compariſon, anſwerable in any 
meaſure to your preſent office and advantages) 
ye ſhall ſay to this mountain, Remove hence to yonder 
place, and it ſhall remove. This was a faith re- 
quired of the apoſtles at that particular time, and 
'of them only. 2dly, In other paſſages, the word 
faith ſignifies the duty of veracity, faithfulneſs, 
or truth. Thus, Matt. xxili. 23. Ye have 
omitted the weightier matters of the law; judg- 
ment, mercy, and faith; faith, that is, fidelity, 
truth, or faithfulneſs, in the diſcharge of any 
truſt repoſed in men. Analogous to which, it 
1s alſo ſometimes uſed for the truſt itſelf, or the 
thing committed to our charge: Thus Rom. xii. 6. 
Having then gifts differing according to the grace 
that is given to us; whether prophecy, let us pro- 
fulecy accord ng to the proportion of faith ; or mi- 
niſtry, let us wait on our miniſiring; [the phraſe 

| in 
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in our modern language is very difficult, and 
cannot well be underſtood without this obſerva- 
tion: ] according to the proportion of faith, that 
is, according to the nature and degree of the gift 
or the truſt repoſed in us, (whether it be pro- 
phecy or miniſtration, or any other office which 
requires faithfulneſs in the performance of it) 
ſo let every one of us diſcharge his reſpective 
duty. 3dly, Another and much more uſual 
ſignification of the word Faith, is to denote the 
whole goſpel of Chriſt, or the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, in oppoſition to the ritual works of the 
law of Moſes. Thus, Adls vi. 7. The number of 
the diſciples multiplied in Feruſal-m greatly, and 
a great company of the prieſts were obedient to the 
faith ; that is, embraced the goſpel. Again, 
Rom. iii. 28. A man is juſtified by faith, without 
the deeds of the law; by faith, that is, by the con- 
ditions of the goſpel. And Rom. x. 8. The word 
of faith, which we preach ; that is to ſay, the 
doctrine of the goſpel. And indeed generally 
throughout all the Epiſiles, and in the book of 
the Ads, that is the conſtant ſignification of 
the word faith. And the reaſon, why the whole 
goſpel is ſo often expreſſed by that name, is 
very obvious, namely, becauſe the great mo- 
tives and promiſes of the goſpel, are the inviſi- 
ble things of a future ſtate, which can be diſ- 
cerned by faith only. 4thly, and laſtly, In other 
places of ſcripture the word faith ſignifies plainly 
and literally, and in its moſt natural ſenſe, a firm 
belief and perſuaſion ; a firm belief of the be- 
ing, and attributes, and promiſes of God. Not 
(as ſome underſtand it) a confident credulity in 

C 3 they 
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they know not what, in whatever their teachers 


require them to believe; and that perhaps with 
fo much the greater aſſurance, as the things are 
more abſurd and unreaſonable to be believed, 
Neither does faith ſignify (as others have con- 
tended) a groundleſs imaginary aſſurance, and 
confident reliance on our being unalterably, we 
know not why, in the favour of God. But it 
is a rational perſuaſion and firm belief of his 
attributes diſcovered by nature, and of his pro- 
miſes made known in the goſpel ; ſo as there- 
by to govern and direct our lives. Thus the 
word is uſed in the firſt verſe of this chapter, 
Fnitb is the ſubſtance (a ſubſtantial wwell-grounded 
expettation) of things boßed for, the evidence of 
things not ſeen. And in the words of the text, 
Without faith it is impoſſible to pleaſe God ; for he 
that cometh to God, muſt believe that he is, and 
that he is a rewarder of them that diligently ſeek 


him. Wks 
To come to God, ſignifies, according to the 


- 


nature of the Jewiſh language, making profeſ- 


fion of religion ; undertaking to live a holy and 
virtuous life, in obedience to God's commands, 
and in expectation of his rewards. And it an- 
ſwers to another phraſe of the like import, 
walking with God ; which ſignifies continuing 
and perſevering in that religious practice, where- + 
of coming to God is the beginning or entrance. 
Thus Gen. v. 22. Enoch walked with God; and 


vi. 9. Noah was @ juſt man, and perfect in his 


generation, and Noah walked with God. Walk- 
ing with God, is being perfe& or ſtedfaſt in 
that religious courſe of life, whereof coming to 

| God 
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God is making the firſt profeſſion. He that 
eometh to is as much as to ſay, whoſo- 
ever will be a virtuous or religious man: In like 
manner, as, he that cometh to Chriſt, ſignifies 
more particularly, he that will take upon him 
to be a Chriſtian. No man tan come to me, ſays 
our Saviour, John vi. 44. (that is, he cannot be- 
come a good Chriſtian) except the Father which 
hath ſeni me, draw him ;—every man that hath 
learned of the Father cometh unto me. The phraſe; 
except the Father draw him, is, in our preſent = 
manner of ſpeaking, difficult and unuſual; but 
it is explained by what follows; le blut bath 
learned of the Father. The meaning is, No man 
can effeCtually believe in Chriſt, except he firſt 
believes in God. Natural religion is the beſt 
preparative for the reception of the Chriſtian. 
The love of truth and vittue in general is the 
diſpenſation of the Father; and the doctrine of 
the goſpel in particular, is the diſpenſation of the 
Son. Now as no man can receive Chriſt, who 
has not firſt heard, and is thus drawn by the 
Father; as no one can be a good Chriſtian, who 
is not firſt reſolved to be a good man; fo no 
one can hear the Father, can come to God, un- 
leſs he firſt have faith, and believes in hit. 
The diſpenſation of the Father, that of creation 
or natural religion, is a neceſſary preparative for 
the diſpenſation of the Son, that is, for the gol 
pel. And it muſt itſelf have preparation made 
for it by faith going before, as by the firſt fouti- 
dation of all. He that cometh 10 God, muſt be- 
hieve that he is, and that be is a wor der f 1 1 
that diligently-ſeek lim. 

C 4 The 
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The ſenſe therefore of the text is this; Tie 
in valn to make profeſſion of religion, without 
being firſt well inſtructed and firmly perſuaded 
of this foundation 4 the Being and Attributes of 
God, There is no Chriſtian, who is not well 
appriſed of this; and may be apt to think, per- 
haps, tis needleſs to remind him of it. But there 
art fow who conſider theſe ſirſt principles of reli- 
gion, ſo ſeriouſly and ſo frequently as they ought 
to do; and in ſuch a manner, as to cauſe them 
to produce their proper effect, by influencing 
thel whole lives and converſations. For knows 
ledge is but a dormant habit, if not excited by 
conſtant meditation; and powers are of no uſe, 
if not produced into act. Right notions of the 
Being and Attributes of God, every one knows; 
are the foundation of all religion: But then this 
knowledge muſt not be a bare ſpeculation ; but 
u ſerious, practical, affecting impreſſion, and 
deep ſenſe upon the mind, of a Supreme Being, 
who created the world by his power, preſzrves 
and governs it by his goodneſs and wiſdom, and 
will judge it with juſtice, mercy, and truth: 
Of ſuch a Supreme Being, whole glory no eye 
can behold, whoſe majeſty no thought can com- 
rehend, whoſe power no ſtrength can reſiſt, 
rom whoſe preſence no [wiftneſs can flee, from 
whoſe knowledge no ſecret can be concealed, 
whole juſtice no art can evade, whoſe goodneſs 
every creature partakes of: This is that faith, 
without which it is ii to pleaſe God. It 
1s impoſſible to pleaſe him without it ; not that 
virtue and righteouſneſs, if it were poſſible to 
find them without faith, could be in themſelyes 
| | un- 
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unacceptable to God y but that, becauſe without 
ſuch faith there can be nv righteouſneſs, there» 
fore neither without it can God poſſibly be plea- 
ſed. Righteouſneſs is the only means, by Which 
rational beings can obtain the favour of God z and 
therefore ſince faith is neceſſary in order to right- 
ouſneſe, tis conſequently neceſſary to the ob- 
tuining of the favour of God, He that will pleaſs 
God muſt come to him in the ways of virtue 
and true holineſs; and he that comerh to God, 

muſt firſt believe that he is, | 
From what has been (aid upon this head, we 
may eaſily diſſipate the vain fears of many pious 
and ſincere perſons, who are very apt to be ſuſ- 
picious of themſelves that they want true faith, 
and conſequently that their religion is vain; 
Now this tear, in ſuch perſons, evidently ariſes 
from want of having a diſtinct notion what faith 
is. They are poſſeſſed of the thing 4 but for 
want of clearly underſtanding the notion, they 
are not able to judge rightly whether they have 
it or not. From the explication which has now 
been given of that matter, men may eaſily ex- 
amine themſelves, whether they have that faith, 
which 1 have been deſcribing, or po. And 
without entering into the definition at all, there 
is yet a plainer rule given us by our Saviour; 
by its fruits we may know it, Where-evcr the 
fruits of righteouſneſs and true virtue are found, 
there cannot be wanting the root of faith, from 
which thoſe fruits proceed: For he that com- 
eth to God does certainly believe that he is; and 
gives the beſt proof in the world that he does 
10, On the contrary, whoſoever, upon exami- 
| nation, 
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nation, finds not in his life the fruits of righte- 
ouſneſs ; whatſoever his ſpeculative underſtand- 
ing may be, yet in the Chriſtian ſenſe he may 
be ſure he has no faith. For if the ſpring, the 
cauſe, the active principle were preſent ; there 
would not be wanting its proper effect. Such 
as the root is, ſuch will be the branches. He 
who ſeriouſly believes that God is, will endea- 
vour to come unto him in the ways of truth 
and righteouſneſs, Fi) 
Having thus briefly explained the former 
rt of the words; and ſhewn both what faith 
s, and how abſolutely neceffary ; as without 
which it is impoſſible to pleaſe God, or to come 
unto him; it remains that I conſider, in the 
latter part of the words, thoſe two fundamental 
inſtances or primary objects of faith, laid before 
us by the apoſtle ; namely, the Being of God, 
and his relation to us; that be is, and that be is 
a rewarder of them that diligently ſoeek him. The 
firſt foundation of all, and « primary object of 
faith, is the Being of God; h» that cometh to 
God, muſt believe that he is. Now the grounds 
or arguments upon which our faith in this par- 
ticular is built, beſides the evidence and autho- 
rity of revelation, are, from reaſon itſelf, and 
from the very nature of things, many and vari- 
ous ; there being hardly any thing in nature, 
from whence the certainty of the being of God 
may not juſtly and reaſonably be deduced. Some 
of the arguments are abſtruſe, and require at- 
tention ; but, when thoroughly conſidered,” con- 
clude moſt ſtrongly to the conviction of obſti- 
nate unbelievers. Others are plain, eaſy, and 
| | | obvious, 
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obvious, ſuited to all capacities ; always ready at 
hand to confirm the faith even of the meaneſt 
underſtandings; and yet differing from the 
former, not in ſtrength, but in being more com- 
mon only, It would be tedious to repeat at 
length upon this head a great number of argu- 
ments, among Chriſtians to whom they have 
been ſo often urged, and are ſo well underſtood, 
But by a brief recapitulation, to remind ourſelves 
of things already known, for the better aſſiſting 
of our meditations z cannot but in many caſes 
be very uſeful, For me, faith St. Paul, to re- 
peat unto you the ſame things, is not grievous, 
and for you it is ſafe, - To this purpoſe, the 
numerous arguments, which prove (in particu- 
lar) the being of God, may be naturally redu- 
ced to the two which follow. X 
Firſt, That 'tis evident, both we ourſelves, 
and all the other beings we know in the world, 
are weak and dependent creatures, which nei- 
ther gave ourſelves being, nor can preſerve it 
any power of our own : And that therefore we 
entirely owe our being to ſome ſuperior and 
more powerful cauſe; which ſuperior cauſe, 
either muſt be itſelf the firſt cauſe, which is the 
notion of God ; or elſe, by the ſame argument 
as before, muſt derive from him, and ſo lead 
us to the knowledge of him. If it be faid, that 
we receive our being from our forefathers by 4 
continued natural ſucceſſion, (which however 
would not in any ſtep have been poſlible, with. 
out a perpetual providence) yet till the argy- 
ment holds no leſs ſtrong concerning the firſt of 
the whole race; that he could not but be made 
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by a ſuperior intelligent cauſe. If an atheiſt, 
contrary to the truth of all hiſtory, ſhall con- 
tend that there may have been, without any be- 
ginning at all, an eternal ſucceſſion of men; yet 
ſtill it will be no leſs evident, that ſuch a perpe- 
tual ſucceſſion could not have been without an 
eternal ſuperior cauſe ; becauſe, in the nature 
of things themſelves there is manifeſtly no ne- 
ceſſity, that any ſuch ſucceſſion of tranſient be- 
ings, either temporary or perpetual, ſhould have 
exiſted at all, 
- . Secondly, The dither argument, to which the 
greateſt part of the proofs of the being of God 
may briefly be reduced, is the order and beauty 
of the world; that exquiſite harmony of nature, 
by which (as St. Paul expreſſes it, Rom. i. 20.) 
the inviſible things of God, from the creation of the 
world, are clearly ſeen, being underſtood by the 
things that are made. And this argument, as it 
1s infinitely ſtrong to the moſt accurate philoſo- 
phers, ſo it is alſo ſufficiently obvious even to 
the meaneſt capacities. Whoſe power was it 
that framed this beautiful and ſtately fabric, this 
immenſe and ſpacious world ? that flretched out 
the north over the empty place, and hanged the 
earth upon nothing? Job xxvi. 7. That formed 
_ thoſe vaſt numberleſs orbs of heaven”, and diſpo- 
ſed them into ſuch regular and uniform mo- 
tions? that appointed the ſun to rule the day, 
and the moon and ſtars to govern the night ? © 
that ſo adjuſted their ſeveral diſtances, as they 
ſhould neither be ſcorched by heat, nor W 
e by cold ? that ppg the ik 
wn 
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with air ſo wonderfully contrived, as at one and 


the ſame time to ſupport clouds for rain, to af- 


ford winds for health and traffic, to be proper 
for the breath of animals by its ſpring, for cau- 
ſing ſounds by its motion, for tranſmitting light 


by its tranſparency ? that fitted the water to af- 


ford vapours for rain, ſpeed for traffic, and fiſh 
for nouriſhment and delicacy ? that weighed 
the mountains in ſcales, and the hills in a ba- 
lance ; and adjuſted them in their moſt 
places for fruitfulneſs and health? that diverſi- 
fied the climates of the earth into ſuch an agree- 
able variety, that in that great difference, yet 
each one has its proper ſeaſons, day and night, 
winter and ſummer ? that clothed the face of 
the earth with plants and flowers, ſo exquiſitely 
adorned with various and inimitable beauties, 
that even Solomon in all his glory was not ar- 
rayed like one of them? that repleniſhed the 
world with animals, ſo different from each 
other in particular, and yet all in the whole fo 
much alike? that framed with exquiſite work- 
manſhip the eye for ſeeing, and other parts of 
the body, neceſſarily in proportion; without 
which, no creature could have long ſubſiſted? 
that beyond all theſe things, indued the ſoul of 
man with far ſuperior faculties; with under- 
ſtanding, judgment, reaſon and will ; with fa- 
culties whereby in a moſt exalted manner God 
teaches us more than . the beaſts of the field, 
and maketh us wiſer than the fowls of heaven. 
Job xxxv. 11. | 

Tis commonly alledged by unbelievers, that 
all theſe things are done by ſecond cauſes. And 
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ſuppoſe they were, (which however is not uni- 
verſally true: but ſuppoſe they were effected 
by ſecond cauſes) yet how would that diminiſh 
the neceſſity of acknowledging the firſt cauſe ? 
If among men, many things are performed by 
the uſe of inſtruments ; are thoſe things there- 

fore ever the leſs juſtly aſcribed to the hands 
which uſed the inſtruments ? Becauſe every 
wheel in a watch moves only naturally, accord- 
ing to the frame of its parts, and the ſtrength 
which the ſpring impreſſes upon it; is therefore 
the {kill of the workman the leſs to be acknow- 


ledged, who adjuſted thoſe very things? Or be- 


cauſe 'tis natural for the wheels of a watch, or 
for the rooms of a houſe, to be of ſuch particu- 


lar ſhapes and dimenſions, does this make it 


poſſible, that therefore they may have been 
formed ſo without any artificer? All natural, all 
ſecond cauſes, are nothing elſe, but either the 
inanimate motions of ſenſeleſs matter, or the 
voluntary motions of dependent creatures. And 
what are theſe, but one of them the direct ope- 


ration; and the other, only the free permiſſion, 


of him who ruleth over all? Men's neglecting 
therefore to infer the being of God, from every 
thing they ſee or think of every day, is in re- 
ality as great a ſtupidity as if from the conſtant 
and regular continuance of the day-light, men 
ſhould ceaſe to obſerve, that there is ſuch a 
thing as the ſun in the heavens, from whence 
that light proceeds. Nor would it be more ab- 
ſurd to imagine, that the light would continue, 
tho' the ſun, which cauſes it, were extinguiſhed ; 
than that the effects of nature can regularly go 

on, 
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on, without the being of God who cauſes thoſe 
effects. To evade this argument there is no 
other poſſible way, but to affirm either that all 
things were produced by chance, or that they 
are all eternal neceſſarily of themſelves. As 
to chance, tis evident that is nothing but a 
mere word, or an abſtract notion in our manner 
of conceiving things. It has itſelf no real be- 
ing; it is nothing, and can do nothing. Be- 
ſides, in the works of God, the further men 
ſearch, and the more diſcoveries they make, the 
greater exactneſs they conſtantly find; whereas 
in things done either by the art of man, or by 
what we call chance, the contrary always is 
true; the more they are underſtood, the leſs 
accurate they appear. Beyond all credulity 
therefore is the credulouſneſs of atheiſts, whoſe 
belief is ſo abſurdly ſtrong, as to believe that 
chance could make the world, when it cannot 
build a houſe ; that chance ſhould produce. all 
plants, when it cannot paint one landſkip; that 
chance ſhould form all animals, when it cannot 
ſo much as make a lifeleſs watch. On the other 
hand therefore, if they will affirm that all things 
are eternal; yet ſtill the argument holds as ſtrong 
as before, that things which cannot for any 
time exiſt without a cauſe, can much leſs with- 
out a caule exiſt thro' all time. Unleſs they 
will affirm, that all things exiſt by an internal 
_ abſolute neceſſity in their own nature. Which 
that they do not, is evident from hence ; that 
there exiſts in the world an infinite diverſity of 
things, whereas neceſſity is uniform and with- 
out variation. 


Haviog 
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- 'Having thus briefly ſhewn that God zs ; it 
will eaſily follow in the next place, that he is, 
and muſt be, 2 rewarder of them that diligently 
feek him. For he that governs the motions of 
every even the ſmalleſt particle of lifeleſs mat- 
ter, and by whoſe providence every vegetable, 
and every the meaneſt animal is perpetually pre- 
ferved ; without whom not a ſparrow falls to 
the ground ; and with whom, even the very 
hairs of our head are all numbered ; ſhall he 
not much more take care of us, O we of little 
faith? Now the proper and principal care or go- 
vernment over rational creatures, is the reward- 
ing or puniſhing them according to their re- 
ſpective deſerts. If therefore God 7zs, (as hath 
before been proved) and is Governor of the 
world; it follows that he muſt be alſo (ſince 
therein principally all government conſiſts ; he 
muſt be) 4 rewarder of them that diligently ſeek 
bim. | . 
The application of what has been faid, is 
briefly, Iſt to Scepticks, and 2dly, to Believers. 
iſt, To ſuch as are Scepticks, or unbelievers 
of the being of God, tis adviſeable in the firſt 
place, that they confider how uncomfortable 
their opinion is. Tis plain, ſuch is the condi- 
tion of human nature in this life, that we are 
continually ſurrounded with evils which we 
cannot prevent, with wants which we are not 
able to ſupply, with infirmities which we can- 
not remove, with dangers which we can no way 
eſcape. Our enjoyments are ſuch, as are not for 
one moment ſecure ; our expectations of ſuch 
things as are not in our own power to accom- 


pliſh. 
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pliſh. We are apt ta binde fbr things w we Cant 
2 and to be:tormented: with fears, of 
what we cannot prevent. And in all theſe ca- 
ſes, thete is no dubſtantial comfort, but in the 

belief God; and in the fingalar ſatisfaction 
of bearing hům pur friend. Had the thing there- 
fore really in itſelf any uncertainty (Which is by 
no means the caſe) yet it . not but be what 
every wiſe and reaſonable man muſt deſire and 
wiſh might be true, that the world were go- 
verned by a wiſe and juſt and merciful God. 9 
So that even ſcepticks themſelves cannot but 
be ſelf- condemned, when they mock and ſcoff 
at religion; when they refuſe to hear arguments 
for the truth of the moſt deſirable thing in the 
world ; and will not examine thoſe evidences 
and proofs of religion, which are really much 
ſtronger than theſe perſons can before- hand 
imagine. And if the proofs were much weaker 
than they are, yet they would deſerve at leaſt to 
be ſeriouſly conſidered; becauſe the hazard on 
one fide is e great, if religion, which 
they reject, be tin 3 Mhereas on the other {ide 
there is no hazard at all; I being received as 
true, it could poſhbly prove to be a miſtake. 
 2dly, To fincere believers, the uſe of what 
has been ſaid, is; that being once ſatisfied in the 
main and great truths of religion, they ſuffer 
not themſelves to be moved, and their faith in 
this great point ſhaken, by nice and uncertain 
diſputes about particular queſtions of leſs mo- 
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Marr. xxii, 3, 38. 


ſus ſaid unto hum, Thou lt love the Lord th 
5 40 with all i Hager with all: 
and with all. hy mind; This ts the is and. 
great commandment. 


Nt eſe words there is obſervable ; iſt, "The 
duty i injoined.; Thou, ſhalt love the, Lord thy 
Ged : 20, The circumſtances requiſite, to 
make the performance of this duty acceptable 
and complete; Thou ſhalt love him, wth all 
thy heart, and with all thy ſoul, and with all thy 
pong: 3dly, The barks and importance, of 
e duty ; it is the firſt and | great commandment. 
I. The duty injoined, is, Thou ſhalt love the 
Lord thy God. A duty, in every man's mouth, 
of all religions, and in all ſects: but, upon what 
ground its obligation is founded, and in what par- 
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ticulars the rational practice of it conſiſts, is not 
ſo clearly and univerſally underſtood. Men of- 
ten talk very earneſtly of loving God, while at 
the ſame time they in their doctrine repreſent 
him as the moſt hateful being in the univerſe; 
cruel, and partial; arbitrary, and.'tyrannical ; 
ſhewing favour to ſome, and making others 
miſerable, for no other reaſon, but becauſe he 
has abſolute and irreſiſtible power- But what 
ſuch perſons ſpeak concerning loving of God, is 
evidently nothing but mere forms of empty 
words, without apy meaning or ſignification at 
all; becauſe there is in their minds no real ob- 
ject, upon which the love they ſpeak of can be 
xt. And where the root thus is rottenneſs, 
(to uſe the prophet Iſaiah's compariſon) what 
wonder if the bloſſom; and the fruit, accordingly 
goes up as duſt? what wonder if the ex 45 
ſions of their love towards God, end in not 
but peeviſhneſs, contentiouſneſs, and Nox! en 
hatred towards their brethren? A true love of 
God, muſt be founded upon à right ſenſe of his 
perfections being really amiable in themſelves, 
and beneficial to us: and ſuch a love of God 
will of neceſſity ſhew forth itſelf, in our endea- 
vouring to practiſe. the ſame” virtues ourſelves, 
and exerciſe them towards others, which we 
Profeſs to love and admire in him. 
All perfection is in itſelf lovely and amiable 
10 the very nature of the thing: the virtues and 
excellencies of men remote in hiſtory,. from 
whom we can receive no perſonal advantage, 
excite in us an eſteem whether we will or no; 
and every good mind, when it reads or thinks 
| upon 
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Upon the character of an angel, loves the Idea“ 


tho' it has no preſent communication with the 
ſubject, to whom ſo lovely a character belongs: 


much more, the inexhauſtible fountain of all 


derfectiohs, of perfections without number, and, 

thout limit; the center, in which all excel 
lencies unite, in which all glory reſides, and 
from which every good thing proceeds; cannot 
but be the ſupreme object of Love, to a reaſon- 


able and intelligent mind. Even ſuppoſing we 


ourſelves received no benefit therefrom, yet in- 
finite power, knowledge, and wiſdom in con- 


junction, are lovely in the very idea, and amiable 


even in the abſtract imagination, But that 
which' makes theſe perfections moſt truly and 
ſubſtantially, moſt really and permanently, the 
object of our love; is the application of them to 
ourſelves, and our own more immediate con- 
cerns ; by the conſideration of their being joined 
alſo with thoſe relative and moral excellencies, 
which make them at the ſame time no leſs be- 
neficial to us, than they are excellent abſolutely 
in their own nature. Then is God the com- 
plete object of Love, when together with the 


notion of infinite power, knowledge, and wiſ- 


dom, we conſider him moreover as actually go- 
verning the world; and when, in the exerciſe 
of that dominion over us, we conſider his truth 
and faithfulneſs, his juſtice and impartiality, his 
equity, mercy, and goodneſs towards his crea- 
fures; when we confider his goodneſs in giving 
us being, and a being ſo excellent; his care in 
making ſuch plentiful proviſion, for our tempo- 
tal preſervation, and for our eternal happineſs z 


_ © diſtinguiſhed from the Love of our neighbour ; 
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His mercy, in ſending his Son to redeem us from 
. death, and to procure pardon even for, the 


greateſt of ſinners upon their true repentance z 
when we conſider theſe things, I ſay, then, is. it 


hat, God truly appears the complete, object. of 


Love: for ſo our Saviour himſelf teaches, us, to 


argue; Luke vii. 47. To whom much is for i- 
ven, he ions the 


more; _ the 2 
Jabn, 1 Jubn iv. 19. We (ſays he) love bim, be- 
cauſe be firſt loved us. RET N 

This therefore is the true ground and founda- 
tion of our Love towards God. But wherein 
this Love towards God conſiſts, and by what 


acts it is moſt properly exerciſed, has ſome- 
times been very much miſunderſtood. Men of 


ſtrong paſſions and warm imaginations have 
been too apt to place it in a mere enthuſi- 
aſtic zeal of affection, a ſort of ſcholaſtic ſpe- 
eulation, unintelligible and fruitleſs ; ſeated in 
the fancy only, inſtead of the underſtanding; 
and having no effect upon the will or actions in 
the general courſe of a man's life. By which 
means, they make the Love of God a thing en- 
tirely diſtin& from the love of virtue and right- 
eouſneſs: whereas the Scripture always ſſ of 
them as being one and - ſame ; judging. of 
men conſtantly by that never-failing rule, of 
diſcerning the tree by its fruits; and always re- 
preſenting men to have juſt ſo much. Love to- 
wards God in their hearts, as they pay obedience 
to his laws in their actions. The only diſtinc- 
tion found in Scripture, is that our Love of God 
is ſometimes uſed in a more reſtrained ſenſe, as 


and 


A 


aud then it fignifies, that which is u 


89 
our duty towards God; worthiping the trus 
God; and him only, in oppofition: to all falſe 
— and placing our whole faith and truſt in 

im accordingly. At other times tis uſed in à 
more general ſenſe, as including our whole duty 
both towards God and towards men; righteouſ- 
neſt towards men being inſeparable from i trus 
Love towards God; and it being ON 
that he who loveth God; ſhould 'not love his 
brother alſo; Bat in both theſe ſenſes, whether 
it be underſtood aceording to the more limited, 
or the more general, interpretation; it always 
figriifies a moral virtue, not a paſſion or affec- 
tion; and is therefore in Setipture always with 
preat care explained and declared to mean the 
obedience of a virtuous life, in oppoſition to the 
enthuſiaſm of a vain imagination; In the Old 
Teſtament, Moſes, in his laſt exhortation to the 
Iſaelites, thus expreſſes it; Deut. x. 12. 
now, 1ſrazl, what- doth the Lord thy God require 
of thee, but to fear the Lord thy God, and to love 
bim? And what is loving him? Why, he tells 
them in the very next words, tis 0 walk in all 
his ways, and to ſerve the Lord thy Gad with 
all thy beurt, and with all thy to keep 
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the commandments of the Lord, and his flututes 


which I command thee this day for thy good. 
In the New Teſtament, our Saviour till more 
diſtinctiy expreſſes the ſame thing, inculcating 
and repeating it in ſuch a manner,; as ſhews 
plainly his foreſeeing at that time in his own 
mind, how apt men would be to miſu > 
t: Jobn xiv. 15, 21. F ye love me, ſaith he, 
5 94 c 
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with his maſter's, ſentiments,;..}/hofb, ſays he e, 


78 1 Fabn v. 3. And again, 2 John vi. 
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another, God dwelleth in us; and bis Love is 
? Fad mus if a num ſay, I love God, and ba- 
teth his brother; be is a liar: for be that loveth nus 
his brother "whom be bath ſeen, bow tan be love 
God whom be huib not ſeen? The argument is: 
God ho is inviſible, can no otherwiſe be ſhown' 
to be the object of our Love, than by our de- 
lighting to obey and imitate him; in acts of 
righteouſneſs and charity, and univerſal good- 
will towards mankind, who are viſible and al- 
ways with us. This commandment have we 
from bim, that he who loveth God, love bis 
. brother alſo; that is, that whoſoever pretends to 
love God, ſhould: prove the truth of what he 
profeſſes by his behaviour towards men. Fur 
by this we know, (as the ſame apoſtle goes on, 
ch. v. 2.) that we love the children of God, when 
we love God and keep his commandments. The 
words from their connexion with what went 
before, feem to be tranſpoſed ; and that they 
ſhould not be read thus, that we love the child- 
ren of God, wwhen we love God; but on the other 
fide, by this wwe know that we love God, when we © 
love the children of God, and keep his command- 
ments. Thoſe who place the ſum of their reli- 
gion in impoſing upon men blind notions and 
unintelligible opinions ; and hate and perſecute 
all who differ from them ; and, by endeavour- 
ing to compel others in their own hypoctiſy, 
fill the world with cruelty; violence and oppreſ- 
ſion; theſe perſons, I fay, do in one reſpect act 
extreme wiſely ; that they diſcourage men, as 
much as they can, from reading and ſtudying | 
the 
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the Scriptures. with, their own. . 
ſhould. there ſee: it ſet forth, in fo plain, 0 
dlear, ſo bright, ſo perpetual and unavoidable 
& light, how different, how contrary, their 
irit. is to the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, which is 
ſpirit of Love. For, if they who rightly 
teach the true doctrine of Chriſt, ſhall yet be 
did to depart from him, if in their own private 
lives they be workers of iniquity; much mori 
. hall the ſame ſentence be pronounced on thoſe, 
the manner of whoſe. very teaching is itſelf 4 
work of unrigliteouſneſs, violence and oppreſ- 
fon. But to proceed: as the Scripture thus ex- 
pteſly, ſo the reaſon and nature of the thing it- 
ſelf no leſs plainly, ſhows, in oppoſition to all 
ſuperſtitious notions, that Love towards God, 
and virtue or righteouſneſs of life, ate in reality 
only two different names of one and the ſame 
— — —_ is 3 Love, but a deſire 
to pleaſe the perſon beloved, and a complacency 
or ſatixfaQtion in, pleaſing him? To — God 
therefore, is to have a ſincere deſire of obeying 
his laws, and a delight or pleaſure in the con- 
ſcience of that obedience, Wherever this obe- 
dience is not found, men may talk what th 
pleaſe, of ardent. Love and devotion towar 
God, of the higheſt zeal. and even fury for his 
ſervice; it is all nothing but moſt certain hypo- 
criſy. For whatever ſpecious pretences the wit 
of man may invent, our Saviour's argument will 
for ever ſtand good; Men do not gat grapes of 
thorns, nor figs of thiftles; The tree will always 
be known by its fruit. Love towards God, will 
always ſhow forth itſelf in doing his will. F 4 
3 man 
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our Saviour, be will keep. 
To love Wings, 

cls, charity, and : if 

jad theſe r at the 
ame time in th ractice contrary 
vices, be a cont z for the ſam 
follows, that, to —5 to love 
the ſame time practiſe the vices which he 
is a contradiction alſo, As be only 
— bteouſneſs 15 righteous ; ſo he only who doth 
is pleaſing to God, can be ſaid to love him. 
To love God, — ag delight to diſobey him, 
is a manifeſt incon z and. ther the 
Pſalmiſt's admonition is | is both an argument of, 
reaſon, and a rule by which to men; 
Pſ. xcvii. 10. Ye that love the Lord, ſee that ye 
bate the thing which is evil. In Scripture, wicked 
men, and evil ſpirits, are elegantly ſtiled enemies 
and haters of God: not that they oppoſe or 
withſtand his power ; for that is impoſſible; 
but becauſe they hate his laws, and delight in 
what he forbids. In like manner therefore on 
the other ſide, Love 2 God is alſo impoſ- 
ſible to be expreſſed b benefit we can do 
to him, but can be te Ges only by our love of 
righteouſneſs, and by our practice of virtue. 
Even to an earthly ſuperior, to a parent, or a 
prince, Love can no otherwiſe be ſhewn from a 
child or a ſervant, than by chearfully obſerving 
the laws, and promoting the true intereſt, of the 
government he is under. There is this differ- 
ence only; that carthly ſuperiors are then only, 
to. be * When they command what we ſee 


to 
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to be juſt and right: but God, who, being in! 
fallible; can never command what is wrong, is 
for that reaſon abſolutely to be obeyed in all 
things: only, to prevent the errors, and the 
frauds of men, whether impious or pious frauds, 
very great heed is to be taken, in matters of 
weight and importance, that whatever is pre- 
tended to be a command of God, be really and 
„%% 
Laſtly: That the Love of God and the prac- 
tice of righteouſneſs, are one and the ſame 
thing, appears from thoſe texts, wherein all re- 
lation of men to God, is declared to be founded 
upon virtue only. Thus the title of ſons of 
God, Rom. viii. 14. As many as are led by the 
Spirit of God, they are the ſons of God. And 
Phil. ii. 15. That ye may be blameleſs and harm- 
leſs, the ſons of God. The title of friendſhip 
| likewiſe: Jam. it. 23. It was imputed unto 
Abraham for righteouſneſs, and he was called the 
Friend of God: He was called; that is, he was fo 
6 0 ſtiled in the Old Teſtament by God himſelf, 
* V xli. 8; and 2 Chron. xx. 7. Thou, Iſrael, art 
WIE my ſervant, the ſeed of Abraham my friend. Our 
Saviour gives the ſame title to his apoſtles, upon 
the ſame ground; John xv. 14. Ye are my friends, 
if ye do whatſoever I command you. And till 
more emphatically, Matt. x1. 50. Whefoever 
ſhall do the will of my Father which is in heaven, 
the ſame is my brother and fifter and mother. 
Chriſt acknowledges no relation, but what ari- 
ſes from religion only; nor regards any declara- 
tion of Love towards him, other than * of 
1 9 5 Obe - 
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obedience to his commands in the goſpel. St. 


Paul elegantly purſues the ſame ſimilitude, 
2 Cor. v. 16. Henceforth know we no man after 
the fleſh; yea, though ape have known Chriſt after 
the fleſh, yet now henceforth know we him no more. 
His meaning is; all temporal perſonal knowledge 


and friendſhip, ſuch as was between Chriſt and 
his natural relations here upon earth, now diſ- 


appears; and-no man knows Chriſt, or is known 
of him, any otherwiſe than in proportion as he 
obeys: his laws. The like is to be obſerved, 


concerning that title given to the Jews, of being 


God's peculiar. people: for they only were ſo in 


the ſpiritual and re! \gious ſenſe, who in practice, 
1 


not who in profeſſion, ſerved the true God. 


Gal. iii. 28 ; and Col. iii, 11. There is neither 


Few, nor Greek ; there is neither male nor female; 


neither , Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free; but 
Chriſt (that is, obedience to Chriſt) zs all in all. 


And ch. v. 6; and 1 Cor. vii. 19. Circumciſſon 
is nothing, and un ircumt iſion is nothing, but the 


keeping. of the commandments of God. And the ſame 
is fully exprefled in that declaration of John the 


Baptiſt, when he ſays, that even out of the fones 


of the; flreet, God could raiſe up children unto 


Abrabam : children unto him, in the ſpiritual 
and beſt ſenſe, who for his exemplary obedience 
had this teſtimony given him, that he-is called 
in Scripture (Rom, iv. 16.) the father ef the 
faithfal. | 


Nou from this account which has been gi- 


ven, of the true nature of Love towards God, it 
will be eaſy for us to correct the errors which 
men have ſometimes fallen into in both ex- 
| tremes, - 
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o not love God firicerely, as they ought. 'Now 


are the moral perfections of the Divine Nature, 
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tremes. Some have been very oonfident ef their 
Love towards God, from a mere wurmth of ſu- 
perſtitious zeal and enthuſiaſtie affection, wich- 
out any cafe to bring forth in their Ives 
the fruits of righteouſneſs und true hofineks, 
And the error of theſe men may be corrected, 
donſidering, that God being eſſentially Juſt un 
„holy and true, and of all other Ser per- 
tions; tis conſequently evident, that 'tinlefs 
they confider him under theſe characters which 
are inſeparable from his nature, and unleſs ele 
accordingly love (and themſelves imitute) 
virtues; tis not God whom they are zealous for 
but a mere abſtract notion, a Phantom only of 
their own imagination. 

On the contrary ; others there are, who tho 
they really love, and fear, and ferve God, in the 
courſe of a virtuous and religious life; yet, be- 
cauſe they feel not in themſelves that warmth'vf 
affection which many erithufraſts pretend to; 
therefore they are afraid and ſupſec̃t that they 


the error of theſe pious perſons is to be cor- 
rected, by confidering, that there is no other 
mark ſo infallible of the goodneſs of a tree, us 
the fruit which it brings forth. If they Tive in 
vobedience to the commands of God, they need 
no other evidence of the ſincerity of their hearts 
towards him: for all other ſigns may poffibly be 
erroneous ; but this is the very thin fignified 
itſelf, Love of s, righteoutneſs, and 
truth, is Love of God : for God is goodneſs and 
truth: and he who loves theſe virtues, which 


does 
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des horefore loue God moſt y; becauſe 
he loves-thoſscucellencies, for the ſake of which 
God expects that we ſhould love him above all 

in 
* further ; there are ſome perſons of this 
wort, who ate fearful that their Love towards 
God ĩs not entire and perfect, and that they do 
not love God a8 the! good, if they obey and 
ſerve him for the of reward. But this alſo 
tis a great miſtake: for as ſa, no Teſs than 
thdlineſs, is eſſential in the Divine Nature; fo in 
all inferior beings, the proper reward of virtue 
4s inſeparably defireable with virtue itſelf: and 
not the deſire of heaven, which is the perfoe- 
ion of virtue ; but only the deſite of finful-plea- 
mute, Whieh is deſtructive of virtue, is incon- 
ſiſtent with, and diminiſhes from, our Love of 
God. The Scripture expreſſly declares, that a he 
who cotneth to God, not only may, but mut 
believe —_— be eee them that dili- 

m: that Abraham according! 

Wee gd fther of the. th, baked fr 
tity which hath - one, hoſe builder and 
maler is God: that Moſes had reſpect unto the 
8 e of 'reward: that the *martyrs 
in hope, har bey mi obtain a better reſurrec- 
non: that "our Bimſelf endured the craſs, 
For the joy that as ſet bejore him : and that he 
end of Ul good men's faith is che ſalvation of thetr 
— even joy unſpeakable, amd full of glory.” The 

ope of which joy, the apoſtle, in that very verſe, 


t Heb, xi. 6. | > vet. 10, 14. 1 yer. 26, d 35. 
' ch, xi. 2. 1 Pet. i. 8, 9. 


not 
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not only ſuppoſes! to be: conſiſtent with, but 
; ſpeaks of it as being, itſelf, our Love of Chriſt. 
4% II. Having thus at large explained the duty 
injoined in the text, Thou ſhalt love the Lord ii 
God: I proceed no in the ſebond place, to con- 
Hider briefly the circumſtances requiſite to make 
the performance of this duty acceptable and 
complete: Thou ſhalt love him with all thy heart, 
and with all thy, foul, and with all thy mind, In 
St. Luke it is, ſome what more diſtinly,; with 
all thy bearto, with all thy ſoul, with all thy 
firength, and with all thy mind. Which words, 
/ tho'-ſometimes uſed promiſcuouſly, yet, when 
thus put together in order, ſeem intended to ex- 
preſs, after a more diſtinct manner, the requi- 
lite circumſtances of that obedience, which is 
the proper evidence of our Love towards God. 
And | YH»; 9111061474 6 1 o +9, 
\ vaſt, It muſt be ſincere: we muſt; love or 
obey him with all our heart. Tis not the ex- 
ternal act only, but the inward affection of the 
mind ptincipally, that God regards: an affec- 
tion of mind, which influences all 4 man's ac 
tions in ſecret *,- as well as in public ; which de- 
termines the. perſon's true character, or deno- 
mination; and diſtinguiſhes him who really is a 
ſervant of God, from him who only ſeems or 
appears to be ſo. It was the character of. the 
Jews of old, and is now of too great a patt of 
. Chriſtians, Exeb. xxxiii. 31. With. their mouth 
thus people ſhews much love, but their heart goeth 
after their covetouſneſs ; i. e. after their foful 


pleaſures. ' 


" Luke x. 27. Matt. vi. 
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' 2dly, Our obedience muſt be univerſal : we 
muſt love God with all our ſoul, or with our 
whole ſoul, He does not love God, in the 
Scripture-ſenſe, who 9 7 him in ſome inſtances 


only and not in all. No man, ſays our Saviour, 
can ſerve two maſters : and if any man love the 
world, the Love of the Father is not in him. F- 
ii. 15. And Jam. iv. 4. Wheſoever will be a friend 
of the world, is the enemy of God, The meaning 
of theſe paſſages is not, that he who truly loves 
God, muſt conſequently wholly negle&, and 
have no regard at all to any thing elſe ; but, that 
nothing elſe muſt ſo poſſeſs our affections, as to 
interfere with our duty, when they come in 
competition, and thereby render our hearts, as 
the Scripture expreſſes it, nat right, or not whole, 
with the Lord. Thus Saul was tempted to 
ſpare the beſt of the Amalekite's goods, expreſly 
contrary to God's command : and the Jews, 
under pretence of the Corban, of giving ſome- 
what to the ſervice of the temple, excuſed them 
ſelves from providing for their neceſſitous pa- 
rents: and many who have zealouſly taught the 
doctrine of Chriſt, ſhall at the day of judgment 
be bid to depart from him, becauſe they have 
allowed themſelves in the practice of ſome un- 
forſaken iniquities. The Pſalmiſt places his 
confidence in this only, that he had reſpe# unto. 
all God's commandments. Pſ. cxix. 6. Generally , 
ſpeaking, moſt men's temptation lies principally 
in ſome one particular inſtance : and this is the 
proper trial of the perſon's obedience, or of his 
Love towards God. If he overcomes in this 


inſtance, then may he have confidence towards 
Vor. I. E God; 
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God; but if he fails here, and continues ſo to 
do, he is guilty of all. By forſaking the fin that 
moſt eaſily beſets us, we mult endeavour to im- 
prove daily and grow in grace ; aiming at the 
character given in the goſpel to Zacharias, that 
he was perfect, walking in all the commandments 
of the Lord blameleſs. The meaning is; not that 
our obedience can in this life be indeed ſinleſs; 
but that we muſt be ſincere in endeavouring to 
avoid all ſin, according to the meaſure and poſ- 
ſibilities of our preſent frailty; till at laſt we be 
preſented really faultleſs, before the preſence of 
bis glory, with exceeding jay. 

3dly, Our obedience muſt be conſtant and 

perſevering in time, as well as univerſal in its 
extent: we mult love God with all our ſtrength; 
perſcvering in our duty, without fainting. He 
that endureth to the end, ſaith our Saviour, the 
fame ſhall be ſaved ; and be that overcometh, 
ſhall inherit all things ; and, we are made parta- 
kers of Chriſt, if wwe hold the beginning of our con- 
fiaence ſtedfaſt unto the end. The Scripture-notion 
of obedience is, walking in bolineſs and righte- 
ouſ! zeſs before hw all the days of our life, Luke 
1. 75. The meaning is, not ſo as never to fall 
into any ſin, but ſo as never to apoſtatize from 
our duty by falling finally into any courſe of ſin. 
The juſt ſhall live by faith; but if any man draw 
back, ſays God, my ſoul ſhall have no pleaſure in 
bim. For Chriſtianity i is a warfare, wherein we 
mult not only fight, but ſo fight, as to overcome 
and a race, wherein we muſt not only run, but ſo 
run, as to obtain. 


4thly, 
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Athly, Our obedience to God, ought to be 
willing and chearful: we muſt love him with 
all our mind. Pf. v. 12. They that love thy 
name will be joyful in thee : and St. Paul, among 
the fruits of the Spirit, reckons up peace, and 
joy in the Holy Ghojt. Nevertheleſs, this ought 
not to be matter of ſcruple to any weak and fin» 
cere mind: for obedience to the commands of 
God, whatever principle it proceeds from, even 
tho' it be but fear only, will be accepted unto 
falvation. But virtue becomes more perfect, 
when 'tis made eaſy by love, and by habitual 
practice incorporated as it were into a man's 
very nature and temper. For fo the Scripture 
repreſents angels, as rejoicing and delighting to 

rform their Lord's pleaſure: and our Saviour 
declares that 'twas his meat and drink to do the 
will of his Father which is in heaven. Which 
examples when-we can in any tolerable degree 
imitate, then is fulfilled in us the obſervation of 
St. John”, that perfect Love caſteth out fear; and 
that of St. Paul; Rom. viii. 15. that e have not 
received the ſpirit of bondage to fear, but the ſpi- 
rit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father: 
and 2 Tim. i. 7. God hath not given us the ſpirit 
of fear, but of Love, and of a ſound mind. 

Theſe are the circumſtances requiſite to make 
the performance of this duty acceptable and 
complete : we muſt love the Lord our God, 
with all our Heart, with all our ſoul, with all our 
ſirength, and with all our mind. The 
IIld and laſt thing obſervable in the text, is 
the weight and importance of the duty : it is the 
— P x John iv. 18. 
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firſt and great commandment. The reaſon is, 
becauſe tis the foundation of all; and, without 
regard to God, there can be no religion. Not 
that virtue, at any time, or in any perſon what- 
ſoever, can be not praiſe-worthy ; much leſs, that 
in thoſe who have not a right knowledge of 
God, even virtuous actions themſelves are (as 
ſome have very unreaſonably affirmed). only 
ſplendid fins ; but that there is no ſecurity, no 
certain depending upon ſuch virtues, as ariſe 
merely accidental from natural goodneſs of tem- 
per, and are not built upon a firm and ſettled 
perſuaſion, that God does now govern, and will 
finally judge the world. The houſe is good; 
but it is built (according to our Saviour's com- 
pariſon) upon the ſand only, and not upon a 
rock. Tis faith only, that overcomes the world: 
nothing but a ſteady belief of a judgment to 
come, and of God's being a rewarder of them 
that diligently ſeek him, can be effectual to con- 
quer the temptations of ſin. This faith there- 
tore, that we may all hold faſt, God of his in- 
finite mercy grant, &c. 
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PsAL, xcvii. Part of the firſt Verſe. 
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The Lord is king, the earth may be glad there. 


TO acknowledge a Deity, and yet ſuppoſe, 
as ſome of the heathen philoſophers pre- 

tended to do, that he is altogether unconcerned 
either in the creation or; government of the 
world, is owning him in words, and diſowning 
him in reality. In like manner, to confeſs that 
God made the world, and all things therein, 
and at the ſame time deny his care and provi- 


dence over it; is, in effect, maintaining a God 


without Divine Attributes. It is maintainin 


inconſiſtent opinions, and ſeparating things eſ- 
f E 3 * ſentially 
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ſentially united. As ſure as there is a God, fo 
ſure it is that he muſt be ſupremely wile, . and 
infinitely good. But to create the world, and 
then leave it to itſelf, and all the confuſion 
conſequent thereupon, is a conduct impoſſible to 
be reconciled with either of thoſe perfections. 
If our ' cleareſt ideas are to be truſted, there 


would be no wiſdom, no goodneſs at all in ſuch 


a procedure. For whatever ends might be pro- 
poſed in the production of ſuch a forlorn world, 


they might not poſſibly be anſwered. Neither 
the Creator's glory, nor his creatures happineſs, 


could be in any meaſure -accomplifhed without 


a Providence, And as to any other intentions, 
we are not able to frame any conception of them. 
However, they muſt needs likewiſe be ineffec- 
tual, and fruſtrate on the fame ſuppoſition. 
But let us examine the grounds of this im- 
tant doctrine ſomewhat more particularly 
and diſtinctly. Strictly ſpeaking,” the creation 
neceſſarily requires the continued influence and 
perpetual ſupport of its Creator. The natural 
world could not ſubſiſt a moment without the 
Almighty Hand which firſt formed it. Should 
God” be pleaſed at any time to withdraw his 
port and protection, all nature muſt ſink in an 
instant. Moſt certainly every thing would im: 
medlately run to ruin, and probably fall to no- 
thing. Both reaſon and revelation aſſure us, that 
by him all things cunſiſt. That he preſerveth 
and upholdeth all things by the ord of his power. 
That in bis hand is the foul of every living thing, 


and the breath of all mankind. And that in him 


we live, move, and have our being. In this re- 
—— 7 21 2 q ſpect 
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ſpect therefore, God's Providence not only ſtands 
on firm foundations, and ſure evidence, but ap- 
pears abſolutely neceſſary; ſince the world could 
no more continue without his aid, than it could 
exiſt without it at firſt. The great machine of 
the univerſe, ſo wonderfully framed and fitted 
as it is, yet cannot go of itſelf; as unavoidably 
depending on its Almighty Author, and natu- 
rally requiring his concurrence, to keep it not 
only in order, but in being. Nor does this ar- 
gue any defect in his workmanſhip; becauſe an 
independent ſyſtem of creatures is not only ab- 
ſurd, but utterly impoſſible. | 

Nevertheleſs, it is not ſo much this, as ano- 
ther branch of Divine Providence, that we are 
chiefly to underſtand by the declaration in my 
text, God ſuperintends indeed the whole; and 
governs the natural, as well as the moral world. 
All creatures are ſubject to his power and rule, 
whether they be animate, or inanimate : but. 
when his reign, his dominion, his kingdom are 
ſpoken of; we are primarily, if not peculiarly, 
to underſtand his government of moral agents, 
and rational ſubjects. As theſe are his nobleſt 
productions, and ſtand at the top of the crea- 
tion, they muſt needs be the principal objects 
of his care and providence. To direct mere 
matter, and produce out of it ſo much order and 
convenience, ſo much beauty and variety, ſo 
much ſymmetry and proportion, requires doubt- 
leſs great power and wiſdom ; but to preſide 
over the intellectual ſyſtem, to rule not only the 
children of men, and the kingdom of the earth, but 
all angels, and authorities, and heavenly powers; 

E 4 | ſuch 
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ſuch an adminiſtration as this is Divine in the 
\ higheſt ſenſe ; and ſuch a kingdom moſt worthy 
of him, whoſe power is boundleſs and bis under = 
flanding infinite: and who upon that account is he 
only Potentate, King of Kings, and Lord of Lords, 
Hut to proceed; this kingdom of God, this 
government of the moral world, being in a, 
more eſpecial manner the doctrine of my text, 
and indeed moſt expreſly taught throughout the 
whole Scriptures, need not be more particularly 
proved from thence, Let us therefore briefly 
and impartially inquire how it appears to the 
reaſon of our own minds. The queſtion then 
is, if it can be called ſo, whether God's crea- 
tures, his intelligent creatures, be under his care, 
protection, and government; or whether they 
are Wholly abandoned to their own manage- 
ment, and given up to their own guidance, If 
they be left, to themſelves, and the government 
of the world is refuſed by the maker of it ; no 
other account can poſſibly be given of the thing, 
but that he cither ame, power or inclination 
either was not able to execute this great charge, 
or not willing. Aud if both theſe ſuppoſitions are 
evidently falſe and groundleſs, the conſequenco 
muſt be the truth of the propoſition ſet forth in 
my text. That God neither did, nor could 
want power to govern the world, is manifeſt 
even to demonſtration. For not to mention that 
Omnipotence is an eſſential attribute of the Di- 
vine nature, molt certain it is, that he who was 
able to create the world, muſt much more be 
able to direct and govern it; creation implying 
and requiring the highelt of all power, 11 
WO 
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who could raiſe the univerſe from nothing, and 
fix it originally in the moſt exact order, cannot 
ſſibly fail of full power to preſerve and regu 
lace. He who planted the ear, as the Plalmiſt 
obſerves, ſhall he not hear; he who formed the 
eye, ſhall be not ſee ? Can any thing eſcape his 
rception who inhabits eternity and infinity ? 
ho vitally exiſts every where, and can be ab- 
ſent no where? And as nothing is unknown to 
him, ſo nothing is impoſſible with him, No- 
thing can reſiſt his will, or make the leaſt op- 
ſition to his decrees, Omnipotence knows 
no difficulties ; but with the greateſt eaſe ac- 
compliſhes whatever it pleaſes, and ſubdueth all 
things unto itſelf, The whole creation is full 
of this truth; and every object we meet with, 
roclaims the incomprehenſible power and ma- 
jeſty of him that made it. | 
Since then it-cannot be ſuppoſed, without the 
greateſt contradiction to his nature, that God 
ſhould be unable to govern the world; we are 
next to conſider whether he could be ſuppoſed 
unwilling. And the reſolution of this point 
will readily be found. For whatever is moſt 
agreeable to perfect Wiſdom and Goodneſs, 

muſt in this caſe be fact. Moſt infallibly God 
is ever willing to determine, and do, what is 
wiſeſt and beſt. Can then any man think it 
agreeable to perfect Wiſdom, that God ſhould 
be ſo regardleſs of the works of his hands, as 
immediately to lay aſide all care and concern 
about them ? That he ſhould make the world, 
and then forſake it as ſoon as he had made it? 
That he ſhould furniſh and fit it up in the = 
bleſt 
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bleſt manner, and repleniſh it with an endleſs 
variety of inhabitants : that he ſhould produce 
innumerable orders of beings, and ranks of 
creatures, many of them formed after his own 
Divine image, and qualified for the knowledge 
and imitation of himſelf; and when he had ſo 
done, relinquiſh the whole, and give every 
thing up to chance and confuſion ? How can 
ſuch a condu as this be aſcribed to any wiſe 
agent? And much leſs to infinite wiſdom. 
For as we before obſerved; whatever ends or 
intentions the Creator propoſed, they could ne- 
ver be accompliſhed without his direction and 
concurrence: —- But perhaps it may be urged, 
that the world was framed in ſuch wonderful 
order and perfection, as to ſtand in no further 
need of the Creator's ſuperintendence; and that 
his rational creatures were made capable of 
guiding themſelves, and governing thoſe be- 
neath them; and that thereby the order of the 
world might be maintained without the Divine 
interpoſition. The anſwer to which is, that 
every part of this pretence is groundleſs. It is 
demonſtrable that the very material world can- 
not be kept in order by ſecond cauſes, but conti- 
nually ſtands in need of the Creator's influence, 
as might be ſhewn at large. And much leſs 
could the order and harmony of the intellectual 
world be maintained without the Divine admi- 
niſtration. It is true, men are endued with 
reaſon, and angels with more; but yet both 
men and angels being endued alſo with liberty, 
and imperfect, might act againſt the light of 
their own minds, and fall into diſorder; and ac- 
cordingly 
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cordingly both have actually done ſo. On which 
account, were it not for God's providence and 
government, it is evident that the moral world, 
as well as the natural, would become a mere 
chaos, and fall into inextricable confuſion. Is 
it not neceſſary for public ſecurity, that evil 
men and evil angels be curbed and reſtrained ? 
Is it not neceſſary that innocence be protected, 
and virtue encouraged ? That guilt be expoſed 
and proſecuted, and vice and villainy checked 
and puniſhed ? And how ſhould any thing of 
this kind be effectually done, if God did not fit 
at the helm, direct all his affairs, and diſpoſe of 
alt events, according to the rules of righteouſ- 
neſs and truth. But in order to diſcover the 
weakneſs of this plea, we need only take notice 
how it would hold in any human eſtabliſh- 
ments. Is any thing to be done without rulers 
and governors ? And ſuppoſing a ſet of laws, of 
the beſt laws, already made ; will they execute 
themſelves? "Tis very true that men have rea- 
ſon to direct them, and laws of various kinds; 
but 'tis likewiſe as true, that many men have 
wild humours, fierce defires, and furious paſ- 
ſions, which frequently prompt them to act in 
defiance both of law and reaſon. On which 
account, and for the enforcement and ſupport of 
both, an executive power is, and ever will be, 
abſolutely neceſſary in all ſtates and commu- 
nities. And muſt not this obſervation hold 
much ſtronger in reſpect of the whole creation? 
If the ſeveral ſocieties among men require ru- 
lers and governors, and cannot ſubſiſt without 
them ; what can we think of the univerſe it- 


ſelf? 
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ſelf? Muſt not the whole ſtand in greater need 
of government, than any part? Moſt certain 
therefore it is, that the all-wiſe Creator would 
never produce ſuch a great and glorious ſyſtem, 
and then leave it in a ſtate of anarchy ; this be- 
ing utterly inconſiſtent with all the rules of 

wiſdom that we are capable of diſcovering. 
Nor is it leſs repugnant to his righteouſneſs 
and goodneſs, As perfectly good, he muſt 
propoſe the welfare of his creatures; and in 
order thereto, he would not fail to direct and 
E. them. For as we have already ſeen, if 
e had left them to themſelves, they could nei- 
ther expect happinels, ſecurity, nor quiet. 
Again, his guidance and government of the world 
clearly follows from the rectitude of his na- 
ture. It is impoſſible that he ſhould be ignorant 
of the behaviour of his creatures. He mult ſee 
at all times whether they do well or ill, whe- 
ther they act virtuouſly or wickedly ; and, as a 
righteous being, cannot fail to judge them ac- 
cordingly. If God did not govern the world, 
no ſufficient diſtinction could be maintained be- 
tween virtue and vice; nay, in many caſes it 
would happen the latter * cs more than 
the former. Vice would often ſucceed and 
flouriſh, and virtue fall into extreme diſtreſs. 
Now this, I ſay, is what a righteous God cannot 
ſably ſuffer ; not finally I mean. He may 
uffer it for a ſeaſon, and in fact we find that he 
actually does ſo; inſomuch that his government 
of the world has been ſometimes called in que- 
ſtion on this very account. But certainly with- 
Out 
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out juſt grounds. The irregular diſtribution of 
good and evil in this life is indeed a clear proof 
of a future ſtate, wherein every thing will be 
punctually adjuſted and ſet to rights; but it 
proves nothing at all againſt the doctrine we 
are conſidering. As ſure as God is righteous 
and holy, vice will ſuffer, and virtue will pre- 
vail ind proſper in due time. But no reaſon 
can be ſhewn why the preſent time muſt needs 
be the propet time: ſo far from it, that good 
reaſons may be given for the contrary, How 
ever, fince it muſt be done ſooner or later, either 
in this life or the next; ſince it neceſſarily fol- 
lows, from the perfections of the Divine nature, 
that the righteous will be protected and en- 
couraged, and the wicked puniſhed ; and fince 
moreover this can only be done by the great 
Searcher of hearts; the conſequence muſt be 
that the world is governed by him: 

Should we go on to inquire how he governs 
it, and preſume to ſearch into the methods and 
meaſures of Divine Providence, we may eaſily 
bewilder ourſelves in a ſpeculation vaſtly too 
high for us. We have all the reaſon in the. 
world to aſſure ourſelves that God's government 
is moſt perfect, in all reſpects; but to account 
for the direction and diſpoſal of particular events, 
and to diſcover how far they come under, and 
coincide with general laws, ſeem undertakings 
far above our preſent faculties We do not ſo 
much as know, with any certainty, whether 
there be any juſt ground for diſtinguiſhing, as 
we ordinarily do, between a general and a par- 


ticular Providence, All particular events, for 
| aught 
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aught we know, may be ſuperintended and dif- 
poſed by general laws. I might explain and 
confirm this obſervation by various inſtances and 
ſuppoſitions ; but I ſhall only mention at preſent 
that which follows; a ſuppoſition not only very 
antient, but very natural, and therefore more 
eaſy to be conceived, and more apt to be enter- 
tained. —What I mean is, that the particulari- 
ties of human life may be ſpecially provided for 
by a delegation of power and authority to ſub- 
ordinate agents; by whoſe inviſible interven- 
tion, events may be directed agrecably to the 
will and wiſdom of the Supreme Governor : 
and that perhaps in perfect conſiſtence with the 
ſtated laws of the natural world. What abſur- 


dity, what impropriety, in ſuppoſing ſuch a 


proviſion as this for the tuition and government 
of mankind ? Can we think it any derogation 
from the honour and majeſty of the Supreme 
Ruler, to inveſt certain beings of exalted powers 
and perfections with the adminiſtration of his 
providential decrees; they preſiding over the 
ſeveral parts of the univerſe, while he himſelf, 
who alone is capable of it, informs and directs 

the whole? This ſeems perfectly conformable 
to that ſubordination and ſcale of beings, which 
prevail throughout all nature, as far as our fa- 
cultics are able to ſearch. Could we ſee fur- 
ther, we might probably find every ſyſtem, 
every habitable globe, under the government of 
vicegerents ; and perhaps the various diſtricts 
and provinces of each divided amongſt the hoſt 
of heaven, and reſpectively adminiſtered accord- 


ing to the appointments of unerring wiſdom, If 


this 
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this be agreeable to nature and reaſon, as mult, 
I think, be allowed ; I may fafely add, that it 
is by no means diſagreeable to revelation : ſo far 
from it, that we find in Scripture frequent in- 
timations of this amazing ſcheme of Providence. 
I fee not therefore why it may not be ſuppoſed 
a general law of God's moral government; and 
that ſuch a one, as no way interferes, but per- 
fectly conſiſts with his laws of nature.—But I 
return to what is more directly the doctrine in 
my text, 

Thus then it appears from the plain princi- 
les of reaſon that the Lord is King, as we read 
in my text : and the next thing to be conſidered 
is the inference which there follows, the earth 
may be glad thereof. And in truth it is one of 
the juſteſt and moſt natural inferences in the 
world. For what is there in all the compaſs 
of nature, or even within the reach of human 
imagination, that can adminiſter to the minds 
of men ſo much true comfort, contentment, and 
complacency, as this ſingle fact is capable of 
doing? The moſt deſirable, and moſt joyful 
truth, that can either be uttered, or conceived, 
is, that tbe Lord is King, and that his dominion 
endureth throughout all ages. If we have an 
thouglit, any reflection, muſt we not needs h, 
glad to find ourſelves in the hands, and under 
the protection of that Governor, whoſe great 
and conſtant aim is the ſafety and felicity of all 
his ſubjects? Who enjoins us no other laws 
than thoſe of truth and righteouſneſs ; which 
at the ſame time are the rule, the inviolable 
rule of his own actions. A Governor, who 
never 
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never wants power to do whatever he pleaſes, 
and who never pleaſes to do any thing but what 
is juſt and fit. Who is gracious, merciful, and 
long-ſuffering; full of gentleneſs, goodneſs, and 
loving-kindneſs ; and whoſe tender mercies are 
over all his orn. In ſhort, a Governor, who 
is fo far from dealing with his creatures by any 
capricious rules, or arbitrary meaſures ; that his 
will is the very law of kindneſs : all his precepts 
are favours and bleſſings, and his very judgments 
benefactions. 

If we reflect on our condition and circum- 
ſtances in this preſent world, we cannot but 
find cauſe to rejoice on all accounts, that we 
are under the tuition and adminiſtration of the 
Supreme Being. Conſidering our wants and 
infirmities, our frailties and follies, and how un- 
able we are to help ourſelves; our whole life 
ought to be looked upon as a ſtate of minority : 
even in our beſt and wiſeſt period, to loſe the 
guardianſhip of heaven would be certain ruin. 
This is our grand ſupport and ſecurity; and 
comparatively ſpeaking, the ſole foundation of 
our hope and truſt. We are beſet on all ſides, 
and threatened from all quarters ; are compaſ- 
ſed about with a great variety of dangers and 
diſtreſſes. Many difficulties we meet with that 
we cannot conquer ; many obſtacles that we 
cannot ſurmount. Numberleſs evils hang over 
our heads, ready to fall upon us, and cruſh us, 
every inſtant, When misfortunes are at a di- 
ſtance, very often we cannot foreſee them ; and 
when we do foreſee them, we often know not 
how to p:ievent them. And when they arrive, 

I and 
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and are actually upon us, we frequently are at a 
loſs how to redreſs them, or where to find a 
remedy. We are liable to ſo many diſaſters 
without, and ſo many diſorders within; are fo 
much expoſed to the fury of the elements, and 
the greater fury of lawleſs and violent men; 
find ſo many ſnares and temptations planted in 
our way ; have ſo many hazards and hardſhips 
to encounter ; ſuch a number of infirmities, cor- 
ruptions, and evil habits to ſubdue in ourſelves ; 
and ſuch force, fraud, and falſhood to withſtand 
in others ; that were we deprived of the protec- 
tion of Divine Providence, we ſhould be left ut- 
| terly deſolate, and fink down into the depths of 
ſin and ſorrow, and miſery, as naturally - as the 
ſparks fly upwards, —But, on the other hand, if 
we conſider ourſelves as the objects of God's 
care and concern ; that he is our ruler, our de- 
fender, our guide; and we his people, and the 
ſheep of his paſture ; the ſcene changes, our con- 
dition brightens, and every thing appears with 
a new face, If we take care not to forfeit his 
favours, nothing need to diſmay us ; for nothin 
can greatly hurt us. Though we walked throug 
the valley of the ſhadow of death ; though the earth 
were removed, and the mountains carried into the 
midſt of the ſea ; yet ſhould we need to fear no 
evil; for Cod is our refuge and ſtrength, a preſent 
belp, and a ſure ſupport, in every trouble. Are 
we ignorant? God is omniſcient, Are we im- 
potent? He is almighty. Are we apt to err, 
and prone to fin and folly? He is nnerring 
wiſdom, and ſpotleſs perfection. If he be on 
our ſide, what can be againſt us? If he protect 
Vor, I. F, us, 
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us, who can touch us? Are we ſurrounded 
with dangers and calamities, troubles and trials; 
inſomuch that our caſe appears deſperate ? He 
can extricate us with the greateſt eaſe, and de- 


liver us in a moment. For all nature is in his 


hand, and the whole creation at his beck, —80 
far then we have juſt cauſe to rejoice, ahd be 
glad, that The Lord is Ring. e 
But further; as there are many and great evils 
to be avoided, ſo there is a great variety of good 
to be ſought after. Many wants and wiſhes we 
unayoidably have; many natural defires that 


require to be gratifled; many craving appetites, 


and clamorous affections, that will be provided 
for, or continually torment us. Tho' we may 
ſubſiſt, yet we cannot be ſaid to proſper, in a 
temporal ſenſe, without a competent ſhare of 
the comforts and conveniencies of life. And 
had we nothing to depend on but our own en- 
deavours; how little ſhould we be able to make 
of them? We are apt to aſcribe our ſucceſſes to 
ourſelves, and our own conduct ; but doubtleſs, 
in a great meaſure, very unjuſtly, They 'are 
chiefly owing to Divine Providence, and the 
ſuccours of heaven; which conduct us, though 
unſeen, and carry us on to proſperous events. 
Without theſe invifible aids, we ſhould. fail, and 
fall ſhort, in almoſt every undertaking. No 
art, no ſkill, no diligence would avail us, if 


Providence forſook us. It would only be 1% 
labour, that we haſted to riſe early, and eat the 


bread of carefulneſs, if we had nothing to truſt 


to but our own endeavours. Nor could an 
of our fellow-creatures inſure our ſucceſs. For, 


I com- 
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comparatively ſpeaking, vain is the help of man, 
and precarious are all bis purpoſes But though 


human means be inſufficient for the accom- 


pliſhing of our ends, and the ſatisfying of our 


deſires; yet what may we not expect from the 


intet poſition of heaven, and the wiſdom and 
bounty of God's Providence? What good may 


we not hope for, if we be not wanting to our- 


ſelves? Whatever objects we ſet our hearts up- 
on; whatever bleffings we have in view; if 
they be fit for us, and we for them, we ſhall, 


in due time, affuredly obtain them. And is not 
this conſideration abundantly ſufficient to ſatisfy 
any reaſonable mind? If any enjoyment be, in 
its conſequences, miſchievous to ourſelves, we 
are falſe to our own intereſt if we deſire it: and 


if it be detrimental to the public, we cannot in- 
nocently pretend to it. But under theſe limi- 


tations, our purſuits will not fail to be crowned 


with ſucceſs.—And what a happineſs, what an 
honour is it to the children of men, to have, I 


will not ſay ſuch a Governor, but ſuch a Patron, 


ſuch a Benefactor, ſuch a Friend? A friend 


whoſe power is commenſurate to his wiſdom, 
and his goodneſs to both. A friend, ſo kind 
and conſtant, as never to deſert thoſe who do 
not deſert him. Whoſe favours are ineſtima- 
ble, and his bounty inexhauſtible. In a word, 
on whom we entirely depend for all the bleſ- 
ſings of this life, and all our hopes in the next. 
— Upon the whole, to be under the Divine 
rule and government, is the moſt defirable cir- 
cumſtance in the world. To be directed by 
infinite Wiſdom, protected by infinite Power, 
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and befriended by infinite Goodneſs, is the hap- 


pieſt ſituation, and the moſt glorious privilege, 


that could belong either to men or angels. 
What remains then, but that we chearfully 
and thankfully ſubmit to the authority of our 
heavenly Ruler ? That we pay a conſtant re- 
d, and a willing obedience to his ſacred 
— ; the violation of which is not only rebel- 
lion againſt God, but enmity againſt ourſelves. 


By diſobedience and impenitence, we may turn 


the joy and gladneſs, ſpoken of in my text, into 
Ser and — For moſt undoubtedly the 
Judge of all the earth will do what is right. He 
will not fail to execute judgment on obſtinate 
and incorrigible offenders. But if we obey his 


laws, and keep his commandments ; if we fin- 


cerely endeavour to fulfil his will, and dif- 


.charge our duty ; we are ſure of his acceptance, 
encouragement, and fayour. Moſt gently ſhall 


we be treated, moſt graciouſly indulged, and 
moſt abundantly rewarded. No good thing will 
le witb- hold from his faithful ſubjects ſer- 
vants. chi then are all they who are in ſuch 


à caſe ; ye bleſſed are the people who have the Lord 


tor their God, 
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SERMON v. 


The Nature and Influence of the Fear 
| of GOD. 


By the Rev. Dr. Joun Rooxks. 


Ps ALM xxxiii. 8. 


Let all the earth fear the Lord: ſtand in awe of 
bim, all ye that dwell in the world. 


UR paſſions are the ſprings which actuate 
the powers of our nature : if theſe are 
either too weakly or too ſtrongly moved, or 
miſled by falſe apprehenſions of the object, the 
productions muſt be proportionably defective or 
irregular. And fince the Fear of God is a paſ- 
ſion of the firſt and principal influence in reli- 
Ben. it is of the greateſt importance, that it be 
ormed upon ſuch views, as may give it a pro- 
per force and direction. | 
I therefore beg leave to enquire, | 
I. What is the proper awe and fear, which 
is due from man to God. 
F 3 Il. 
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II. To ſuggeſt ſome conſiderations which 
ought to pofle $ our ſouls with this affection to- 

wards the Deity, | 
III. To obſerve the influence this affection 

will have on the conduct of our lives. 

I. Fear in general is that paſſion of our na- 
ture, whereby we are excited to provide for our 
ſecurity upon the approach of evil. But when 
this deſcription is applied to the Fear of God, 
we are not to apprehend that God can be the 
author of any effect that is evil in itſelf, though 
it may by accident be evil to us: his ſevereſt 
inflictions are in themſelves acts of juſtice and 
righteouſneſs, and flow from the excellencies 
and perfections of his nature; though with re- 
ſpect to us, they have the evil of puniſhment, 
and demand this regard of our Fear to him, 
The frequent miſtakes of men in forming their 
apprehenſions of this object of their Fear, and 
conſequently of the nature of that reſpect which 
is due to him, has given rife to that neceſſary 
diſtinction of the Fear of God into a ſervile or 
ſuperſlitious, and a filial or religious Fear, The 
former we are to avoid as a diſhonour to God; 
the latter we are obliged to as an indiſpenſible 
duty, the true ſpring and motive of our Chriſtian 
obedience. 'When men repreſent the Divine 
Nature to their minds as the author of evil; as 
a being averſe from their happineſs, and armed 
with power only for their deſtruction; as an 
auſtere and rigorous maſter, eaſily provoked, 
and always lifting up his hand to take ven- 
geance; ſuch conceptions muſt unavoidably 
raiſe in our minds the paſſion of terror, Ae 
e BUR o 
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of the Divine Nature, mixed with abhorrence 
and averſion, as from an enemy whom we Hate, 
but dare not reſiſt. But this is fo far from that 
Fear which is a duty required by God, that even 
the devils ate conſtrained to do this homage to 
his majeſty, who believe and tremble, This is 
no other than that forced reſpect a captive pays 
to his conqueror, a ſlave to his lord, And the 
worſhip we are induced to offer from theſe miſ- 
taken apprehenſions of the Divine Nature, is a 
blaſphemous affront to his perfections; ſince we 
worſhip him not as God, but as a cruel and ty- 
rannical being, the idol of our fears, and the 
creature of our ſuperſtition ; and we might for 
the ſame reaſons adore the malice and power 
even of hell itſelf, a 

The Fear then which is acceptable to God, 
is a filial or religious Fear: an awful reverence 
of the Divine Nature, 3 from a juſt 
eſteem and regard to his perfections, which 
produces in us an inclination to his ſervice, and 
an unwillingneſs to offend him. This is a duty 
we owe, in ſome proportion, to all who ſtand in 
a ſuperior relation to us, and is in the fifth com- 
mandment required towards our prince and our 
parent, under the name of honour ; a reſpect 
which in the notion of it implies a mixture of 
love and fear; and in the object equally — 
ſes goodneſs and power. As a ſon, though he 
reverences the authority of his father, and is de- 
terr d by a juſt 1 of his diſpleaſure 
from daring to offend him; yet forgets not at 


the ſame time that he is concerned with the 
F 4 tendereſt 
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tendereſt affection for his happineſs, the protec- 
tor of his weakneſs, and the reliever of his 
wants; one who will look on his failings with 
mercy, and even correct his offences with com- 
paſſion : ſo tho religion demands our reverence 
of God, as that ſovereign power from whom we 
derive our being, the judge of all our actions, 

and the author and difpoler of our happineſs ; 

tho' it repreſents him cloathed with majeſty and 
honour, as the Supreme Ruler of the world, to 
whole authority al things in heaven and earth 
do bow and obey ; yet it teaches us at the ſame 
time to adore him as a mild and merciful being, 
of infinite love and affection to his creatures; 
as a friend and a father, whoſe care ſupplies 
our wants, and defends our impotence; to whoſe 
favour we owe all the happineſs we can receive 
here, and from whoſe compaſſion in Chriſt we 
hope for eternal glory hereafter, This is the 
proper character of the Deity ; and while we 
thus repreſent him to our faith, as his goodneſs 
will forbid us to dread him as ſlaves, ſo his ma- 
jeſty will command us to reverence him as ſons. 
But from that ſervile dread we reprove as cri- 
minal, we muſt be careful to diflinguiſh that 
terror and aſtoniſhment which is ſpread over the 
conſcience of the ſinner, when he firſt begins to 
reflect on the danger of his ſtate, and the penal- 
ties he has incurred from the juſtice of God. 
For tho' this Fear, in its firſt impreſſions, be at- 
tended with very uncomfortable views of the 
Divine Nature, and attends chiefly to the ex- 
tent of his power, and the rigour of his juſtice; 
yet 


/ 
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yet whenever it is effectual to our converſion, 
and engages our applications to appeaſe his an- 
ger, it cannot be without ſome confidence in his 
goodneſs, and a regard to the more amiable at- 
tributes of the Deity ; and muſt conſequently 
have alſo a leſs perfect degree of that filial re- 
verence recommended by religion. | 

For if this terror were merely that ſervile 
dread which repreſents God as an implacable, 
inexorable being, the ſoul under ſuch an im- 
preſſion would fit down unactive, overwhelmed 
with an horrible deſpair ; and never engage in a 
fruitleſs attempt to appeaſe a power, whom no 
ron could intreat, no repentance reconcile. 

is plain therefore, that tho' this Fear be not 
that compoſed reverence, with which the ſoul 
looks on God in a ſtate of confirmed piety z yet 
neither is it that ſervile dread, which flees from 
him as an hoſtile, unfriendly being, delighting in 
the miſery of his creatures. And therefore 
ſome of the ſchools have uſed a middle term to 
expreſs this affection, and have called it an ini- 
tial Fear of God: a diſpoſition ſo far from being 
offenſive to him, that it ſeems to be properly 
that broken and contrite heart, with which a. 
ſoul under the conviction of fin ought to look 
upon its judge ; and what the Scripture empha- 
tically calls the beginning of wiſdom; a temper, 
which, in the ſame proportion as we apprehend 
the juſtice of God to be pacified by our repent- 
ance, will gradually improve into that filial re- 
verence accompanied with love, which (as 1 


obſerved) is the proper affection of a confirmed 
piety, 
prey Theſe 
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Theſe diſtinctions of the Fear of God give us 
a clear and eaſy reconciliation of thoſe ſeeming 
inconſiſtencies of Scripture, with reſpect to this 
affection: For when St. 7obn tells us, that per- 
felt love cafteth out fear—and again, that be that 
feareth, it not made perfect in love; theſe aſſer- 
tions can no otherwiſe conſiſt with thoſe Serip- 
tures which enjoin the Fear of God, and recom- 
mend it as the whole of our duty, than by un- 
derſtanding the former, either of that ſervile 
dread which reprobates and devils have of God, 
or rather of that initial Fear which attends the im- 

rfe& converſion of a ſinner; the latter, of that 
Bl reverence, which is the ſtrength and orna- 
ment of the ſoul, in a compoſed ſtate of reli- 

ion. 
: The nature of the duty thus explained, be 
pleaſed to attend me, 

IT. In ſome conſiderations that ought to poſ- 
ſeſs our ſouls with this affection towards the 
. Deity. Now every one of the Divine perfec- 
tions are arguments for this reverence towards 
him, Can we reflect on the infinite knowledge 
and omnipreſence of God, and not ſtand in awe 
of that being, who is conſcious to all our fail- 
'ings and infirmities, who is about our bed and 
about our path, who ſees, obſerves, and records 
every word and action of our lives, and from 
whom even the moſt ſecret thoughts and inten- 
tions of the heart are not concealed ? Or, can 
we remember that he 1s infinitely juſt, without 
a religious concern for the event of that day, 
when we muſt appear before his impartial tri- 


bunal? Goodneſs, holineſs, and mercy, are in- 
deed 
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deed the immediate objects of our love; but 
when we reflect on the infinite diſproportion, in 
which theſe qualities are poſſeſſed by God, and 
the moſt perfect of his creatures; that the hea- 
vens are not pure in his ſight, and that he 
charges even his angels with folly ; with how 
lowly a reverence muſt we bow don our ſouls 
before ſo excellent a being, and adore a nature 
ſo much ſuperior to our own ? But the attri- 
bute which eſpecially demands this affection 
from us, is his power. None can reſiſt or inter- 
rupt the execution of his will; our happineſs and 
our miſery, our ſouls and our bodies are in his 
hands; he has power to ſave, and power to de- 
{troy ; nor is he accountable to any for his do- 
minion over us. If he be angry, every creature 
that he has made, is ready to exccute his ven- 
geance; and unleſs his wrath be appeaſed, an 
eternity of torments awaits the objects of his 
diſpleaſure, Now though a juſt confidence in 
his goodneſs muſt preſerve us from a ſervile 
dread of his power, and deſpair of his mercy z 
yet ſo unlimited, ſo irreſiſtible an authority can- 
not be reflected on, without the moſt awful re- 
verence, even by thoſe whoſe piety aſſures its 
favour to them. But theſe arguments atiſing 
from the perfections of the Deity, will yet more 
effectually poſſeſs us with this reverence, if at 

the ſame time we reflect with a juſt humility 
on ourſelves, That we are indigent, defence- 
leſs beings z the creatures of his power, and the 
dependants of his providence; ſo far as we 
know, the loweſt of all intelligent beings; whoſe 
ſtrength is weakneſs, and whoſe wiſdom is fol- 


ly. 
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ly. And, what is yet a more mortifying con- 
fideration, we have provoked this Almighty 
Power by our fins ; have affronted his goodneſs, 
deſpiſed his counſel, and rebelled againſt his 
authority. And if prophets and apoſtles, the 
favour'd of God, fell down with reverence at 
the feet even of his angels ; if Moſes himſelf, 
tho' honoured with the character of his friend, 
-was ſtruck with exceeding fear and trembling, 
at the glory of his perfections; if even thoſe 
holy and unoffending ſpirits, the angels of his 
preſence, veil their faces, and bow down before 
the throne of his majeſty ; with what awe and 
reverence ſhould we, ſinful duſt and aſhes, ap- 

roach that infinite Power we have fo — 
offended? With what humility implore his 
pardon? To theſe conſiderations of duty, I 
might add alſo motives of intereſt recommend- 
ing this affection to us: I might obſerve with 
Solomon *, that in the Fear of the Lord there ts 
a firong confidence; that tis @ place of refuge to 
bis children ; that 'tis the beſt preſervative from 
all thoſe temporal fears and diſquietudes which 
corrupt the enjoyment, and embitter the lives 
of men ; fince the malice or power of all infe- 
rior beings, and even the wills and paſſions of 
men, are but inſtruments in the hand of God, 
and conſequently are no farther to be feared by 
us, than we apprehend him provoked to uſe 
them in our puniſhment. But I ſhall infiſt on- 
Jy on one argument taken from the effect of 
this fear, and that is what I 


2 Prov. xiv, 26. 


III. Pro- 
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III. Propoſed to conſider : the influence this 
affection will have on the conduct of our lives. 

In general, the effect of this Fear will be a 
fincere, univerſal obedience to the commands of 
God. 

The only motives that can be imagin'd of 
our obedience to the laws of any perſon, are 
either the value ancl certainty of the rewards he 
propoſes, together with an aſſurance of his in- 
clination and ability to confer them; or an a 

rehenſion of his juſtice and ſeverity in unith- 
ing our diſobedience, Now neither of theſe, 
excluſive of the other, is the true principle of 
our obedience to God, For, if our obſervance 
of the Divine laws proceeded merely from an 
opinion of his inclination to our happineſs, 
whenever his providence or juſtice ſhould think 
fit to viſit us with any great affliction, he would 
no longer appear that kind, benevolent being we 
before worſhipped, and conſequently the motive 
that engag d our ſubmiſſion, would loſe its 
force on us. Twas with this imperfe& prin- 
ciple of duty, that Satan reproach'd the inte- 
grity of Job*. Doth Fob (faid he) ſerve God for 
nought ? Haſt thou not made a hedge about him, 
pi. about all that he hath ? Thou haſt bleſſed the 
work of his hands, and his ſubſtance is increaſed 
in the land. But put forth thine band now and 
7 all that he hath, and he will curſe thee to thy 

ace. 
Indeed if the Divine laws were propoſed to 
our obſeryance, with no other motives than the 


» Job i. 9, 10, 11. | 
advantages 
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advantages attending it, they would be little 
more than an advice, and have but a very weak 
influence on the far greater part of mankind, 
who are more inclined to purſue their happi- 
neſs, in the ſatisfactions that lie before them in 
this life, than to wait on the promiſes of a di- 
ſtant reverſion. Tis therefore neceſſary to en- 
gage alſo the Fears of men by the annexion of 
ſuch penalties, as by the weight and certainty 
of them will over-balance the perfuaſions of 
temporal pleaſure. 

n the other ſide, if our obedience were the 
effect only of a dread of the power and ven- 


geance of God, it would be no better than the 


ſubmiſſion of a ſlave to the tyranny of an inſo- 
Jent maſter ; and muſt want that choice and in- 
clination, which alone can make our obedience 
'g6ceptable'to God. As he requires a ſubmiſſion 


to the authority of his commands, fo he ex- 


pects that fubmiſſion ſhould be accompanied 


-with an entire truſt in his goodneſs, and affec- 
tion to his ſervice : by the former we adore him 
as the Lord and Governor of the world; by the 


latter as our Father which is in heaven, The 
proper motive therefore of our Chriſtian obedi- 


ence, is that Fear which is made perfect 


love; that filial reverence I have deſcribed and 


recommended, which has in it a juſt mixture 
of both theſe affections, and acts upon our lives 


with the force of both. This is a principle 
adapted to every paſſion and faculty of our na- 


ture, to every ſtate and condition of our life; 


and, when rightly formed, will direct us to the 
juſt performance of our duty in all; will equally 
* prepare 
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prepare our patience for the day of adverſity, 
and engage our gratitude to the mercies of God ; 
will ſuggeſt tears to our repentance, and halle- 
lujahs to our praiſes; will make us receive his 
favours as the bleſſings, his puniſhments as the 
corrections of a father. The awe of his ma- 
jeſty will keep us from preſumption, and the 
progres of his mercy from deſpair : for as is 

is maſeſty, ſo is his mercy. Both theſe attri- 
butes will be equally in our view, and concur to 
form the diſpoſition of the foul. If this prin- 
ciple were thoroughly fixed in the minds of 
men, we ſhould be aſhamed of hypocriſy, and 
tremble at profaneneſs; neither hope our trea- 
chery could eſcape the notice, nor our —_— 
mies the vengeance of God. Our ſecret actions 
would be as regular as our public; our devotions 
as great in the cloſet as they appear in the tem- 
ple : we ſhould perform every inſtance of our 
ou: not with eye-ſervice as men- pleaſers, but 
with the ſame ſincerity with which we comply 
with the deſires of our friend, or our father: 
the leaſt of his commands would appear venera- 
ble to us, and the moſt difficult not grievous. 
In ſum, this affection will give warmth to our 
zeal, and ſpirit to our devotions ; will animate 
our faith, enliven our hope, and extend our 
charity; will deter us from ſin, and encourage 
us in our duty, 5 

Since therefore this is the true principle of 
Chriſtian obedience, the only foundation on 
which the ſuperſtructure of religion can riſe 
with a proper ſtrength and beauty, let us labour 
to form in our minds ſuch juſt apprehenſions 
of 
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of the Deity, as may poſſeſs our ſouls with this 
reverence towards him, Such as are our con- 
ceptions of God, ſuch will be our affection to- 
wards him; and ſuch as is the affection of the 
heart, ſuch will be the ſervice and obedience we 
ſhall pay him. Let us therefore take care nei- 
ther to affront his majeſty by want of reverence, 
nor diſhonour his goodneſs by a ſervile dread of 
his power. Both are defects equally deſtruc- 


tive of true religion; the one tending to extin- 


guiſh it, by inclining the mind to a contempt 
of God ; the other to corrupt it by ſuperſtition. 
As therefore the reflection on his goodneſs 


ſhould reconcile us with delight to the duties 


he enjoins ; ſo muſt we remember that we are 
to ſerve him with Fear; and, even in thoſe acts 


of our worſhip, which principally engage the 
mind in contemplating the wonders of his love, 
.not forget the honour due to his majeſty, but 
.even rejoice unto him with reverence ; and 
while we approach him with the confidence of 


ſons, humble ourſelves before him with the re- 
fignation of creatures, and the contrition of ſin- 
ners. And, | 

Laſtly, Let it not diſcourage any of us that 
our converſion from a ſtate of fin to God, is at- 


tended with terrible apprehenſions of his ſeverity 


and power, fince (as I obſerved) this is not that 
flaviſh dread which deſtroys religion, but the 
beginning of wiſdom ; an impreſſion of Divine 
grace on the ſou], which, duly cultivated, will 
end in confidence in the mercy, and pleaſure in 


the ſervice of God. The Divine Nature will 


gradually appear more amiable to us, and even 
| our 
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dur preſent fears will improve our affection: the 
mercy of his pardon will endear him to our 
titude, and as. we have much forgiven, we ſhall 
love much, 

In the preſent ftate of our-infirmity; the ſoul, 

I am afraid, can rarely arrive to that juſt temper- 
ament of affection, with which man in his inno- 
cence adored his maker. Our imperfect con- 
ceptions of the Deity, and the frequent failings 

and offences to which the beſt of us are con- 
ſcious, will debaſe the honour we pay him, 
with ſome alloys of a ſervile mixture: The 
proper and adequate reverence due from the 
ſoul to God, is perhaps reſerved for the perfec- 
tion of that ſtate when we ſhall ſee him as he is 
in the full beauty of his goodneſs,” no longer 
armed with the terrors of our judge, no longer 
offended with our tranſgreſſions, but appeaſed, 
reconeiled, and united to us through Chrilt. 

Let ĩt be our care in the mean time ſo to feat 
him here, that we may behold him without 
dread and aſtfmiſhment hereafter. That when 
we ſhall be called to the awful tribunal of our 
judge; when the ſinner ſhall deſire the moun- 
tains to fall on him, and the hills to cover him 
from the terrors of his preſence, we may be able 
to approach the throne of his Majeſty with the 
confidence of ſons, and be received among the 
redeemed of the Lord into that eternal ſtate of 
happineſs, where all our fears and labours ſhall 
ceaſe, where everlaſting love ſhall be our em- 
ployment, and everlaſting peace our reward. 
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Ble Jed is be that truſteth in the Lord, and woboſe 
' hope the Lord is. 1 


Henever we reflect on chef powers of our 
; nature, and the circumſtances of our 
being, ſome of the firſt concluſions that ariſe to 
us are, that we are a weak dependent creature, 

inſufficient to our own happineſs, full of wants, 
which of ourſelves we cannot relieve, expoſed 
to a numerous train of evils which we know 
not how to divert, inſecure in the poſſeſſion of 
the preſent, and anxious for the future, and 
therefore that ſome foreign ſupport is neceſſary 
to us, on which we may ſtay and reſt ourſelves 
with confidence _ being ſupplied with what we 

want, 
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want; and protected from what we fear; a re- 
flection ſo obvious, that natural inftin& ſeems to 
have ſuggeſted it even to thoſe who never much 
attended to deductions of reaſon; In every 
man's ſcheme of happineſs we ſhall find upon 
enquiry ſome ſpecial point of confidence; ſome- 
thing without himſelf he relies on to be his 
guard and aſſiſtance, to furniſh to him the ma- 
terials of his happineſs, and defend him in the 
fruition of it. Thus we may abſerve ſome pla- 
cing this confidence in the power, influence, 
and authority of their ſtation; others with-the 
rich fool in the goſpel, truſt in their riches, and 
pronounce reſt to their ſouls in the multitude of 
their treaſures; others on their parts and abili- 
ties, their {kill in deſigning, and their manage- 
ment in execution. Theſe inſtances may per- 
haps ſeem at firſt view rather to refute than en- 
force my obſervation, that man naturally ſeeks 
a ſtrength and refuge in ſomething without 
himſelf; for the object of truſt here, is either 
our own natural or acquired power, or at leaſt 
ſomething domeſtick and in our poſſeſſion. But 
if we go on in the reffection but one ſtep far- 
ther, all theſe ſchemes muſt appear to us ulti- 
mately to reſolve into a confidence in man: for 
of what advantage are power, or {kill, or riches 
to us, but as they enable us to command, en- 
gage, or purchaſe the ſervices of other men ? 
The great and the rich depend on the aſſiſtances 
of thoſe whom their power or their wealth at- 
taches to them; and their inferiors ſtrengthen 
themſelves in the favour and friendſhip of the 
G 2 great, 
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great, which they preſume their ſervices or ad- 
dreſs will aſſure to them, and the whole ſkill of 
each is employed in cultivating and improving 
theſe advantages. 
But if we faffer ourſelves to reaſon upon ſuch 
a conduct, and examine the grounds of this con- 
fidence, it muſt appear weak and treacherous in 
the foundation ; for what is man, even the 
greateſt of men, whoſe breath is in his noſtrils, 
a creature frail and indigent as ourſelves, whoſe 
powers, whoſe very life is limited within nar- 
row. bounds, and whoſe affeQtions change as 
the wind ? The greater and more formidable 
part of the evils we are expoſed to are ſuch, as 
it is above the abilities of man to prevent or re- 
dreſs; and even where it is in his power to ſerve 
us, we can have no firm aſſurance of his inclina- 
tions to do it. Here then we cannot fit down, 
but muſt ſtill proceed in our ſearch, and look 
higher for a ſupport equal to our wants : and 
though, as we paſs through the ſeveral orders of 
beings above us, we diſcern many excellencies, 
and cannot but defire the favour and aſſiſtance 
of natures ſo much ſuperior to our own, yet ſtill 
there appears a mixture of weakneſs and imper- 
fection; we are not yet arrived at what we want, 
neither can we reſt with a full truſt and ſatisfac 
tion till we come where religion directs us; to 
a Being infinite in power, wiſdom, and good- 
neſs, to God the author and governor of every 
creature, who can reſtrain the malice, and com- 
mand the ſervice, over-rule the powers, and di- 
rect the actions of all inferior beings. If we 
| can 
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can aſſure to ourſelves the favour of N 
Being, our concern is at an end; we may here 

xt ourſelves with a full affiance, as on a 

refuge ſure and ſtedfaſt, in whoſe hand are all 

events, whoſe wiſdom can foreſee, and whoſe 

wer can divert every evil that may approach 
us, and whoſe veracity has declared that he 
will never fail thoſe who put their Truſt in him. 

This Truſt and confidence in God, as it is our 

greatelt felicity, ſo it is alſo our bounden duty 

enjoined us by religion, as a condition of that 
favour. and protection we expect from him; 
and therefore this enden will oplige me to con- 
ſider, ut 
I. What the duty here 5 1 us im- 
plies, or when we may be ſaid to hope and 
truſt in God, as we ought to do. 
11, When chis truſt is grounded as it ought 
to be, or: what conditions are required on 
dur part to aſſure our confidence in God. 
III. The bleſſedneſs of him 158 can Gee 
. truſt and hope in the Lord. 
I. Then this Truſt in God is an honour-we 
owe to the ſupremacy of the Divine Nature, 
and it is a degree of idolatry to place it on any 
other being. This duty implies poſitively an 
intire reſignation to the wiſdom, a dependance 
on the power, and a firm aſſurance of the good- 
neſs and veracity of God: on him we muſt ul- 
timately rely to ſupply us with all things need 
ul and proper for us, to give food to our 
bodies, and pardon and grace to our ſauls. 
Whatever our condition or the events of our 


life may be, tho our temporal proſpects ſhould 
G 3 be 
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be full of danger, or though the days of ſorrow 
ſhould actually overtake us, yet ſtill we muſt 
repoſe ourſelves on God, as a Being who loves 
us as his children; who even corrects us with 
the mercy of a father, and will in the end 
make all things work together for our good. 
Tho' be ſlay me (ſays Job) yet will I truſt in him. 
Nay, tho' wt are conſcious to ourſelves that we 
have offended hitn by our fins, though we have 
tovoked him to withdraw the comforts of his 
oly ſpirit, and hide his face from us, yet {till 
we muſt not let go our Truſt in bim, but look 
up from the deep into which we are fallen, and 
depend on the promiſes he has made us thro! 
Chriſt, that he will forgive the penitent, and 
receive him again into mercy and favour, | 
Negatively this duty implies, that we ſhould 
withdraw our confidence from all inferior be- 
ings z and in order to this we muſt begin at 
home, put off all truſt in ourſelves, our parts, 
abilities or acquiſitions, how great or how many 
ſoever they may be. This truſt indeed, in our 


- own natural or acquired powets, as I before ob- 


ſerved, ultimately terminates in the friendſhip 
and ſervices of other men, which theſe advan - 
tages are preſumed to aſſure to us. But no 
man, or number of men, how mighty, how 
good, or how virtuous ſoever, or Whatever pre- 
ſumption we may have of their engagements or 
inclination to us, muſt be ſuffered to rival God 
in tRe honour of our confidence; for him has 
the Holy Spirit pronounced accurſed, 2 tru» 


q Job xili. 15. | 
eth 
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eib in nan, and maketh fleſs bis arm, and 
heart depayteth from the Lord e, And tho 
bleſſed angels far excel man in power and wiſe 
dom, and we have far greater aſſurances of their 

odneſs and benevolence towards us, yet our 
255 muſt not reſt in them: even theſe glo- 
rious beings muſt be confidered by us as our 
fellow-ſervants, as inſtruments only in the hand 
of God, who applies theit ſervices, governs all 
their actions, and diſpoſes even their wills and 
affections according to his good pleaſure; But 
the greateſt offence againſt this duty, is placin| 
our confidence in the enemies of God, in ev 
men or evil ſpirits, When we pay this regard 
to the angels of God, we are guilty indeed of 8 
criminal miſtake, we honout the ſervant inſtead 
of the maſtet; but they ate ſervants of great dig- 
nity, and to whom ſome reſpect is due from us, 
and therefore the error may admit ſome alle vi- 
ation: but when we have recourſe to the powers 
of darkneſs, we declare ourſelves affociates with 
the profeſſed rebels againſt God and his Chriſt; 
we deliberately renounce the allegiance we have 
ſworn to him. In ſum, the whole ſyſtems of 
creatures muſt be excluded from this honour 7 
tho we are permitted to rejoice in the poſſeſſion 
of any valuable adyantages, to cultivate the 
friendſhip and engage the benevolence of men 
and angels; yet our confidence muſt not termi- 
nate here, but be carried on to God, from whoſe 
bounty we receive, and at whoſe pleaſure we 


hold every bleſſing we enjoy; whoſe appoint- 
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ment every creature, good or evil, is bound ta 
obey ; who only is mighty, who only is the 
Lord, who alone has power to ſave, and power 
to deſtroy. Let us then, | 
II. Conſider when this Truſt is grounded as 
it ought to be, or what conditions are required 
on our part to aſſure our confidence in the fa- 
vour and protection of God. {8 
For as, with reſpect to the duty of prayer, 
the proper means of obtaining from God, the 
bleſſings we truſt in him for, tho' it be a boun- 
defi ſervice we all owe to the Lord of heaven 
and earth, yet certain qualifications are on our 
parts neceſſary to give our prayers any juſt ex- 
ation of ſucceſs; ſo likewiſe in this Truſt 
tſelf, tho' it be an homage due from us to God, 
as his ſubjects and creatures, yet unleſs we are 
duly qualified for his favour, our Truſt will be 
a vain and ſinful preſumption. Now the great 
and moſt important qualification for a ſucceſſ- 
ful performance of theſe duties, is a ſincere 
obedience to the laws of God, an unfeigned de- 
votion of the heart to his ſervice, a ſtead adhe- 
rance to the faith, and a purity and holinel of 
life agrecable to the precepts of our religion: 
wicked men have no intereſt in the promiles 
God, but are the objects of his wrath and diſ- 
pleaſure, When Rabſhekah was ſent to terrify 
the people of Jeruſalem, he argues from this 
principle againſt.their confidence in God, 
ye ſay, We truſt in the Lord our God; is not that 
be whoſe altars Hezekiahb bas caft dun? Had 


2 Kings XViii. 22, 


his 
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his ſuggeſtion been true, that Hezekiah had 
aboliſhed the worſhip of God and the religion he 
had eſtabliſhed among them, the Aſſyrian had 
reaſoned juſtly ; a prince and people in ſuch 
manifeſt rebellion againſt their God, could not 
expect that he ſhould appear in their defence, 
or reſcue them from the calamity that hung 
over them; but that excellent prince was con- 
ſcious to himſelf of his own integrity, of his 
honeſt zeal and uptightneſs of life in the ſer- 
vice of God, and relied on this as a ſure foun- 
dation for that truſt he repoſed in him, to dell- 
ver him out of all his diſtreſſes, Remember, 
(ſays he) O Lord, how I have walked before thee 
in truth, and with a perfett heart, and have done 
that which is good in thy fight*, We muſt ex- 
amine our lives, and be aſſured that our ways 
pleaſe the Lord, before we can hope for his fa- 
yourable interpoſition; for his eyes are over the 
righteous, and ls ears are open 10 their prayers; but 
the ungodly, and him that delighteth in wickedneſs, 
doth his ſoul abhor. If our heart condemn us not, 
(ſays the apoſtle) then have we confidence towards 
God", But if our conſcience reproach us with 
unmortified fin, if we have neglected his ſer- 
vice, been deaf to his calls, and deſpiſed his au- 
thority, -our hope is the hope of the hypocrite, 
we may call and none will anſwer, yea he will 
laugh when our ſorrow comes. One refuge 
' nevertheleſs remains to the ſinner, the laſt and 
only anchor of his hope. Let him put away 
the evil of his doings, and humble himſelf by a 


8 2 Kings zx. 3. D 1 John iii, we 
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ſpeedy and ſincere repentance : let him return 
to God whom he has forſaken, and then let him 
be aſſured that God will return to him, will 
take him again into his protection, will be re- 
- Edhiciled to him thro' Chriſt, and reſtore him to 
the confidence of a fon. "ISS 
III. The bleſſedneſs of him who can thus 
truſt and hopt: in the Lord, is the third thing I 
poſed to conſider. | | 
I we would draw a ſhort abſtract of human 
| happineſs, bring together all the various ingre- 
dients of it, and digeſt them into one ding 
tion, we muſt at laſt fix on this wiſe and reli- 
gious aphoriſm in my text, as the ſum and com- 
prehenſion of all. Every other ſcheme we can 
form appears upon examination weak and de- 
fective, perplexed and intricate in the project, 
full of difficulties in the execution, and preca- 
fious in the iſſue, depending for ſucceſs on the 
concurrence of beings either frail and periſhing 
in their nature, confined in their power, or un- 
certain in their wills and inclmations ; and if 
any of theſe circumſtances fail us, and none of 
them can be relied on, the whole ſcheme is bro- 
ken, all our plots and contrivances, the pains we 
have taken, and the ſkill and addreſs we have 
ſhewn in the conduct of them, come all to no- 
thing, and leave us to diſappointment and deſpair. 
But he who with a juſt confidence can truſt in 
God is ſecure from theſe contingencies. He 
relies on a wiſdom who ſees the utmoſt confe- 
quence of things, on a power which nothing 
can obſtruct, on a goodneſs of infinite affection 
to his happineſs, and who has bound himſelf by 
promiſe 


miſe never to fail thoſe who "truſt in 
him. If this God be with us, who or what 
can be againſt us? But if he be angry, all our 
other dependancies will profit us nothing, our 
ſtrength will be but, weakneſs, and our wiſdom 
folly z every other Fupport will fail under us 
when we come to lean upon it, and deceive us 
in the day when we want it moſt, - 

Should we carry our enquiry no fatther than 
after preſent felicity, how much better is it 
ſecured to the 'man who truſts in God, than 
to him whoſe dependance is on the creature? 
The hope of the former is founded on a rock, 
his ſoul dwells at eaſe, ſecure in the ſkill, 
the power, and the affection of his governor, 
calm and unconcerned in all his purſuits ; he 
commits the event of them to God, who per- 
fectly knows what is beſt for him, and is both 
able and willing to do more than he can aſk or 
think; the preſent bounties of providence he 
enjoys with a chearful- content, without any 
anxious ſolicitude for the future. If things 
happen contrary to his wiſh or expectation, he 
ſupports himſelf with reflecting, that tis the ap- 
pointment of infinite Wiſdom and infinite Good- 
neſs, of one who ſees that the ſucceſs he deſited 
would, in ſome reſpect or other, prove a greater 
diſappointment to him. In the days of danger 
he is without fear, his heart ſtandeth faſt and 
will not ſhrink. Neither the rage of men, nor 
the malice of devils, are terrible to him. Tho” 
the kings of the earth ſtand up, and the rulers 
take counſel together againſt him; or tho' the 
madneſs of the people be gathered about him, 
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yet he knows that all theſe things are under the 


direction of his friend, whoſe power ruleth over 


all, and ſets them their bounds which they can- 
not paſs; who can in a moment either ſtill the 
tempeſt, or divert it from him, and with his fa- 
vourable kindneſs defend Him as with a ſhield. 
Nay, even in the ſevereſt afflictions he is at- 
tended with refleftions full of comfort :, he 
knows that all the powers of earth or hell can- 
not diſtreſs him beyond the ability of God to 
deliver him; cannot exclude him from his pre- 
ſence, or 3 his recourſe to him; that what- 
ever he ſuffers comes upon him by his permiſ- 
fion, who does not willingly grieve his crea- 
tures, but has wiſe and gracious ends in all his 
diſpenſations, tho' they may not preſently-ap- 

ar to us; that it may be well for him that he 
is troubled, either for the exerciſe and improve- 
ment of his virtues, his patience and fortitude ; 


or perhaps i it may be the neceſſary means of de- 


riving to him even ſome preſent advantage of 
greater value than it takes from him. In ſum, 
be relies on his God, either to remove-the bur- 
den, or to enable him to bear it, or to make him 


_ amends for what he endures under it. 


But how different from this is his condition 
whoſe truſt is in the creature; vexation and 
uneaſineſs attend him in every ſtage and event 
of life; his purſuits are diſquieted with perpe- 
tual fear leſt the fickle powers he relies on 
ſhould deceive him, or ſome accident ſhould diſ- 
able them from ſerving him. Succeſs, indeed, 
may give him a preſent fluſh of joy ; but when 
the ſhort tranſport is oyer, and he begins to con- 


ſider the precarious tenure by which he holds 
his 
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his attainment, the apprehenſion of loſing ſue- 
ceeds to the care of acquiring, and the ſame 
anxiety and ſolicitude that embittered the pur- 
ſuit, diſreliſhes the fruition itſelf, Bat when 
danger becomes imminent, when the clouds are 
gathered around him, and are ready to burſt up- 
on his head, he then finds the vanity of his con- 
fidence ; fearfulneſs and trembling come u 
him, and his heart within him is like meltin 
wax; diſtracted and irreſolute in his counſels, 
and diffident of every recourſe. But if the day 
of adverſity actually overtakes him, he is then 
completely miſerable; he flies from ſtrength to 
ſtrength, from one dependance to another, but 
he finds them all either weak or treacherous ; 
the wealth, the honours in which he gloried, 
avail him nothing; and even the friend of his 
boſom, on whoſe fidelity and aſſiſtance he moſt 
relied, either proves falſe and forſakes him, or 
looks on with an uſeleſs pity, and cannot 
help him. In the beautiful image given us by 
the prophet, He is lite a man diftreſſed with 
thirſt in the parched places of the wilderneſs, in a 
ſalt land and not inhabited. He ſearches every 
pit, but finds no water, or ſuch only as increaſes 
his torment ; and if he cries for help, there is 
none can hear him; deſerted and aſtoniſhed he 
ſinks into utter dejection, and even hope itſelf is 
ſwallowed up in deſpair. Lo this is the man 
that takes not God for his hope, but truſteth in 
the multitude of his riches, and ſtrengthens 
himſelf in his ungodlineſs. Thus weakly pro- 
vided is he even with regard to temporal happi- 
"neſs, thus fooliſh and miſerable in compariſon 
2 with 
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with him who truſts in God. But if we carry 
the reflection farther, and conſider their differ- 


ent conditions with reſpect to another life, and 
the expectations of futurity, the worldling here 
gives up the argument, and pretends not to diſ- 
pute the advantage of religion. All his ſchemes 


are terminated by the preſent ſcene of things; 
and if there be any thing beyond it, if an eter- 


nal ſtate is to commence after this, he knows 
and confeſſes that he has made no —— for 
it, that he is loſt and undone for ever: prof- 
pect, which, tho' conſidered but as roſhble, is 
enough to caſt a damp over his ſprightlieſt 
hours, and-embitter every pleaſure. But if he 


ever attends to the arguments that perſuade his 


belief of this great truth, (and ſometimes, in 
ſpight of all his amuſements, he will be forced to 
attend to them) with what horror and agonies 
muſt he reflect on the dreadful ſcene it opens to 


him! 


Upon the whole then it appears from the 


compariſon, that he who truſts. in God has 


much the adyantage, even with reſpect to pre- 
ſent felicity; and when we take futurity into the 
account, he ſtands alone in his hope and preten- 


| fions, and is acknowledged to have no compe- 


titor ; and it muſt be obſerved, that this glorious 
hope is itſelf the beſt ingredient, and the ſureſt 


foundation eyen of his preſent happineſs: from 


hence he derives content in his enjoyments, 
eaſineſs in his expectations, and ſupport and 
courage in calamity. He conſiders that his pro- 
per home and heritage is in another world, and 
therefore regards the events of this, with the in- 

difference 
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difference of a gueſt that tarries but a day; in 
the mean time that peace of conſcience, that 
confidence towards God which he enjoys, are a 
perpetual ſpring of pleaſure to his ſoul. He 
triumphs over death itſelf, diſarmed of its ſting, 
and even longs to appear in the preſence of that 
God in whom he has truſted, and through whoſe 
mercies in Chriſt he hopes to receive a bleſſed 
immortality. _ | | 

I ſhall conclude with reminding you of one 
corollary ariſing to us from theſe reflections. 

That ſince a confidence in God is the only 
ſure foundation of our happineſs preſent or fu- 
ture, and the uprightneſs of our heart and the 
obedience of our lives, is the only ſure founda- 
tion of that confidence ; the firſt care and con- 
cern of man muſt be to approve himſelf to God 
by. righteouſneſs, holineſs, and purity; a firm 
perſeverance in the duties which he has preſcri- 
bed muſt be the ground-work-in our ſcheme of 
happineſs ; and if this be truly laid;-the ſuper- 
ſtructure will be ſtrong and abide the trial. We 
ſhall be able to look up to God, with a firm 
Truſt in his promiſes; a Truſt, which will ſup- 
port us in all events of life; in our 
troubles his comforts will refreſh our ſouls: 
and when we paſs through the vale of the ſha- 
dow of death, the light of his countenance 
will be our conſolation, and open a proſpect to 
our faith into thoſe regions of ; bliſs and glory, 
where our labours and our fears ſhall ceaſe; and - 
ſorrow ſhall beno more. 
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+ Of Glorying in God alone. 


By the Rev. Dr. Lucas. 
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PSALM xxxiv. 2. 


| My ſoul ſhall make ber boaſt in the Lord. 


AN is too often more ſenfible of evil 
than good; and more apt to murmur 
and complain of the one, than to bleſs and praiſe 
God for the other; nay, what is worſe, thoſe 

things which ſhould inſpire us with love 
and pratitude, and engage us to the ſervice -of 
God, have very often a quite contrary influence 
upon us: they render us more | forgetful of 
God, and unthankful to him, they faſten our 
affections more ſtrongly on the world, and in- 
ſtead of humility and dependance on God, pro- 
duce in us pride and inſolence, vain- glory and 
confidence in ourſelves and fortunes. To pre- 
vent or cure this ſin, this crying wickedneſs, 
this bold contradiction to all true notions of mw 

| an 
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and ourſelves, of his providence, and our ſtate, 
1 have made choice of theſe words; from 
whence I might recommend to you a duty, 
than which nothing can better become us, in 
whatever capacity we be conſidered. What 
can better become us, who are the creatures of 
God, than to bleſs him, and depend on him ? 
What can better hecome us, as Chriſtiane, than 
to be always praiſing and magnifying that God, 
to whoſe grace we owe our ſalvation and hap- 
pineſs? It becometh well the fuſt to be thankful, 
If laſtly, we confider ourſelves as members of 
this church or ſtate, God appears to have diſtin- 
guiſhed us by peculiar and ſignal mercies and 
bleflings; and therefore we ought to diſtinguiſh' 
ourſelves too, by being peculiarly eminent for 
our gratitude and reliance on God ; we, above 
all people, ought to put in practice the reſolu- 
tion of the pſalmiſt, becauſe we lie under more 
and greater obligations to it than any others : 
My foul ſhall make her boaſt in the Lord. ; 

Boaſting in the Lord is not one ſingle one, 
but a kind of complication of virtues ; tis love 
and gratitude to God, in oppoſition to forget- 
fulneſs and unthankfulneſs ; tis humility to- 
wards him, in oppoſition to pride and ſelf- 
conceit ; tis acquieſcence in, reliance and de- 
pendance upon him, in oppoſition to vanity and 
confidence in ourſelves and fortunes. This is 
the duty which the text recommends, and 
which therefore I ſhall preſs upon you, by theſe 
four or five arguments. 

1. The examples of excellent perſons. 


2. We have received all from God. 
Yor: I. H 3. We 
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3 We are in ſuch a ſtate of dependance up- 
on him, that we can reap little benefit, nay, we 
may ſuffer much prejudice by the. moſt excel- 
lent endowments and poſſeſſions; unleſs they 
be ſanctiſied by his grace, and befriended by 
-his providence, | | 
- 4+ The boaſting in any thing but in him, is 
a ſymptom of extreme prophaneneſs and irreli- 
gion.; and therefore, | 
5thly. God is a profeſt enemy to all ſuch 
proud and vain boaſters. VII begin with the 
firſt of theſe: | 
1. The examples, &c. This duty of boaſt- 
ing in God, and nothing elſe, is what the Scrip- 
ture does frequently and earneſtly inculcate, and 
extends to all thoſe things, which mankind is 
wont to acquieſce, confide and glory in. Thus, 
Jer. ix. 23, 24. Thus ſaith the Lord, Let not the 
wiſe man glory in his wiſdom, neither let the 
mighty man — 4 in bis might : let not the rich 
man glory in bis riches ; but let him that glorieth, 
glory in this, that he underſtandeth and knoweth 
me, that I am the Lord, which exerciſetb loving 
kindneſs, judgment and righteouſneſs in the earth: 
for in theſe things I delight ſaith the Lord. To 
this probably St. Paul refers, when putting the 
Corinthians in mind, out of what a mean, deſ— 
picable, ignorant, finful and wretched ſtate, 
God had tranſlated them into the kingdom of 
his dear. Son, he concludes with this inference, 
that no fleſh ſhould glory in his preſence. But 
F him are ye in Chriſt Jeſus, who of God is 
made unto us wiſdom, and righteouſneſs, and ſanc- 
tiſication, and redemption ; that according as it is 
d written, 
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written, He that glorieth, let him glory in the 
Lord, 1 Cor. i. 295 30, 31. And St. Paul him- 
ſelf was an eminent example of his own doc- 
trine ; for when, to vindicate himſelf from that 
contempt which falſe apoſtles endeavoured to 
caſt upon him, he found himſelf obliged to re- 
count what he had done and ſuffered in the 
cauſe of Chriſtianity, together with his endow- 
ments, graces and privileges, in all which he 
was not inferior to the chiefeſt of apoſtles ;/ he 
begs pardon for it, calls it the fooliſhneſs of 
boaſting, and as nothing leſs could excuſe it, he 
pleads neceſſity for it, you have compelled me: 
ſo ſtrong a tincture of carnal vanity did boaſting 
ſeem to have in it, the very appearance of which 
created, as it were, a bluſh and ſcruple in this 
humbleſt and: greateſt of the apoſtles; and yet 
it did but ſeem fo, for the true cauſe of this juſt 
and neceſſary commendation of himſelf, was 
not any worldly tenderneſs for his own reputa- 
tion, but a jealouſy for the honour of God, and 
the intereſt of ſouls; he was afraid, leſt his 
office might ſuffer in his perſon, and that con- 
tempt which was thrown upon the one, might 
hinder the ſucceſs of the other ; this is clear 
from. 2 Cor. xi. 20. But this apoſtle who was 
thus ſhy of glorying in his excellencies and ad- 
vantages, leſt he ſhould ſeem too tender of his 
own honour, how forward is he to record his 
infirmities, that he might advance God's? 2 Cor. 
xit. 9. M glad'y, therefore, will I rather glory 
in my infirmities, that the power of Chriſt may 
reſt upon me. He willingly. lets us know that 
he was a ae” and a perſecutor, that at 
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the ſame time he might let us know the riches 
of Divine Mercy, im his pardon, and apoſtleſhip. 
He willingly confeſſes his proneneſs to be puffed 
up by knowledge and revelation; his conten- 
tion with the thorn in the fleſh ; that he might 
from hence take an occaſion to magnify the 

| gon of God's grace. He every where owns 

his weakneſs, he confeſſeth himſelf an earthen 
veſſel, that the glory of all his conqueſts and 
atchievements might redound to God, from 
whom he derived whatever ſtrength or rreaſures 
he poſſeſſed. 
To St. Paul I will join David; for as this one 
was the moſt eminent ſervant of God under the 
New Teſtament, ſo was the other under the 
Old ; which ought to add great force and 
weight to their examples. I have conſidered 
the humility and gratitude of the one, in refe- 
rence to ſpiritual things, and now ] will ſet be- 
fore you that of the other, in reference to tem- 
poral ones. The praiſe of God for ſome mercy, 
or bleſſing, or other, is the ſubject of almoſt 
every pſalm; one while he magnifies God for 
his goodneſs in general, and another while for 
that to himſelf in particular; and ſometimes he 
mixes both together; as in this 34th pſalm, ver. 
4. he celebrates his awn deliverance : I ſought 
the Lord, and be heard me; yea, he delivered me out 
of all my fear. Ver. 8, g. he ſets forth his good- 
neſs toward all that ſerve him. O taſte and ſee 
how gracious the Lord is ; bleſſed is the man that 
truſteth in him. O fear the Lord, ye that are his 
ſaints; for they that fear him lack nothing. It were 
endleſs to purſue inſtances of this kind thro! the 

8 Pſalms , 
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Pſalms; I will content myſelf with one place, 
full enough for my purpoſe, tis pſalm 44. in 
ver. 8, he has theſe words, In God we boaſt all 
the day long, and praiſe thy name for ever. Theſe 
words deſcribe the influence of ſucceſs and proſ- 
perity upon David, or rather they are the reſult 
of his reflections upon the glorious: progreſs of 
Iſrael's arms, againſt the Canaanites : tracing all 
back to the firſt cauſe, and finding that the ex- 
traordinary iſſue of that war was not owing to 
the conduct of Moſes, and: Joſhua, or to the 
number and courage of the armies of Iſrael; 
but to the protection and favour of God, he 
_ eaſily from thence inferred, That it was in him 
alone they ought at all times to confide ; that he is 
their flrength and ſalvation ; and therefore ought + 
to be their glory, and their joy, their praiſe, and 
their hope. They got not the land in poſſeſſion by 


their own ſword, nor was it their own arm that . 


helped them, but it was his right hand, and the 
might of thine arm, and the light of thy counte= 
nance, becauſe thou hadſi a favour unto them. In 
all this therefore he could diſcern no tempta- 
tion to pride and elation of mind, to confidence 
and ſecurity, to inſolence and vanity, but plain 
and invincible reaſons of humility and depen- 
dance upon God, of thankſgiving and praiſes to 
him; and accordingly he reſolves, In God orll 
we boaſt all the day long, and praiſe thy name for 
ever. Thus did the. pſalmiſt and the apoſtle 
ſerve God in all humility of mind ; and thus 
muſt we ſerve him too. We cannot be Chri- 
ſtians, .unleſs God be all in all to us, the Al- 

pha and Omega, the beginning and end; unleſs 
| | 1 we 
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we look upon him, as the ſource and ſpring of 

all good, che object of our joy and glory, and 
the ultimate end of our deſires and hopes. 

2. My next motive of boaſting in God and 
him alone is this, That we have received all 
from him. Tis a great truth, that every good 
gift comes down from above; whether they be 
natural endowments, or worldly poſſeſſions, 
all is from God ; all that we are born to, and 
all that we acquire, judgment, courage, wit, 
eloquence, wealth, power, favour, and the like; 
all theſe we certainly owe to God. As to the 
gifts of nature, none, unleſs atheiſtical, can 
doubt: and as to all others, of what ſort ſoever, 
reaſon will eafily teach us, that the ſovereignty 
and dominion of God extends as far as his crea- 
tion, and what his power produces, his wiſdom 
and goodneſs muſt and does diſpoſe of. We 
ſhall be much confirmed in this opinion, if we 
conſider that thoſe attainments, and acquiſi- 
tions, which ſeem with the beſt colour to be 
attributed to ourſelves, depend upon ſo many 
things which God has placed — our 
power, and reſerved to his own, that we muſt 
be forced to confeſs that man's good ſucceſs, 
even in theſe, is owing eſpecially to the favour 
and concurrence of God. Thus, what is there 
that man can with better right aſcribe to his 
Rudy and experience, to application of mind 
and diligence, than learning and prudence? And 
yet it is ſo notorious, that theſe depend upon 
ſeveral capacities of nature, and various-circum- 
ſtances of fortune, and education, and theſe 
again upon God, that we cannot give * 
4 0 
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of theſe to man, without being. guilty of ſacri- 
lege towards God. Hence it r 
mon has commanded us to feek for wiſdom, as 
ſilver, and ſearch for her as hid treaſure; he adds 
this as a motive and encouragement to it, Fu- 
the Lord giveth wiſdom ; out of bis month cometh 
n and underftanding, Prov. ii. 6. 80 
-amicably do Divine Providence and human in- 
duſtry agree together. How natural does it 
ſeem to aſſign victory to courage and conduct; 
and yet he, who excludes Providence here, 
muſt be injurious to God, and partial to man. 
For not to examine how far courage and con- 
duct are owing to God, he maſt be a very heed- 
leſs reader of hiſtory, who has not remarked, 
that the event of war depends upon a thouſand 
circumſtances and caſualties, entirely in the diſ- 
poſal of God; whence nothing is more com- 
mon than that the wiſe and daring miſcarry, 
while ſucceſs waits upon men of a very diffe- 
rent character. Not to multiply inſtances, that 
beloved wealth which is the incitement and 
reward of human art, {kill and induftry, is, af- 
ter all, the largeſs of Divine bounty; wind and 
weather, the countenance and favour of man, 


with a thouſand other accidents, are neceſſary to 


uire it, and to preſerve it; a wakeful Provi- 
dence which guard it againſt a thouſand 
caſualties, to which it is hourly liable. Hence 
now it is, that as the on ure tells us, it is 
God who grveth victo tle; ſo it tells us 

alſo, it is God uobo givet — power to get wealth, 
Deut. viii. 18. What is now 'the inference 
H 4 | fan 
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from all this? Even that of St. Paul, 1 Cor. iv. 7. 
For who maketh thee to differ from another, and 
what haſt thou, that thou didſt not receive? Now, 
thou didft receive it, why doſt thou glory, as if 
thou badſi not received it ? It is arrogance and 
pride, to aſſume to ourſelves, what we owe to 
the goodneſs of God: we: ought to think and 
ſay of all e have, as Jacob did to Eſau, of his 
children and flocks: Theſe are the children which 
.the Lord bath graciouſly given me. And again, 
.the Lord bath dealt gractoufly with me, and I have 
enough, Gen. xxiii. 11. And if we derive all 
from God, acknowledgment and praiſe is the 
leaſt ſacrifice we can make him. As every good 
thing flows from his bounty, and every proſpe- 
rous man is the creature of his favour, ſo ſhould 
every thing ſpeak and reflect his honour. 
But may not a man, who is enriched above 
others with the gifts of heaven, value himſelf 
above the reſt of mankind, who ſeem compara- 
- tively neglected and overlooked ? Ves; for a 
man to look on himſelf as a favourite of God, 
is to acknowledge himſelf to eat the bread, to 
live and flouriſh by the bounty, and grace of 
God, his prince and ſovereign ; and to do this, 
is not to boaſt in himſelf, but in God. But if 
a man preſume upon thoſe excellencies which 
indeed he hath not, and boaſt the favours which 
he hath not received, this is arrogance and va- 
nity. But if any man miſtakes and perverts 
the deſigns of God's favours; if he employ his 
power and wealth, or any other gift, to ſupport 
his luxury and inſolence, like the evil ſteward 
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in the goſpel, who eat and drank with the drun- 
ken, and ſmote, and beat his fellow-ſervants ; this 
is indeed ingratitude with a vengeance ; for it is 
to forget that he hath a Lord over him, to for- 

t that his talents are truſts and gifts. for 
which he ſtands accountable, and to look upon 

them ſo much his own, as if he had a right to 


waſte and ater them at. pleaſure ; which is 


boaſting in himſelf and poſſeſſions, in the very 
worſt of ſenſes ; which muſt bring upon him a 
thouſand miſchiefs in this and the world to 
come: a thought which minds me of my third 
reaſon : | Sn OM 
zaͤͤly, We depend ſo entirely upon Gods that 
we can reap little benefit, nay, we may ſuffer 
much prejudice by the moſt excellent endow- 
ments and poſſeſſions, unleſs they be ſanctified 
by his grace, and befriended by his providence. 


This is a natural conſequence flowing from the 


former head: but if it need any further proof, 
there cannot be a clearer than an appeal to plain 
matter of fact: how true is that obſervation of 
Solomon, Eccleſ. ix. 11. I returned, and ſaw 
under the ſun, that the race was not to the ſwift, 
nor the battle to the ſtrong; neither yet bread to 
the wiſe, nor yet riches to men of underſtanding, 
nor yet favour to men of ſkull, but time and chance 
happeneth to them all: fo weak and improſper- 
ous are the moſt admired perfections of man, 
when deſerted or croſſed by heaven. Gideon 
might have continued in the threſhing-floor to 
old age, notwithſtanding his martial diſpoſition, 
had not the angel rouzed him with that gra- 
cious ſalutation, The Lord is with thee, thau 


mighty. 


C3 


He had all in him that was neceſſary to make a 


great man, all that could pleaſe or profit man- 
ind, all that could tender him either revered 
-or gracious, had probably been confined to his 
crook and fling, to his ſheep and the wilderneſs, 
Had not Providence marked out the way to bis 
exaltation, had not God found him out an un- 
cted MN to introduce him into court, 
her Er rince acquainted with his in- 
comparable qualities ; Behold, I have ſeen a for 
of Jeſſe the Berblemite, that is cunning in playing, 
and a mighty valiant man, and a man of war, 
end prudent in matters, and a comely perſon, and 
the Lord is with bim, 1 Sam. xvi. 18. | 
But this is not all; the richeſt gifts, if not 
befriended by Providence, and ſanctified by 
ce, do not only ſmother away obſcurely and 
1ngloriouſly, but often prove fatal and deſtruc- 
tive, both to their owners and others. How 
eaſily doth ſagacity degenerate into fraud and 
ſubtilty ? Wit into prophanenefs and atheiſm? 
Courage into brutal fierceneſs and barbarity ? 
How naturally do riches breed luxury? Power 
tyranny ? Honour infolence ? Favour and 
plauſe vanity ? What were the fruits of Achito- 
phel's profound politicks, and ſubtle counſels, - 
when blaſted by God, but an untimely and 
ſhameful death ? What did the courage and 
magnanimity of Saul, when deſerted of God; 
or, of Jonathan, when involved in the fate of 
his father, but procure them an honourable 
death on the mountains of Gilboa ? When am- 


bition and difloyalty had infected the duty and 


piety 
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— 8 thoſe charms which made 
bim popular, made him miſerable too; the 

beauty of his perſon, and the inchantment of 

his tongue, the artfulneſs and inſinuation of his 

addreſs, did all but draw on his ſin and rum. 

Nay, the very ſpirit of prophecy did but haſten 

the ruin of Balaam, and inhance the guilt of 

Caiphas, when covetouſneſs had rooted itſelf in | 

the one, and ambition in the other. And if; | 

theſe gifts prove injurious without the conjunc- 7 
tion and patronage of grace and providence; > 

how much more muſt thoſe of an inferior and 

meaner nature? Thus the wiſe man obſerves of 

riches, not only what a vanity, but a vexa- 

tion they prove, when either ambition or covet- 

ouſneſs blaſts, or obſtructs the enjoyment of 

them, Eccleſ. v. 13. There is @ fore evil which 

T have ſeen under the fun, namely, riches kept for 

the owners thereof, to ibeir burt; this he re- 

marks, concerning ſuch who acted by a ſenſe- 

leſs ambition, reſolved by any ways to raiſe 

themſelves, and poſterity ; and then demon- 

ſtrates the folly and wretchedneſs of ſuch, in 

two or three inſtances : firſt, All hrs days be 

eats in darkneſs : that is, reſervedneſs, anxiety, 
ſullenneſs, melancholy, and fear, are his inſe- 
parable companions in the dark and crooked 
paths of life; and he is a ſtranger to the can- 
dour, freedom, chearfulneſs, and fecurity of the 
honeſt and upright man. Secondly, He hath much 
forrow and wrath with his fickneſs ; that is, when a 
calamity or diſeaſe-overtakes him, his conſcience 
rages and raves within him, and all the mean 
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and baſe actions of a miſerable life, ſet them- 
ſelves in array againſt him. Thirdly, Thoſe 
riches periſh by ps ; that is, his ambition 
defeats its ſelf, and the painful and toilſome 
wickedneſs, which firſt raiſed him to wealth 
and honour, doth in the end overwhelm him 
with ſhame and poverty; the judgments of 
God, and the revenge of man purſuing and 
hunting him down. Laſtly, He begetteth a ſon, 
and there is nothing in his hand; this is the ſum 
total of his grandeur, this is the iſſue of his am- 
bitious projects. The wiſe man's reffections on 
that wealth, which the covetouſneſs of the poſ- 
ſeſſor, like worms in the manna, which was 
gathered only to be laid up, corrupts and de- 
preciates, is not much milder, Eccleſ. vi. 1, 2. 
There is an evil which T have ſeen under the ſun, 
and it is common among men: a man to whom 
Gad hath given riches, wealth and honour, ſo that 
be wanteth nothing for bis foul of all that be de- 
fireth, yet God giveth him not power to eat thereof, 
but a ſtranger eateth it; this is vanity, and it is 
an evil diſeaſe. I will add but one inſtance 
more; power, as it is a more ſplendid and valu- 
able gift than wealth, ſo is it abnoxious to 
greater evils. How often does that power, 
which ought to protect and guard mankind, 
and ſupport human ſociety, ſerve only to haraſs 
and deſtroy. the one, and to diſorder and diſſolve 
the other ? Power in the hand of the proud fin- 
ner, is like a ſword in the hand of a fool or 
madman, pernicious to all, but moſt to-himſelf. 
What an example have we of this in the fa- 
vourite 
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vourite of a mighty prince? I mean Haman. 
We find this man, Eſther v. proudly diſplay- 
ing his plumes, recounting to his friends and 
dependants, the glory of his riches, and num 
ber of his children, the honour and 
ments which his prince had heaped hit, 
the particular grace the queen had ſhewed 
him; and after all, this ſwelling and pompous 
harangue, ſhrank into that poor, pitiful, and | 
miſerable concluſion, And yer all this profiteth | 
me nothing, ſo long 'as T ſee Mordecas the Jew I 
fitting in the king's gate. Thus envy, like the P 
worm that ſmote Jonah's gourd, blighted the 
freſhneſs and verdure of all his glory. But 
alas ! this was but a petty miſchief,” This lea- 
ven never left working, till it had prevailed up- 
on him to employ all his power and intereſt, 
not only to the deſtruction of Mordecai, this 
was too cheap a ſacrifice to his pride, envy and 
revenge, but of the whole nation of the Jews; 
and this drew on the black cataſtrophe of his 
fortunes ; for, to uſe the words of the pſalmiſt, 
In the net which be privately laid for another, 
was his own foot taken, and bis miſchievous devi- 
ces light upon bis own head. From all this it 
abundantly appears why we ſhould glory in 
God, not in any thing elſe; ſince without his 
grace and providence, the moſt valuable gifts of 
nature, or fortune as we ſpeak, are but uſeleſs 
and unprofitable trifles; or what is much worſe, 
ſplendid and glorious miſchiefs. He that be- 
ſtows his gifts, muſt bleſs them too, or elſe we 
ſhall reap little from them; he muſt impreg- 
_ Influence, direct thoſe capacities with 
whic 1 
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which he hath endowed, us, or elſe they will 
ſoon be miſemployed to his diſhonour, and to 
gur torment and ruin. Ah !. what vain, confi- 
dence. then is that, which tempts us to forget ot 
renounce our dependence upon him? What 
ſtupidity and folly is it that makes us glory in 


any worldly: paſſeſſion, or in ourſelves ?. Alas! 
there is no ſtrength or wiſdom in our hands, nor 


is there help, ſecurity, or pleaſure in any creature 

without God. But this is not only a great 
folly, but a great fin too; which is my fourth 

1 | 


Fourthly, To. boaſt in any thing but God is 

a ſymptom of extreme prophaneneſs and irreli- 
gion; for whence: can this proceed, but from 
- an. underſtanding darkened by ignorance or in- 
fidelity, or from a heart alienated from God, 
and poſſeſſed by ſome vile idol? For whatever 
man ſets. his heart upon, whatever he glories 
and confides in, this is his ſupreme good, this 
is his God. To refer the advantages and en- 
joyments of this life to any thing but God, to 
aſcribe the iflues and events of human actions 
and affairs, to any thing but him; to reſt and 
glory in theſe temporal things, and in the ſur- 
vey of worldly grandeur and felicity; to en- 
quire after no cauſe or origin of it at all; or to 
purſue our enquiries no further than the power 
or prudence, courage or induſtry of man; or what 
is worſe, meer chance and fortune: what. is 
this, but to exclude God out of the world? To 
deface the moſt natural and univerſal notion of 
a Deity; namely, That he is the author of all 
good; and conſequently to leave no firm foun- 
dation, 
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dation, either for our love of him, or truſt and 
hope in him. What abſurdity, what i 
tude, is this? God, by diſplaying his divi 

fections in the works of creation, and by ma- 
nifeſting his love and goodneſs in thoſe many 
benefits, which with a bountiful hand he hath 


conferred upon us, deſigns to engage us, by a 


thoufand motives and obligations, to love and 
worſhip him; and we ſuffering our hearts to 
be engroſſed by thoſe beauties and excellencies, 
by thoſe riches and pleaſures which he created, 
do, by a ſtrange ſort of diſingenuity, make his 
| goodneſs rob him of our affection; his power 

and glory, deftaud him of our worſhip ; his love 
and care for us, his gifts and preſents. to us, 
ſapplant his authority, and deſtroy his intereſt : 
for this is the plain caſe, when ing and 


\ 5 


denying him, we doat upon, and are elated and 


puffed up by his gifts and favours ;, we make 

his creatures his rivals, and his bleſſings and fa- 
vours which ſhould attract and engage, do 
_ alienate our hearts and affections from him. Ta 
boaſt then in any thing but God, is, in effect, 
to give the honour and affection due to God, 
to his creatures; to defeat the main deſigu of 
his creation and providence, to cancel the 


ſtrongeſt obligations to our invocation and wor- 


ſhip of him, and as much as in us lies, to de- 
poſe and dethrone him. And if boaſting in 
any thing beſide God, include in it all this 
wickedneſs and guilt, it is no wonder if God be 
a profeſſed enemy to all ſuch proud boaſting; 
which: is 2 A. 


My 
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My fifth" and laſt argument. The heather 
Wonder that there was an envious demon, whot 
peculiar province it was to caſt down the vain- 
glorious and inſolent; but we Chriſtians are 
taught, that to humble the proud, is a work 
that God delights in. God, faith St. James, re- 
Allet the proud, and giveth grace to the humble. 

The day of the' Lord, faith the prophet Ifaiah, 
ii. 12: ſhall be uon every one that is proud and 
wx and upon every one that is lifted up, and he 

Il be brought lo], and upon all the cedars of 
Lebanon that are bigh and lifted up, and upon all 
the oaks of Baſhan, and upon all the high moun- 
tains, and upon all the hills that are lifted up, &c. 
end the loftineſs of man ſhall be bowed down, and 
the haughtineſs of man ſhall be made lav. And 
wherefore doth God take pleaſure in this? Far 
be envy from him, a paſſion incident only to 
the mean and miſerable. No; tis to aſſert his 
ſovereignty and dominion, to imprint an awe 
of his power upon the minds of mankind, and 
to extort from the proudeſt and vaineſt of mor- 
tals, a confeſſion of their meanneſs and his 
majeſty, Hence Iſaiah, And the Lord alone 
ſhall be exalted in that day. And Daniel, To the 
intent that the Irving may knew, that the Moſt 

High ruleth in the kingdoms of the earth, and 
giveth them to -whomſoever he will. And Antio- 
chus, 2 Mac. ix. when he was not able to bear 
his own ſtink,” ended his pride and vanity in 
theſe wiſe and humble words: I is meet to be 
fubjeft to God, and that man that is mortal ſhould 
not think of himſelf as if he were God. To leave 
this argument the more deeply engraven 7 your 

carts, 
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hearts, I will lay before you three remarkable 
examples of God's indignation againſt proud 
boaſting. and ſelf-confidence; namely, Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Antiochus Epiphanes, and Herod; 
Nebuchadnezzar was that tree in his viſion, 
Dan. iv. 8, 9, 10, &c. Whoſe berght reached unto 
beaven, and its branches the ends of tbe earth; the 
leaves thereof were fair, and | the fruit they 
much, and in it was meat fon all : the beaſts of thi 
field had fſhadsw under it, and the fewls of the 
beaven dweit in the boughs thereof, and all fleſh 
was fed of it. | But how ſoon did pride blaſt all 
his glory ; and ſelf-confidence provoke the ex- 
terminating decree? Heu down'' tht: tree, and 
cut off his branches ; ſhake off bis leaves, and ſcut- 
ter his fruit: let the beaſt get away'from under 
it, and the fowls from his branches. The poor 
creature, {truck with horror by this menace; 
ſeems to awake out of his vain dream, and re- 
cover ſomething of his loſt ſobriety and ſenſe ; 
and he ſeems to me to have followed, for a 
While, the advice of Daniel, for his proſperity 
was lengthened for. a year; but at the year's 
end, ſo filly and unſtable, ungrateful and faith- 
leſs. is every proud man, relapſing again into 
his former diſeaſe, he broke out into this proud 
boaſt, 1s not this great Babylon thut I have built 
for the houſe of the kingdom, by the might of my 
prwer,, and for the bonour of my majeſty ? While 
the ward was in the king's mouth, there fell a 
voice from heaven, ſaying, O king Nebuchadnez- 
gar, unto thee it is ſpoken, The kingdom is de- 
parted from thee, and 2 ſhall drive thee from 
among men, and thy dwelling ſhall be with the 
ii.. 1 beaſts 
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beaſts of the feld. I cannot repreſent the arro- 
gance and puniſhment of Antiochus, in a more 
emphatical manner, than the author of Macca- 
bees has done it, 2 Mac, ix. He ſpoke proudly, 
and ſaid, he would come to Jeruſalem, and 
make it a common burying-place of the Jews; 
but the Lord Almighty, the God of Iſrael, 
ſmote him with an incurable and invidble 
plague; for as ſoon as he had ſpoken theſe 
words, a pain of the bowels that was remedi- 
leſs, catne upon him, and ſore torments of the 
inner parts; howbeit, he nothing at all ceaſed 
from his bragging, but ſtill was filled with 
pride, breathing out fire in his rage againſt the 
5 But it came to paſs that he fell down 
from his chariot, carried violently, ſo that hav- 
ing a ſore fall, all the members of his body 
were much pained ; and thus he, that a little 
afore thought he might command the waves of 
the ſea, (ſo proud was he beyond the condition of 
man) and weigh the high mountains in a balance, 
was now caſt on the ground, and carried in a 
borſe-litter, ſhewi Beth unto all, the manife 
power of if Godly ſo that the worms roſe out of t 
body of a, wicked man, and while be i hed in 
forrow and pain, his fleſh fell away, and the 
thineſs of his ſmell kt, to all his army; — 
the man that thought, a little before, he could 
reach the ſtars of heaven, no man could endure to 
2 „for hit intolerable flink. I will conclude 
e inſtances with that of Herod, Acts xii. 2 T, 
= 23. N a ſet day, Herod, arrayed in 
royal apparel, 2 upon his throne, and made an 
oration unto them, and the * gave a 
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Jaying, It is the voice of a God, and met of a nan; 
and immediately the angel of the Lord ſmote him, 
becauſe be gave not God the glory; and he was 
eaten of worms, and gave hr rod ihe 2 ; Behold 
the vanity of man, the and power 
of God | How eaſy is it for bim to change the 
throne into a death-bed? Royal robes into 
worms? Flattery and acclamations into tears ot 
ſcorn? And the pride and inſolence of man, in- 
to poorneſs and dejection of ſpirit ? Since God 
is wont to do fo, or ſomething like it, in pro- 
portion to the pride, and the ſtation of man, we 
cannot but conclude, that — is man's 
wiſdom, as well as duty; humility the ſecurity, 
as well as ornament of his fortune; and gratitude 
to God, the only effectual way to increaſe and 
prolong his felicity, Thus have I laid before 
you ſeveral confiderations, ſerving to enforce 
the duty in my text, i. e. our ing in God, 
and in him alone, and I doubt not but as I have 
convinced you of our obligation to this duty, ſo 
you will be ready to tell me, that you do in 
fome meaſure comply with it ; for this is one 
common way, by a ich the force of all 
tical difcourles is is wont to be eluded. To pre- 
vent this here, I will ſet down, by way of con- 
clufion or application, two of three marks of 
characters, by which we may examine ourſelves 
in reference to this matter. 

1. If we have grateful hearts towards God, 
which is effential to 3 of my text, we 
ſhall let ſlip no occaſion which invites us to 

r him; not only thoſe _ 


praiſe and 


12 
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that are new and ſurprizing, that are unuſual 
or extraordinary, but alſo the common and or- 
dinary works of God, and his conſtant and 
daily benefits, will affect our hearts with a de- 
vout and thankful remembrance of him. No 
inſtance of Providence, no accidents of life will 
paſs us, without making ſome reflection upon 
it, tending to magnify the wiſdom, power, or 
goodneſs of God. His works, his mercies, his 
favours, his glorious perfections will ever be in 
our hearts, and his praiſe will ever be in our 
mouths : | buſineſs, diverſion, labour, eaſe, ſuc- 
ceſs, diſappointment; will not be able to hinder = 
the one, nor any regard for the cenſure of man 
the other. All this I collect from the example 
of David, ver. 1. I will always give thanks unto 
the Lord, bis praiſe ſhall evew be in my mouth. 
In God we boajt all the day long, and praiſe his 
name for ever. 'Plal. cxix. 18. When 1 awake, 
Ian /iill with thee, Pſal. Ixxvii. 11, 12. J 
will remember the works of the Lord. Surely I 
will remember thy wonders of old. I will me- 
ditate alſo on all thy works, and talk of thy do- 
ings. 
| 4 If we truly glory in the Lord, and in no- 
thing elſe, our admiration and reverence, our love 
and gratitude will diſcover themſelves, not only 
in our words, but in our actions; that holy 
diſpoſition and frame of mind, which moves us 
to boaſt in God alone, will have an influence 
vpon the whole courſe of our lives. The 
rinciple which cauſes us to be humble and 
thankful towards God, will keep us from being 
diſreſpectful and inſolent towards man; and in 
| 2 
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general, we ſhall think it our duty not only to 
glorify God by praiſe and thankſgiving, but 
alſo, and that eſpecially, by a right uſe and em- 
ployment of his benefits and mercies. To te- 
duce this to particulars : we boaſt not in our- 
ſelves, but in God, when we aſcribe it to his 
providence, not to the counſels, courage, or 
conduct of man, when we treat vanquiſhed or 
unfortunate enemies with all the modeſty and 
moderation that becomes a juſt ſenſe of the 
viciſſitude and uncertainty of human affairs, 
and all the charity that becomes our Chriſtia- 
nity ; that is, the utmoſt that can conſiſt with 
the public honour and ſafety. We boaſt not 
in riches, but in God; when as the apoftle 

warns us, 1 Tim. vi. 17. We are not bigb- 
minded, nor truſt in uncertain riches, but in the 
living God, who giveth us richly all things to en- 
joy; and when we ſo enjoy, as to be rich in 
good works too, and make our wealth the in- 
ſtrument of charity, not luxury. We boaſt 
not in power, but in God, when we always 
remember we are but men, and that he is God; 

when we exert it not to ſubvert juſtice, but 
uphold it ; not to grieve, or oppreſs, but pro- 
tect and relieve our neighbour. Finally, we 
boaſt not in our wiſdom, but in God; When 
we lean not to our own underſtanding, but on 

him ; when it does not puff us up, but in- 
creaſe the purity and integrity of our minds: 
when, laſtly, it does not tempt us to inſult the 
weakneſs, or prey upon the fortunes of a bro- 

ther, but render us more ſerviceable to God 


and man, 
| $2 3. The 
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3. The practice of this duty does by degrees 
advance us to a ſettled ſtate of pleaſure: I add, 
by degrees, to prevent any miſtake about this 
matter, Love and gratitude are not preſently 
raiſed to a heighth, nor does hope in God grow 
-up to ſtrength in a moment ; both which are 
E neceſſary ingredients of the pleaſure I ſpeak of: 
8 What can be more delightful than the exerciſe 
| of love, when the object of it is moſt perfect? 
What can be more agreeable than holy joy and 
praiſe, excited by a lively ſenſe of Divine Fa- 
vour ? What can be a truer or more laſting 
ſatisfaQtion, than communion with God, and a 
firm, though humble confidence in him ? The 
a . had undoubtedly an experimental know- 
' ledge of this truth; may we all come to have 
ſuch a one too, that we may be able to ſay 
feelingly with him, Pſalm Ixiii. 4, 5, 6. Becauſe 
thy loving kindneſs 1s better than life, my lips 
ſhall praiſe thee, thus will J bleſs thee while 1 
live; I will lift up my hands in thy name, my 
foul ſhall be ſatisfied as with marrow and fatneſs, 
and my mouth ſhall praiſe thee with joyful lips; 
when 1 remember thee upon my bed, and meditate 
en thee tn the night watches. 
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SERMON vm. 


Of the Glory of GOD. 


By the Rev, Dr. 5 CLARKE. 
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1 Cok. x. 31. 


Whether therefore ye eat or drink, or whatſoever 
ye do, ho all to the Glory of God. 


| PHE deſign of the apoſtle in this chapter, 
is to preſs upon Chriſtians the great obli- 


gation they are under, to walk worthy of their 
holy vocation ; to walk worthy of God, as he 
elſewhere expreſſes it, (1 Th. ii. 12.) to live as 
becometh the goſpel of Chriſt; to behave them- 
ſelves in ſuch a manner, as may do honour to 
their religion, may give credit and reputation to 
their profeſſion ; in a word, that they be ſollici- 
tous above all things to promote the Glory of 
God, and the falvation of men ; to — over 
unbelievers to the acknowledgment of the 
truth; and to prevent, as far as poſſible, thoſe 


who do believe, from being in any manner of- 
I 4 fende 
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fended and diſcouraged i in their duty, or by any 
means tempted and ſeduced into fin. 
I be great temptation in the apoſtles days, 
was that of relapſing 1 into the heathen idolatry ; 
either directly, into the groſs acts of this fin, 
through fear of perſecution; or conſequentially, 
into the ſnare of a defiled conſcience, by pre- 
ſumptuquſly miſunderſtanding the true bounds 
of what was lawful and innocent. Agaiuſt 
both theſe St. Paul gives diligent caution in this 
chapter. Againſt falling into direct idolatry 
through fear of perſecution, he exhorts the 
Corinthians by the following argument, ver. 13. 
There has no temptation (ſays he) taken you, but 
ſuch as is common to man : but God is faithful, 
duo will not ſuffer you to be tempted above what ye 
are able; but will with the temptation alſo make 
@ way to eſcope, that ye may be able to bear it: 
wherefore, my dearly he loved, flee from idolatry. 
To ſtrengthen which argument he proceeds in 
the next verſes, to repreſent to them the great- 
neſs of the ſin; by ſhewing them diſtinctly, un- 
der a plain and obvious ſimilitude, what idolatry 
Was, ver. 15. 1 ſpeak (faith he) as to wvije men; 
Judge ye what I /ay. He does not inſiſt merely up- 
on his own authority, though it was no leis than 
apoſtolical, as others, who have no ſuch claim, 
are frequently too apt to do: he does not require 
of them to ſubmit implicitly to what he ſays, 
without firſt conſidering whether it was right 
or no; but he exhorts them to make uſe of their 
own reaſon and underſtanding: I ſpeak (ſays 
he) as to wiſe (that is) to fenkb!e and reaſon- 
able men; judge ye what L ſay; conſider, if what 
| | I 
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I now propoſe. to you, be not a reaſonable and 
concluſive argument. The bread which we break, 
is it not the communion of the body of Chriſt? That 
is, is it not a profeſſing ourſelves to be diſciples 
of Chriſt ? to be members of his body? ver. 16. 
For we (ſays he) being many, are one bread and one 
bedy. Ver. 17. In like manner, he ſpeaks of Iſrael 
after the fleſh, Are not they which eat of the ſa- 
crifices partakers of the altar? That is, is not 
this a declaring themſelves to be diſciples of 
Moſes? ver. 18. By the ſame argument there- 
fore, being partakers, ſaith he, of the table of 
devils, by cating of the ſacrifices in the idol- 
temple, ver. 21. is, in reality, to communicate 
in the guilt of the heathen idolat 
Againſt the next danger, viz. that of falling 
conſequentially into the ſnare of a defiled con- 
ſcience, by preſumptuouſly miſunderſtanding 
the true bounds of what was lawful and inno- 
cent; againſt this he cautions them in the re- 
maining part of the chapter. An idol, every 
well- inſtructed Chriſtian knew to be nothing! in 
the world: as to meats therefore offered in ſa- 
criſice to idols, the good creatures of God could 
not be defiled by the imaginary ſuperſtitions of 
yain men. And therefore Chagſtians, provided 
they themſelves bore no part in the heathen 
worſhip, were not obliged to make any inquiry, 
whether meats fold in the markets, or ſet be- 
fore them at any friend's houſe, had by others - 
been dedicated to ſuperſtitious uſe, ver. 25, 27. 
Nevertheleſs, though as to thoſe who had this 
underſtanding, the matter was clear ; yet if any 
ſcrupulous and weaker brother was diſſatisfied 
| "Mo 
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as to the lawfulneſs of this practice, in ſuch caſe 
they were bound to abſtain. Bound, not by 
any obligation upon their own conſcience, but 
out of tenderneſs and regard to his, ver. 28, 29. 
leſt by their needleſly doing what was innocent 
to themſelves, he ſhould be encouraged to do 
the ſarne thing which was not innocent to him. 
In which caſe it was much more material, and 
of greater importance to the honour of religion, 
that they ſhould avoid offending his conſcience, 
than that they ſhould unſeaſonably aſſert their 
own liberty. Ver. 23. All things are lawful for 
me, but all things are not expedient; all things are 
lawful for me, but all things edify not. The 
meaning is, All things that are lawful for a man 
to do, *tis not conſequently for the intereſt of 
religion that he ſhould do them, if it ſo happens 
that other mens conſciences be not therein ſa- 
* tisfied as well as his own, For that is moſt for 
the true intereſt of religion, which tends moſt 
towards making all men a& with a good con- 
ſeience. Ver. 24. Leno man therefore ſeek his 
own, but every man another's wealth. That is, 
be not ſo much ſollicitous to keep up the full 
extent of your own innocent liberty, as to do 
that which wild more generally and effectually 
prevent men's falling into fin. This ought al- 
ways to be the main end, the great and prevail- 
ing conſideration, in every action of a good 
Chriſtian ; what will moſt tend to promote the 
kingdom of God, the practice of univerſal 
righteouſneſs and truth amongſt men. In or- 
der to this end, it is not indeed lawful to do any 
thing that is evil, but it is at any time very 
| EE com- 
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commendable to forbear doing what is innocent. 
This end, all our great and religious actions 
ought always actually and directly to aim at; 
and all our ſmaller and indifferent actions, 
ought, by a general and habitual intention, to 
have the ſame tendency. For ſo the apoſtle 
concludes his whole diſcourſe, in the words of 
the text; Whether therefore ye eat or drink, or 
whatſoever ye do, do all to the Glory of God: give 
none offence, neither to the Fews, nor to the Gen- 
tiles, nor to the church of God : even as I pleaſe 
all men in all things, not ſeeking mine own profit, 
but the profit of many, that they may be ſaved. 

The words of the text contain a doctrine of 
the higheſt importance in religion; and there- 
fore, in the following diſcourſe upon them, I 
ſhall more largely and diſtinctly conſider, 1ſt, 
What is the true meaning, and full intent of 
that phraſe which we ſo often meet with in 
\ Scripture, The Glory of God : and 2dly, What 
it is that is required of men in practice, in or- 
der to their ſatisfying the precept in the text, 
Whether ye eat or drink, or whatever ye do, do all 
to the Glory of God. 

I. As'to the true meaning of that phraſe 
which we ſo often meet with in Scripture, The 
Glory of God : tis to be obſerved that the 

iſt and original ſignification of it, is to denote 
to us the eſſence, the perfon, or the majeſty of 
God ; that is, God himſelf, who is the fountain 
of Glory. Thus, 2 Pet. i. 17. There came to him 
(to our Saviour at his baptiſm) ſuch a voice from 
the Excellent Glory: from the Excellent Glory; 

| that 
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* that is, from God, his Father; as tis literally 
expreſſed in the very ſame verſe. In this ſenſe, 
the name of God, the Majeſty on high, and ſome 
other ſuch phraſes, are alſo uſed, in the like 
manner, to ſignify God himſelf, And; ting 
on the right band of power, Matt. xxvi. 64, is, 
fitting at the right hand of God, who alone has 
properly all power, 
adly, This phraſe, the Glory of God, ſig- 
nifies in the next place, the manifeſtation of 
God's per fections or attributes, by the external 
exerciſe of them towards his creatures. God 
was eſſentially happy before any thing was 
created, in the enjoyment of his own unſpeak- 
able perfections: but the manifeſtation of the 
glory of thoſe perfections, and the communica- 
tion of good to others, could not be till the 
creation of things. Hence the prophet Iſaiah 
_ repreſents God thus ſpeaking, (ch. xliii. 7.) 1 
bave created him for my Glory, I have formed 
lum, yea I baue made him. In alluſion to which 
expreſſion it may probably be ſuppoſed to be, 
that St. Paul ſays, 1 Cor. xi. 7. that Man is the 
image and Glory of God. | 
And becauſe in every one of the Divine Per- 
fections in particular, when manifeſted ſingly in 
their proper and reſpective acts, there is ſome- 
thing diſtinctly worthy of adoration and praiſe ; 
tis therefore not unfrequent in Scripture, to ex- 
preſs any one of thoſe perfeCtions ſingly, by the 
title of the Glory of God. Thus concerning the 
Divine Power, Pl. xix. 1. The heavens declare 
the Glory of God, (that is, they ſhow forth unto 
men the power of God in creating, and his wiſ- 
dom 
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dom in diſpoſing things 1 and the firmament 
ſheweth bis handy work. And John xi. 4, 40. 
This fickneſs of Lazartts (faith our Lord) is not 
unto death, but for the Glory of God. thut thou 
Should ft fee the Glory of God,=and that the Son 
of Ged might be glorified thereby. The meuning 
is, It was intended for 4 manifeſtation of God's 
power to raiſe the dead, and of his having com- 
municated that power alſo to the 80on of Man. 
And hete we may obſerve, by the way, that the 
tyranny indeed of weak and vain mortals, is apt 
to take pleaſure in power for powetr's ſake; and 
their great complacency and glory is, in being 
able to exerciſe it arbitrarily and without rea- 
ſon. But God, whoſe power is truly infinite, 
makes it his glory to exerciſe power only in do- 
ing good; (for almoſt all our Saviout's miracles 
were acts of beneficence, as well as of power) or 
at leaſt, if the ſubje& is not capable of good, 
yet the exerciſe of his power, even in acts of 
ſeverity, is according to juſtice always. Rom. 
ix, 22. What if God, willing, to Make his power 
known, endured with much long-ſuffering the 
veſſels A wrath fitted to deſlruction ! He did not 
ſhew his abſolute power, in fitting a certain 
number of men to deſtruction; as ſome have 
abſurdly underſtood this text, directly contra 
to the words themſelves; but he ſhewed his 
power in juſtly puniſhing thoſe, Who after 
much long-ſuffering and forbearance with them, 
appeared finally fit for nothing but deſtruction. 

Again : Becauſe mercy and goodnels are re- 


preſented in Scripture, as the attributes wherein | 


God 
0, 


LS 


_ cular and emphatical manner, called the G/ 
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God chiefly delights, according to that of St. 
James, ch. ii. 13. Mercy rejoiceth againſt judg- 
ment; or as it is in the original, Mercy glorieth 
over judgment : therefore this alſo is, in a parti- 


7 God. Rom. ix. 23; That be might ma 

the riches of his Glory on the veſſels of mer- 
cy: And Epheſ. iii. 16 That be would grant 
you, according to the riches of his Glory, to be 


'  ferengthened—by bis ſpirit in the inner man. 


In purſuance of which ſame manner of ſpeak- 
ing, grace or mercy is by the evangeliſt called 
rx Wyn the * of A i. 2 . 

held his 51 as of the 0 gotten 
of the Ne + 66 (that - mercy) 
and truth. —_— ta man, Prov. xix. 11. 7 
is is G ith Solomon) 0 over a tranſ- 

e hag the thanks, < ich men 2 
HT to return to God for his free goodneſs 
and compaſſion towards them, is expreſſed to 
be accordingly to the praiſe of his Glory; 
Epheſ. i. 14. The 22 of the purchaſed 
ofſeſſion unto the proife of bis Glory. In this par- 
ticular ſenſe is ſometimes meant that general 
obſervation, that the end to which God directs 
all his actions, is his own Glory, Rom. xi. 32.“ 
God hath concluded all under fin, that he might 
have mercy upon all. 

Thus God's manifeſting the ſeveral attributes 
and. perſections of his Divine Nature, in the ex- 
ternal exerciſe of them towards his creatures, 


* And Gal. iii. 22. 
is 
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* js frequently what the Scripture means by the 
Glory of God. | 

3dly, From hence, on the other ſide, the re- 
turn or acknowledgment, which creatures make 
again to God, for his manifeſtations of his good- 
neſs to them, is likewiſe in Scripture ſtiled 
The Glory of God, or Their giving Glory to him. 
To give Glory to God, is to promote his honour | 
in the world ; or to contribute what we can to- 
wards keeping up in all men's minds, a juſt ſenſe 
of him, and regard towards him. 

And this is done, particularly, by worſhiping 
him, with conſtant and perpetually-returning 
acts, of ſolemn public devotion, Pſ. xxix. 1. 
Give unto the Lord Glory and flrength ; give unto 
the Lord the Glory due unto Mis name; worſhip 
the Lord in the beauty of holineſs. Thus the 
faints' in heaven (Rev. iv. 11.) are repreſented 
as worſhiping God, and ſaying, Thou art ur- 
thy, por Fax receive Glory, Fs 2 

3 for t created all things, or 
rut cr robe, and were created. f 
the nations of the earth are directed accordingly, 
(ch. xix. 7.) Fear God, and give Glory to bim, 
and worſhip bim that made and earth. 
Which worſhip, becauſe the Heathen world 
gave to others inſtead of the true God, even to 
Gods whitth did not make the heaven and the earth 
as the prophet deſcribes || them ; therefore St, - 
Paul thus charges them, Rom. i. 21, that «when 
they knew God, yet they glorified bim not as God. 


Jer. x. 11. 


b Again : 
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Again: By thanks particularly returned for 
ſpecial mercies or benefits received, by which we 
profeſs our ſenſe of God's being the author of 
thoſe benefits; is the honour of God promoted 
among men, or Glory given unto him. Thus 
(Luke xvii. 18.) when of the ten lepers that 
were healed; one only, who was a Samaritan, 
was truly thankful for the mercy ſhewn him; 
Were are not found (ſays our Saviour) that re- 
turned to give Glory to God, ſave this ranger. 
Further: Glory is in like manner faid to be gi- 
ven to'God, by acknowledgment of his govern- 
ment and ſupreme dominion in the world: Phil. 
ü. 11. That every tongue ſhould confeſs that Je- 
ſus Chriſt is the Lord, to the Glory of God the 
Father ; that is, to the honour of God, who ex- 
alted him, and who gave him a name which ts 
above every name, by ſetting him at his own right 
band in the heavenly places. Thus alſo, Rev. 
xi. 13. when great judgments of God fell upon 
the idolatrous world, the remnant (ſays the text) 
were affrighted, and gave Glory to the God of 
Heaven; that is, they then acknowledged the 
true God to be indeed Supreme Governor of the 
world. For not acknowledging of which, but 
proudly aſſuming to himſelf the cauſe of his 
own grandeur. and riches, king Belſhazzar is 
thus reproved by Daniel, (ch. v. 22.) Thou, O 
Belſhazzar, haſt not humbled thine heart, but haſt 
 bifted up thy ſelf againſt the Lord of heaven ; 
eand-——the God in whoſe hand thy breath is, and 
whoſe are all thy ways, thou haſt not glorified. 
And king Herod, when, being arrayed in royal 
88 . | apparel, 
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pparel, he 3 bis throne; immediately the 
an, of the Lord ſinote him, Acts xii. 23. becauſe 
be gave not God the Glory; that is, becauſe for- 
getting his dependance upon God, he ſuffered 
the people to applaud him as being himſelf a 
God. and the author of his on greatneſs. 
Upon the ſame ground, confeſſion of paſt 
fins with true humiliation, and a juſt ſenſe of the 
unworthineſs and ungratefulneſs of ſin; is in 
2 ſtiled giving Glory to God. Joſh: vii. 
9. Yeſhua ſaid to Achan, who had ſtolen ſome 
of the accurſed things, and endeavoured to dif- 
ſemble it, My ſon, give, I pray thee, Glory to the 
Tord C of Iſrael, and make confeſſion unto bim: 
that is, acknowledge, that nothing can be con- 
cecealed from his all-ſceing eye; and that to him 
there is no ſecret nor ſhadow of darkneſs, where 
the workers of iniquity may hide themſeluves. 
Actual repentance, .and forſaking of fin, by 
real amendment, is ſtill in a higher degree giv- 
ing Glory to God, or promoting his honour, 
Rev. xvi. 9. Men blaſphemed the name of God, 
who hath power over theſe plagues and they re- 
| peers not, to give him Glory. | 
' Habitual holineſs, or a confinnd. eſtabliſhed | 
practice of virtue, in the courſe of our lives, is 
yet further, in the higheſt degree we are capa- 
ble, giving Glory to the God of all righteouſ- 
neſs and holineſs, who is of purer eyes than to 
behold iniquity. 1 Cor. vi. 20,:Gl/or;fy Gad in 
your body ond in _ ſpirit : being filled with 
= Salty off of righteouſneſs, which are by 1772 
Chrift, unto the Glry and praiſe of God. 
os © 
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In a word: whatever tends to the true ho- 
nour of religion, to the promoting and eſtabliſh» 
ment of virtue and goodneſs among men; 
* Wbatſoever. things are true, nohatſoever things 
are honeſt, «whatſoever things are juſt, whatſoever 
things are pure, whatſoever things are lovely, 
wobatſorver things are of good report, if there be 
nay virtue, if there be arty praiſo, theſe are the 
things which promote the Glory of God. God 
is himſelf a being of infinite holineſs and good- 
neſs.; a perfectly juſt and righteous, as well as 
Supreme Governor, of the univerſe : and the 
Glory of ſuch a Governor, is-the-eſtabliſhtment 
of his moral kingdom, the univerſal eſtabliſh- 
ment of the dominion and power of virtue, in 
the wills of all reaſonable and intelligent crea- 
tures: His natural kingdom is by neceſſity; 
for the material world cannot but obey him: 
but his moral kingdom, which is his greateſt 
glory, is the dominion of righteouſneſs and vir- 
tue. Hence the apoſtles, in their exhortations 
to the practice of any virtue whatſoever, fre- 
ently urge this argument, that it will be #0 
the Glory of God. (Rom. xv. f.) God - grant 
vm to be like-minded one towards another,. — that 
Je may with one mind glorify God, even the Father 
of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. And in the words of 
the text, Whether ye eat or drink, or whatſoever 
ye do,' do all to the Glory of God, Do every thing, 
even the moſt common actions of life, in ſuch 
a manner, as may become the profeſſors of the 
goſpel of Chtiſt, and may promote the honour 
„il | I 


Phil. iv. 8, 
and | 
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anch intereſt of religion. The words are of the 
ſame import, with thoſe in Col. iii. 17. Aal - 
ever ye do in word or deed, db all in the name of 
the Lord Jeſus; do every thing ſo as becomes 
the diſciples of Chriſt, giving thanks to God, even 
the Father, 2 — that God in all things may 
be glorified, through 77 Cbriſt, 1 Pet. iv. 113 
or, as tis expreſſed; Tit. ii. 10. that ye may adorn 
the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things. 
To adorn the doctrine of God, is, by your prac- 
tice, to cauſe it to appear lovely and beneficial to 
mankind, to ſhew how glotious tis in its effects, 
and how worthy to be embraced and practiſed 
by all men. This is what the Scripture elſe- 
where calls, g/orifying the word of the Lord, Acis 
xiii. 483 gleriſying it, and caufing it to have its 
free cnurſe; ſo St. Paul explains it, 2 Th. iii. 1. 
Tis promoting the intereſt of religion and virtue, 
and the general ſalvation of men; tis ſpreading 
the knowledge of God, and bringing men over 
to the obedience of his commands, in order to 
their becoming capable of being partakers of 
his ee Which happineſs and perfec- 
tion of rational creatures, being the great end 
and deſign of God's creation, and what both 
nature and Scripture calls the kingdom of God, 
therefore, whatever tends to the promoting of 
virtue and true religion in the world, is pro- 
moting the honour and the Glory of God. 
When many of the Jews, convinced by our Sa- 
viour's miracles, embraced the truth of his 
doctrine ; the Scripture thus expreſſes it, Mat. 
XV. 31. that they glorified tbe Gd , Iſrael. 
| K. 2 


When 
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When our Saviour promiſes his diſciples, for the 
further confirmation and eſtabliſhment of their 
faith, that God would certainly grant them the- 
3 they ſhould rightly put up in his name; 
e does it in the following manner, that the Fu- 
ther (ſays he) may be glorified in the Son, John 
Xiv. 14, In the 21ſt chgpter of the ſame goſ- 
pel, ver. 19; becauſe the teſtimony and the 
ſufferings of the martyrs, are one of the princi- 
pal means of propagating the true religion, 
therefore our Saviour's foretelling in what man- 
ner St. Peter ſhould die, is by the evangeliſt 
thus expreſſed, that our Lord ſignified by what 
death Peter ſhould" glorify God. For the ſame 
reaſon, the ſpreading of the knowledge of the 
true God, among the nations of the world, is 5 
the prophet called, ſetting his Glory among the 
heathen, Erek. xxxix. 21, And becauſe no- 
thing does this more effectually, than the vir- 
tuous lives, and good examples of thoſe who 
profeſs the truth; therefore the apoſtle tells the 
Corinthians, (2 Cor. iv. 15.) that te abundant 
grace «vhich tas in them, did, through the thankſ-= 
giving of many, redound to the Glory of God, 
And our Saviour, exhorting his diſciples to be 
bright examples of virtue to the world, does it 
in this manner, (Mat. v. 16.) Let your light 
(ſays he) ſo ſhine before men, that they may 1 
your good works, and glorify your Father which 
it in beaven. | © 
All that has been ſaid upon this head con- 
cerning the Glory of God, is ſtill further con- 
firmed by the conſideration of the * 
a What 
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what is meant by the diſhonoyr of God, Lite- 
rally and ſtrictly ſpeaking tis evident God can- 
not be diſhonoured, becauſe his eſſential honour 
or glory is immutable. But as the promoting 
of virtue and righteouſneſs is glorifying God, ſo 
the bringing any reproach, upon religion and 
goodneſs, is diſhonouring of God, who is the 
author of true religion, and the fountain of 
oodneſs. Thus, under the Old Teſtament, 
e wickedneſs of Eli's ſons, (1 Sam. ii, 17) 
cauſed men to abhbor the offering of the Lord. 
And the fin of David (2 Sam. xii. 14.) gave 

great occaſion to the enemies of the Lord to 1 Ja 
0 Upon this ground Nehemiah thus ex- 

orts the Jews at their return from the capti- 
vity, (ch. v. 9.) Ougbt ye not to walk in the fear 
of our God, An of the reproach of the heathen 
our enemies? And God complains by the pro- 
phet Iſaiah, (ch. lii..5.) They that rule over my 
people, oppreſs them, ſaith the Lord, and my 
name continually every day is blaſphemetl, And 
again, by Ezekiel, (ch. xxxvi. 20.) When they 
entered unto the heathen whither they went, they 
prophaned my holy name, when they ſaid, Theſe are 
the people of the Lord. 

In the New Teſtament the ſame ar 
is urged by St. Paul, Rom. ii. 23. _ 
breaking the law, diſhonoureft thou God ? For t 
name of God is blaſphemed among the gentiles, 
through you, as it is written, And in his par- 
ticular directions to perſons in particular ſta- 
tions, his exhortation to young women is, 
that by ſober converſation they give nome oc- 
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ment 
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caſon to the adverſary to ſpeak reproachfully, 
ids 1 DM hi they be chaſte and 
22 that the wort! of God be not blaſpbemed: 
it. ii. 5. And to young men, ver. 8, that 
by their uncorruptneſs, gravity, and fincert- 
de that is of the contrary part may 
aſhamed, having uo evil thing to ſay of then. 
And to ſervants, that they behave themſelves 
well towards their maſters, that the name of 
Cod and bis doctrine be not blaſphemed, (1 Tim. 
VI. 1. 
| 2 have I briefly explained what is in 
| Scripture meant by this phraſe, The * 
God, and our giving Glory to bim. 8 
3 the intereſt of ttue virtue and right- 
eouſneſs. in the world, For as the natural 
kingdom of God over the inanimate creation, 
conſiſts in his exerciſe of power and wiſdom ; 
ſo the ſpiritual kingdom of God over the ra- 
tional world, confiſts in the obedience of the 
wills of reaſonable creatures, to the moral and 
eternal laws of righteouſneſs. And the Glory 
of God, as of every good povernor in propor- 
tion, is the goodneſs and happineſs of his ſub- 
jets. When therefore we ſay that God does 
every thing for his own glory, and that this 
is his ultimate end; the meaning is, that his 
deſign in all things is the final eſtabliſhment of 
his kingdom of univerſal righteouſneſs in the 
whole creation. And accordingly, when a man 
does any action becauſe it is good and right, or 
forbears it becauſe it is evil and immoral ;' then 
only, and not when he acts upon any enthuſia- 
ſic principles, does he truly intend the Glory of 
God, | | This 
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This in general. I ſhould now have pro- 
ceeded in the ſecond yung to ſhew more parti» 
cularly, what it is that is required of men-in 
practice, in order to their ſatisfying the precept 
in the text, Wh2ther ye eat or drink, or whatſo- 


ever ye do, al ts he Glry of God: But this 
hereafter, | 


- 
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Of the Glory of God. 


| By Dr. SAMUEL CLARKE. | 


1 Cor. x. 31. 


Whether therefore ye eat or drink, or whatſrever 
ye do, do all to the Glory of Gd. 


N diſcourſing upon theſe words, I have pro- 

poſed to conſider, 1ſt, what is the true mean- 
ing, and full intent of that phraſe which we fo 
often meet with in Scripture, The Glory of Ged : 
and 2dly, what it is, that is required of men in 
practice, in order to their ſatisfying the precept 
in the text. 

I. As to this phraſe, which we fo often meet 


withal in Scripture, . The Glory of God; I have 
ſhewn, that it denotes, in its firſt and original 


ſignification, the eſſence, the perſon, or the ma- 
jeſty of God, that is, God himſelf, who is the 
fountain of Glory. 2dly, It ſignifies the mani- 
feſtation of God's perfections or attributes in the 
* f external 
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external exerciſe of them towards his creatures. 
And from hence, 3dly, on the other fide, the 
return or acknowledgment, which creatures , 
make again to God, for his manifeſtations of his 
goodneſs to them, is likewiſe in Scripture ſtiled, 
The Glory of God, or their giving Glory to him. 

Thus far I have already proceeded in gene- 
ral. That which now remains, is, | 
II. To conſider diſtinctly and particularly, in 
the ſeveral caſes and circumſtarices of life, what 
it is that is required of men in practice, in order 
to their ſatisfying the precept in the text; Me- 
ther ye eat or 'drink, or whatſoever. ye do, do all 
to the Glory of God. E 
And iſt, He who will in all things promote 
the Glory of God, muſt in the firſt place ſhew 
forth the ſenſe he has of God upon his mind, by 
acts immediately and directly religious; by ſuch 
acts as are profeſſed acknowledgments of our 
own dependance upon God, and exemplary to 
provoke other men, (as the apoſtle elegantly ex- 
preſſes it, Heb. x. 24.) unto love and to good works. 
Of this kind are public prayer and thankſgiving: 
Pſ. cvii. 31. O that men would therefore praiſe 
the Lord for his goodneſs, and declare the wonders 
that he doth for the children of men ! That they 
would exalt him alſo in the congregation of the 
people, and praiſe him in the ſeat of the elders I 
By this public worſhip of God, are made the 
propereſt expreſſions of the ſenſe we have of 
our dependance upon him ; and by this manner 
of expreſſing it, is that ſenſe itſelf, the ſenſe of 
| God and of religion upon the minds of men, 
moſt effectually kept up and preſerved. Very 
+ At em- 
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emphatical is the deſcription St. John gives us, 
of the whole univerſe joining, in their ſeveral 
capacities, to give Glory in this manner to their 
common Lord: Rev. v. 13. Every creature, 
which is in heaven, and on the earth, and under 
tbe earth, and ſuch as are in the ſea, and all that 
are in tary beard I. e Bleſſing, and honour, 
and glory, and power, be unto him that fitteth 
upon the throne: . | 
2dly, He who, . to the direction in 
the text, will do all things to the Glory of God ; 


as he muſt be conſtant in acts immediately and 


directly religious, ſo he muſt reſolve againſt 
being at any time guilty of any action which is 


Arirectly irreligious. Of this kind is every deli- 


berate fin, every act which is againſt a man's 
own conſcience, every known tranſgreſſion of a 
commandment. Which things, whoſoever is 
at any time guilty of ; far from doing all to the 
Glory of God, he, on the contrary, as much as 
.in him lies, diſhonours and reproaches him, 


For wilful fin, finning preſumpruouſly, or with 


a bigh hand, (as the Scripture expreſſes it) is in 
the nature of things a diſhonour to God: Rom. 
ii. 23. Thou that makeſt thy boaſt of the law, thro 
breaking the law diſbonoureſt thou God? Tis re- 
proaching the Lord, or contending in effect, 
that his commandments are not wiſe, juſt, and 
: Num. xv. 30. The ſoul that doth ought 
Proſumprucy, the ſame reproacheth the Lord, 
and that foul ſhall. be cut off from among his 
—2 "Tis caſting contempt upon his laws ; 
I. v. 24. They bave caſt away the law of the Lord 
f Hoſts, end ple the word 1 the Holy One of 


Iſrael.” 
4 
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2 Tis defying his power; 1 Cor. x. 22. 
Do we provoke the Lord to jealonſy? Are ur 


flronger than be? In a word; tis pry 
that we know better what is right and fit for us 


ourſelves, than he can judge for us; and there 
fore that we will not have him to reign over us. 
This is the caſe of preſumptuous ſins; of all ac 
tions, known to be directly and in their own nas 
ture irreligious. ** S nenn 5 

But not only by actions intrinſically and in 


their own nature immoral, is God diſhonoured; 


but alſo by every thing, which in its circum- 
ſtances is evil; by every act, which either the 

ſon who commits it, judges to be unlawful; 
or which needleſly gives offence to others, and 
becomes to them the cauſe or the occaſion of 
fin. For, the kingdom of God confiſting in 
the prevalency of univerſal righteouſneſs, ſince- 
rity, and truth; it follows, that not only by the 
practice of whatever is intrinfically immoral, 
but alſo by whatever wounds and defiles the 
conſcience either of him who does the action, 
or of 'others who by the example of it are led 
into the commiſſion of what to them is ſin; by 
every ſuch thing is God's kingdom of righte- 
ouſneſs diminiſhed, and the dominion of virtue 
over the hearts and wills of men, (which is the 


Glory and the delight of God) is weakened and 
impaired. For whoever does any thing with a 


ſenſe or judgment in his own mind, of its being 
unlawful when he does it, however otherwiſe 
the act might poſſibly have been innocent in its 
own nature; yet he fins at that time againſt his 

9s own 


* 
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own conſcience, and conſequently againſt God. 
And whoever does any thing with a probable 
knowledge or expectation, that his doing it will 
be a means of deceiving or tempting his neigh- 
bour into ſin, however otherwiſe the action 
might have been not only innocent in itſelf, but 
innocent alſo to him, becauſe he knew it to be 
ſo; yet in this caſe, by uncharitableneſs, he ſins 
againſt his brother, and conſequently againſt 
God. For, ſince the promoting of virtue and 
neſs in the world, is the moſt important of 
all things ; it becomes us at all times, and in all 
our actions, to look upon it as our main end. 
And though the perverſeneſs of malicious per- 
_ ſons, who are apt to miſrepreſent things, is by 
no means an obligation upon ang good man to 
forbear doing any thing that he himſelf knows 
to be innocent; yet the weakneſs of ſincere and 
well-meaning perſons, who by relying upon his 
example might be led to do what would in 
them be fin, is a very ſtrong reaſon, (unleſs he 
has otherwiſe ſome great occaſion or neceſſity of 
acting) it is (I ſay) in point of charity a very 
ſtrong reaſon, why he ſhould forbear doing that 
which would be ſo hurtful to them. Where 
the thing that gives offence to others, and either 
drives or leads them into ſin, is ſuch as not 
only upon account of this circumſtance or con- 
ſequence, but intrinſically alſo and in its own 
nature is unlawful; there the Scripture denoun- 
ces againſt the offender the utmoſt ſeverity of 
woe, as againſt a preſumptuous diſhonourer of 
God. Matt. xvili. 6. Whe o ſhall offend one of 
| | theſe 


* 
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theſe little ones that believe in me, it were better 
for him that a millions were hanged about his 
neck, and that he were drowned in the depth of 
the fea : woe unto the world, becauſe of offences; 
for it muſt needs be that offences come, but woe 16 
that man by whom the offence cometh. But where 
the thing done is innocent in itſelf, and only by 
accidental conſequence proves an occaſion of fin 
to others ; yet even there, he who foreſces this 
conſequence, and takes not care to prevent it, is 
in Scripture charged with uncharitableneſs to- 
5 * the ſoul of his brother, if it be a fellow 
Chriſtian whom he ſo cauſes to offend; or with 
want of true concern for the Glory of God, if 
the offence he given to an unbeliever. 

As to the caſe of unbelievers, the apoſtles 
thus'exhort, 1 Pet. ii. 12. Have your converſa- 
tion honeſt among the Gentiles e that —tbey may 
3 good works which they ſhall behold, glorify 

in the day of viſitation. Again, 2 Cor. viii. 
21. | Provide for honeſt things, (that is things of 
good reputation as well as lawful) not only in the 
fight" of the Lord, but alſo in the fight of men, 
Abſtain from all appearance of evil, 1 Th. v. 22. 
Provide things honeſt, (that is, reputable) in the 
fight of all men, Rom. xii: 17. Walk boneftly 
towards them that are without, 1 Th. iv. 12, 
Honeſtly, that is, wiſely, circumſpectly, ſo as to 
afford them no objection againſt your religion. 
Thus the ſame apoſtle explains himſelf, Col. 
iv. 5. Walk in wiſdom towards them that are 
Duft. | | | > 

As to the caſe of fellow-Chriſtians, how the 
Glory of God is to be promoted, by our beha- 

viour 
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viour towards them; by our taking care to 
avoid even ſuch innocent things, as we ſee likely 
to lead any of them into fin, and may be for- 
born without any great inconvenience to out- 
ſelves; the apoſtle explains himſelf at large, by 
putting a particular and very remarkable in- 

ſtance, in the chapter whereof my text is a 
part, and in the eighth chapter of this epiſtle; 
and i in the fourteenth chapter to the Romans. 
The caſe he puts is, whether it was lawful 
| for Chriſtians to eat of ſuch meats, as the Hea- 
then had ſacrificed to their idols. In the pre- 
ſent chapter, whereof my text is a part, he thus 
reſolves the queſtion, ver. 25, 27. Whatſoever is 
fold in the ſhambles, or ſet before you at a friend's 
houſe, that rat, aſting no queſtion for conſcience 
ſake; i. e. Care not, whether the heathens 
have ſuperſtitiouſly offered it to their idols; or 
not ; for the earth is the Lord's, and the fulngs 
thereof, ver. 26. The meabing is, God 
all-things,: and very creature. of his is good, if 
it be received/ with thankdgiving ; nor can any 
man's folly and ſuperſtition make that to be 
unclean, wbich God has made clean to us. Bu- 
if any mam y 77 you, This is offered in Jacrefice 
\nto idoli, var. 28. then cat not, for his ſale that 
fpewed it; that is, forbear then, out of charity 
do him, lelt your liberty cauſe him to ſtrain bis 
conſcience, and ſo fall into ſin. And then he 
ſums up all in the words of the text, I betber 
tberefore ye tut tur drinks or uubagſever ye do, do 
all to the Glory of God : give none offence, neither 
0 the ago fo the OPER vor to the cburch 
1 210679 2d 0 10 yaoli 
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In the eighth chapter of this epiſtle, he again 
acapoſes and reſolves the ſame queſtion : ver. 4. 
As concerning the eating things . er in ſacri- 
ce unto idols, we know that an idol is nothing in 

the world, and that there is none other God hui one. 
Howbeit, faith he, ver. 7. there is not in every 
mam that knowledge : , er. conſcience of 
tbe idol unto this hour, eat it as a thing" offered 
unte an idol; and their conſcience, being weak, is 
defiled. W herefore, though in reality; and to a 
man of underſtanding, the good creatures of 
God are not at all the worſe, for having by 
other mens vain and ſenſeleſs ſuperſtition — i 
offered to an * tale ber, ſays tlie 
apoſtle, ver. 9. left by 323 this liberty of 
yours become a flumbling-block to them that ate 
_— — — 
ge, fit at meat in the idols temple, ſhall not the 
| — — of him that is weak, be emboldened; (in (in 
the original it is expreſſed very emphatically, 
ſhall he not be edified) fo ent thoſe 7 bib 
are offered to idols? And through thy knowledge 
ſhall. the "weak brother periſh, for ' whom Chriſt 
died. And then he concludes, ver. 12. When 
ye ſin ſa againſt the brethren, and wound their . 
weak: conſcience, ye fin againſt Chriſt: ' wherefore 
if meat make my brother to offend, I will eat no 
meat while the world flandeth, * n * bro- 
ah 70 offend. 1G 433 

Laſtly, The ſame queſtion hes again deter- 
mines, in the fourteenth chapter to the Romans : 
I kn, ſaith he; ver. 14. and am perſuaded by 
ibe Lord Je 2 that there is nothing uncleun 


Hel ö 
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itſelf ; but to him that h. any this mou 
— to him it is * but if thy 
be grieved with thy meat, now thou walkeſft g 
charitably All things indeed are pure, but tis 
evil. for that man who eateth with offence : it is 
good therefore, neither to eat fleſh, nor to drink 
Wine, nor any thing 8988 rother flumbleth, 
or is made weak : Haſt thou faith? Have it to 
thyſelf. before God. His meaning, in theſe laſt 
words, is; not, (as ſome have wickedly per- 
verted the words) that provided a man has 
right notions of religion himſelf, he need not 
openly on and profeſs them before others: 
but his meaning is, that in things of an indif- 
ferent nature, (of which only he was here 
ſpeaking) men of underſtanding had better keep 
to themſelves their lawful liberty, than run the 
hazard of encouraging others to venture further 
than their conſciences will innocently permit 
them. Haft thou faith? i. e. baſt thou aſſu- 
rance of the innocency of what thou doſt? have 
it to thyſelf before Gal | 
Ihe ſum is this: to do any evil action, that 
good may come of it, is not lawful: but to for- 
bear any innocent action, when ſuch forbear- 
ance is the likelieſt means to prevent another 
man's falling into ſin, is both lawful and com- 
mendable. Nay, the acting otherwiſe, is, in 
ſuch caſe, uncharitableneſs towards our brothec : 
Rom. xiv. 15. V thy brother be grieved with thy 
. neat, now walkeſt-thou not charitably. * 
_ To apply this to other caſes. We affice, 
£ and with great reaſon, that ſuch uſe of i images 
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in religious worſhip, as the church of Rome in 
joins, is dire idolatry. But ſuppoſe it were 

not, yet, ſo long as the generality of the people 
cannot poſſibly pray otherwiſe amongſt them, 
than with conſcience of the idol, as St. Paul ex- 
preſſes himſelf, 1 Cor. viii. 7. twould be the 
greateſt injuſtice in the world, for them to cauſe 
their brethren to periſh, for whom Chriſt died; 
by impoſing upon them needleſly, and without 
warrant of Scripture, ſo manifeſt a ſtumbling» 
block, and fo evident a cauſe of falling into fin. 
And the like may be ſaid in proportion, con- 
cerning the violent and obſtinate impoſition of 
any dubious doctrine, or any dangerous cere- 
mony, beyond the original plainneſs and ſim- 
plicity of the goſpel. Tis chuſing to hazard 
the ſalvation 1 and to cauſe diviſions, and 
ſtrifes, and unneceſſary difficulties of conſcience 
among the ſervants of Chriſt, for the ſake of 
pride and vanity, and love of dominion over 
men. Whoever is ſincerely defirous to do all - 
things to the Glory of God; as he will be heartily 
ſorry for all his own fins and offences, ſo he 
will really endeavour, as much as in him lies, 
to prevent the ſins of others; he will avoid 
every thing that may lead them into ſin; he 
will ſet them an example of virtue, in the prac- 
tice of his own life; he will recommend to 
them in his diſcourſe, upon all fair and proper 
occaſions, the excellency and the reaſonableneſs 
of religion; he will rejoice and be truly pleaſed 
to ſee virtue, righteouſneſs, and univerſal cha- 
rity, and good-will, prevail and proſper in the 
world; he will lead no man into error, nor be 
Vor. I. L eaſy 
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"eaſy to {ce any man continue in it; but will 
with with Moſes, that all the Lord's people 
were prophets; and contribute, as much as in 
him lies, towards enabling them to be ſo. 
And, if he be in power or authority, he will 
_ Hefire not to grieve or burden the conſciences 
of men, but will eſteem it of much more im- 
portance to unite Chriftians in the plain ſimpli- 
city of the goſpel, and in the bonds of righte- 
douſneſs and true charity, than to eſtabliſh for 
himſelf any pbwer or dominion over the con- 
ſciences of his brethren, either by preſumptu- 
ouſly claiming to himſelf a falſe ſpiritual autho- 
rity which-Chriſt has not given him, or antichri- 
ſtianly and atheiſtically — uſe of temporal 


der to compel or awe men in matters of re- 


Thus have I briefly explained the two pri- 

mary and great inftances, wherein conſiſts a 
man's doing all things to the Glory of God. It 
implies firſt, that he regularly ſhows forth the 
ſenſe he has of God upon his mind, by acts im- 
mediately and directly religious; and 2dly, that 
he reſolves againſt being at any time guilty of 
any action, which is en icrehgious. - But 
farther, _ 

3dly, In all great actions, actions of moment 
andixonſequencs. in the main courſe of a man's 
life; although they be not ſuch, as have any 
dire& relation to religion, yet onght he exprefly 
to intend the Glory of God, as his chief and 
main end. He ought to intend the Glory of 
God; that is, the promoting of truth and right, 


bog IN and goodneſs in the world. For 
Whatever 


Whatever is therefore choſeg, becauſe it tends to 
the promoting of virtue an a is (in the 
Scripture-ſenſe) done fer theGlory of God ; And 
N is for that reaſon ayoided, becauſe it 
has, in any, manner, à tendency to evil, js 
reid for the Bi f e, Now there is fo 
conſiderable action in any man's life, no action 
of conſequence. and importance in the World, 
but which, even thqugh. it has not any direct tę- 
lation to religion, yet ſame way or other has in 
the whale a tendency, to promote the cauſe 
either of virtue or vier Such is, for in- 
ſtance, a man's chuſing his profeſſion, employ- 
et, oc manace of tte in this world, What- 
ever profeſſion, though not in itſelf direct un- 
lawful, yet leads men mega dere many and 
ſtrong pn fin, will always, if poſh- 
ble, and if he is not under 05 er neceſ- 
ity, be avoided by any man who is fincerely 
defirous to do all things to the Glory of God. 
Every innocent 255 4. may — 74 and in- 
differently be choſen by any good man; but yet, 
even in that choice, his main and ultimate end 
will be the exerciſe of right and truth, and the 
mutual comfortable ſupport of men, in juſtice, 
fa ſthſulneſs, and charity. Profit, power, cre- 
dit, reputation, and the like, may very inno- 
cently, and very juſtly be aimed at, by men in 
any buſineſs or employment whatſoever: byt 
theſe things muſt always be defired, with a due 
ſabordipation to the intereſt of virtue; which js 
the Glory of God, and the only true and final 
happineſs of men. Whoever, in the great lines 
4 » be _ 
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and main courſe of his life, aims meerly or 
Principally at worldly and temporal ends, in the 
attainment of thoſe ends he has his reward. 

Athly and laſtly; as in all great actions a 
godd Chriſtian ought actually, ſo in all even the 
{ſmalleſt and. moſt inconſiderable actions of life, 


he ought habitually to intend the Glory of God. 


Whether ye eat or drink, or whatſoever ye do, do 
all to the Glory of God. The Scripture repre- 
ſents all, even irrational and the very inanimate 
creatures, (Pf. exlviii.* 2, &c.) Beaſts and all 
cattle, worms and feathered fowls ; the ſun, the 
moon, and ftars ; mountains and all bills, fruitful 


trees and all cedars ; fire and hail, ſnow and va- 
. pours, wind and ſtorms ; the Scripture, I ſay, 


repreſents even all theſe as glorifying God, be- 


cauſe they act regularly, according to the nature 


he has given them, and by his command. 
Much more then, may even the moſt common 


actions of men, be juſtly ſaĩd to be done to the 
So of God, when they are done decently and 


ſoberly, regularly and innocently ; as becomes 


men and Chriſtians, and ſuch as have upon their 


minds, even when they are not directly think- 
ing of it, an habitual regard to God and reli- 
gion. In a journey; to a diligent man, and one 
whoſe mind is really bent upon his journey's 


end, every thing he does, as well as actual tra- 
velling, tends truly to the ſame end. His reſt 
and ſleep, his ſtops and refreſhments, nay even 


his very diverſions and digreſſions, ſtill tend 


uniformly, towards enabling him to arrive at 
his intended home. And thus likewiſe in the 
© Edurlſe of a religious life; to a man truly and 


ſincerely 


Gncerel virtuous, every aRion & his life pro- 
| 8 83 honour of religion, which is the 
ory of God; and eyery thing he does i is fanc- -- 
nee? by a habit of virtue: his worldly. buſineſs: - 
and employment, by juſtice and charity 7 I 
_ ning. uniformly. SOREN all the parts of it; the 
common actions of his life, by decency and in 


offenſiveneſs; his very pleaſures and 7 har 9 


by innocency and right intention. In a word; 
ö is doing, he till, always habitu-. | 

ally remembers. the end, and therefore he * 8 

does amiſs, Ecclul. vii. 36. 

III. The uſes, which may be dozen by A 

| of inference from what has been ſaid ate: 2 

it, From hence we may learn how ſeyere: 2 : 
reproof thpſe perſons. juſtly. deſerve, who, far 


from doing all things, 8 10 


the Glory if God, do eee by pro- 
phaneneſs, unrighteouſneſs and debauchery, di- 
rectly diſhonour him whom they profeſs to 
ſetve; bringing a reproach N nahi upon 
our moſt holy religion, and caufing the name 


of God and the doctrine of Chriſt to be through 


their means blaſphemed among unbelievers. 
Adly, Thoſę deſerve in the next place to be 
rebuked ſharply, ho, though they do not diſ- 
| honour God by acts directly irreligious, yet are 
careleſs and negligent in matters r not 
much regarding whether truth or error prevails 
in the world; nor being ſollicitous to do honour 


to their religion, and to promote the ſpreading . 


of the doctrine of Chriſt, by ſhewing the rea- 


forablenels of it, 'by 1 the pps we'd 


L'3 
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and purity of it ae by erding the "benny: of 
it te al tragend. „ 10 pn | 
- My; After inet ate be ed dach a8 
have indeed à Zed for religion, bet not decτι 
ing to knowledge, placing the mar ſtreſs bf re- 
gion in fottns and cerethömies unworthy of 
God; or in opiniois and ftotfons, which either 
chrowgh thelr obſcurity and nninteſligiBleneſs, 
by their diſagreeabieneſs to the everlaſting 
ah, to natural religion and to the _— 
er fections, Hinder, iſtee e 
Glory of God, e | 
Vp, Eben He ben er ien ss ded io be 
admoniſhed, 8 be pet in remembratte; that 
they fir up" the gift of Boi Ht il in 9 
2 Tim. i. 6. "Tk they. purge rdemſelves — 
tinudlly” froth Every evil work; hat ng 
bring forth more fruit,” Jchn Xv. 2. that they 
be more and mere ge n an heit actions; W 
do every thing to the Glory of GD: not with 
4 ſuperſtitious antiety, ot dufdenſoe preeiſe- 
nefs, in tHings of Uttle mörrent; But with a 
cher ful application of every thing that occurs 
in life, to the promoting of truch and right, 
of teafon and virtue Among men. 'Rejoiting 
in the Gloty of God, ahd am the eſtabliſhment᷑ 
of his Too th oF rightedtſheR ; (as that Where- 
in conſiſts the Happineſs of the whole crea- 
» both in this world, ant is that which . 
" TiRtly fbi Bebe et May" —_— to "oy 
fort an ſatisfy the minds of ſome weak Chri- 
ans; who, pI Aghtnofion what the 
I __ Glory 
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Glory of God is, can never aſſure themſelves 
that they are true promoters of it. They read 
that Moſes prayed to God to blot him out of 
his book, if thereby the children of Iſrael might 
be ſaved; and that St. Paul even wiſhed himſelf 
accurſed from Chriſt, if thereby the nation of 
the Jews could be converted. And hence ſome 
have put the queſtion to themſelves, and others 
have al ſo weak as to put it in their writings, 
whether a Chriſtian ought to be content to 
riſh finally for the Glory of God. The que- 
ſtion is abſurd and contradictory; and has no 
foundation in the texts referred to. Moſes, and 
St. Paul, in the circumſtances they were then 
in, might charitably, and without any extrava- 
gancy, be willing to have borne the temporal 
curſe then coming upon the Jews, (which is all 
that their words mean;) if thereby it could 
have been poſſible to have ſaved the whole na- 
tion. But ſuch high expreſſions of affection, 
are always well underſtood, in all books and in 
all languages, to have, not a literal, but a figu- 
rative meaning. A Chriſtian's duty of doing 
all things to the Glory of God, fignifies plainl 
this only ; that he ought always to prefer th 
intereſt of religion and virtue, before all world 
confiderations whatſoever. Which that we ma 
all do, cc. | | 


= 
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SERMON X. 
of acknowledging God in all our 
| Ways. | 


By the Rey, Mr. ABERNETHY, 


| 


— 


= * 


PRov. iii. 6. 


In all thy ways acknowledge him, and be ſhall di- 
| rect thy path, 


5 * E Supreme Being, from the creation of 
| the world, has made the tranſcendent 
excellencies of his nature intelligible to man- 
kind, whereby he of right demands our ado- 
ration and dutiful acknowledgments, havin 

planted in our minds thoſe affections which 


make us capable of them. If we ſet before 
ourſelves, in our calm and deliberate thoughts, 
a character comprehending perfect wiſdom, 
power, rectitude, and goodneſs; reverence, 
eſteem, love, a deſire of imitation, and of ap- 
proving ourſelves to ſuch a Being, will ariſe in 

| | Our 
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our minds. And ſince God has clearly ſhewn 
that this is his true character, no reaſon can be 
given for any man's with-holding that practical 
affectionate regard from him, but ignorance, 
inattention, or impure luſts, which depraye and 
corrupt the mind. Ignorance is inexcuſable, 
the evidence being ſo plain and ſtrong z and for 
inattention, as well as corrupt luſts, 'tis what, if 
we reflect upon it at all, our hearts muſt con- 
demn us for. Thus it is evident that the wor- 
ſhip of the Deity, or the ———_— him in 

neral, the moral and principal part of it, has a 
juſt foundation in the conſtitution of our nature, 
and is as apparent to our reaſon as any other 
branch of our duty. of 31 ca 

But, it is not only the exiſtence of God and 
his perfections abſtractedly conſidered, which 
call for our dutiful reſpect; every man may 
diſcern, and the duly attentive do diſcern, that 
he is intimately preſent with all his creatures, 
every where, and at all times, exerciſing his 
attributes of power and wiſdom, righteouſneſs 
and goodneſs ; and that with him we have to 
do in a variety, of relations, as our Maker, 
our Preſcrver, our Benefactor, and our ſo- 
vereign Lord. Hence ariſe particular duties 
or exerciſes of panty extending to the whole 
compaſs of our life and affairs, all imported in 
Solomon's comprehenſive exhortation here, in 
all thy ways acknowledge him, which I ſhall en- 
deavour to explain in the following diſcourſe ; 
and then I will conſider, ſecondly, the conſe- 
quent great advantage which is ſaid to attend 


our 
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our thus acknowledging God in our ways, 
namely, that he will direct our paths. 
Firſt, the exhortation is, #7 a thy ways a- 
God, that is, in all thy defigns and 
affairs, all thy deliberate actions and coarfes of 
action, for that is the meaning of our unyr, 
morally conſidered, and — * to the ſtile 
of the Scripture. If the human life contains a 
variety of powers capable of being exercifed 
with delign, if we can reflect upon this fo as to 
diſcern the ends of our nature, with its/various 
parts, and the dependence it has upon God, 
that our powers are wholly derived from him, 
and preſerved by him in a condition of exert- 
ing themſelves, for he works in us to coil and to 
4, of bis good pleaſure, that he has interpoſed by 
his law to direct our manner of acting, thereby 
mtending wiſely and moſt effectually to carry us 
on to our ſt perfection and happineſs, and 
that the Divine Providence ſuperintends the 
whole ſtate and all the ways of men, diſpoſing 
and over-ruling the event of them for the 
greateſt good in the whole, and for the greateſt 
particular advantage of 'every man, in exact 
portion to the degree of his moral goodneſs ; 
if theſe things be ſo, then hence may be infer- 
red various mftances or branches of acknow- 
ledgment we owe to God. As, firſt, the tri- 
bute of praiſe and "thankſgiving, Scarcely is 
there any thing that appears more congruous, 
more becoming and laudable to the human 
mind, and the contrary more baſe and difagree- 
able, than gratitude, or an affectionate ſenſe of 


fa- 
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fuvouts teceived, with a diſpoſition to make ſuit: 
able returns for them. Let any man aſk him. 
ſelf, Whether he cab help apptoving it? and 
whether he doth not deſpiſe, even abhot ingra- 
titude? Nay, if he thinks he could poſſibly en- 
joy himſelf with ſatisfaction, being conſcious of 
diſeſteetn of, or even indifference to, à benefac» 
tot? Now, the obligation of gratitnde pecull- 
arly lies upon us with reſpe& to God, becauſe 
out all proceeds ftom his beneficence. Whats 
over we are, or do, br enjoy, we owe to him, 
not only as the original donor, but the conſtant 
pteſerver and ſupporter by the immediate inter- 
poſition of his own power, in whoſe hand is 
the foul of rvery living thing, and the breath 
all mankind. * Solomon tells us that 4 man's 
foings are from the Lord, all the exettions of our 
faculties are under the Divine ditection and con- 
troul. And Daniel ſays to Belſhazzar, king of 
Babylon, In whoſe (that is God's) thy 
breath is, and whyſe are all thy ways: from that 
confideration 9 him for not ny goo 


or acknowledging God. If there be any 
in our ways, any privilege in the exerciſe of our 
intellectual capacities, if we have any ſollieitude 
about the iſſue of 6ur defigns and affairs; all 
theſe are from God, abſolutely depending upon 
him; therefore he claims our prarfe, 
This is a duty often recommended to us in 
Scripture, In the book of Pſalms we are fre- 
quently called upon to employ ourſelves in cele« 
brating the glory of the Divine Pet fections, ma · 
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nifeſted in the creation of the world, and the 
_ adminiſtration of Providence. Man, by his ca- 
| pacities, and by his ſituation, is conſtituted the 
prieſt of this earth, and the inferior creatures it 
contains, as well as in ſome ſenſe their lord, 
that is, by preſenting to his and their Maker, 
the ſacrifice of their praiſes, which they offer in 
their ſilent way; and it is his office to put into 
form, and actively to employ himſelf in render- 
ing that grateful tribute which they lay before 
his underſtanding. But, fince his own being, 
his own faculties, -and all his ways, the entire 
compaſs of his deſigns and intereſts, are from 
God, and in his hands; fince he lives, and 
moves, and has his being in God, it would be 
the utmoſt ſtupidity not to praiſe him. This 
was the guilt charged upon the Heathen na- 
tions, in which they were utterly inexcuſable||, 
that when they knew God, (they could not be al- 
together ignorant, having ſo ſufficient means of 
knowing him from his works) yet they glorified 
him not as God, neither were thankful, But it 
will ſtill be more inexcuſable in us, when that 
which may be known of him, of his nature and 
perfections, of his providence intimately near, 
taking all our ways and concerns under its in- 
ſpection, care, and influence, and the ſervice he 
expects from us; when all this, I ſay, is fo 
clearly laid before us, by an expreſs revelation. 
Let me only add, under this head, that the for- 
mal expreſſions of gratitude, without the in- 
ward affectionate ſenſe and feeling of it in our 
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own minds, can anſwer no good end; they can 
neither ſatisfy the demands of reaſon and con- 
ſcience, yield to ourſelves any true enjoyment, 
nor pleaſe God, The leaſt attention to our na- 
tural ſentiments concerning right and good, and 
to our notions of the Deity, of his nature and 
attributes, will convince us, that the duty of 
thankſgiving is not fulfilled in what the pro- 
phet calls the calves off our lips, nor are our 
words of any value at all, farther than as they 
proceed from a fincere prevalent affection, in 
which gratitude eſſentially conſiſts. Let us 
therefore always carefully attend to the habitual 
temper of our ſpirits ; try whether the bent of 
'them be to entertain a delightful ſenſe of the 
daily communications of the Divine Goodneſs 
to us; and, whatever occurs to us in the courſe 
of things, whether ordinary, or in a peculiar 
ſenſible manner affecting our condition, to raiſe 
our thoughts to the contemplation of God's in- 
terpoſing as the ſovereign, wiſe, and gracious 
— — And let us conſtantly endeavour to 
cultivate ſuch a temper, by often engaging our 
minds to ſuch deſigned and deliberate medita- 
tion, as ſhall tend to raiſe and confirm it. The 
natural operation of gratitude in the heart is to 
think often and with pleaſure on the benefactor, 
and all the circumſtances whereby his benefr- 
cence is heightened in its eſteem. And the 
mind which is ſo diſpoſed towards God, muft 
in all its ways find a multitude of occaſions 
which invite to this, "Fo | 

Secondly, another inſtance of our acknow- 
ledging God in our ways, is, the forming our 

pur- 


* 
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and the meaſures of our conduct 
— * will. Since he has been wes 
become our guide, he has vouchſafed to ſhew 
us that which is good, and what he requires of 
us, by writing the work of bis law upon our 
| hearts, and by giving us bis word to be a light to 
go feet, and à lamp to our path, our — —4 
ledging him muſt import our following his di- 
reckion. What can be a more natural expreſſion 
of our owning God to be what he really is, and 
what we profeſs to believe he is, the ſupreme 
Lord of the univerſe, the pureſt and moſt per- 
fect of all beings, infiditely wiſe and good; 
what can be a more natural expreſſion o: this, 
I fay, than our imitating him as far as we can, 
and doing his will, or keeping his command- 
ments. St. Paul had mT to ſay as he doth * 
of thoſe whoſe minds and conſciences are defiled, 
the diſobedient, and to good works reprobate, that, 
though they profeſs to as God, or in words ac- 
Snowledge him, yet, in reality and in works, they 
him. The notices of his will, or the work 
of his law, is written upon our hearts in ſo plain 
characters, that it is utterly impoſſible to recon- 
cile a wicked courſe of life to an affectionate 
and lively ſenſe of him upon our minds. 
But, the man who would practically and 
conſtantly acknowledge God in his ways, fo, as 
40 enjoy the approbation of God and of his own 
conſcience, ought to conſider the extent of his 
Jaw, both in its precepts and prohibitions; that 
it not aal requires an abſtinence from groſs 
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crimes, and the regularity of our external ac- 
tions ; but enjqins alſo a heavenly, a pure, a 
ſpiritual, - a virtuous temper of mind upon all 
occaſions z to. preſerye which a conſtant and 
careful attention to our hearts, the courſe of our 


affections and our thoughts, will be neceſſary. | 


The law of God is alſo exceeding broad or exten- 
five in another reſpect, that is, it takes within its 

direction all our affairs, every important article of 
buſineſs, all our counſels, our deliberate deſigns 
and meaſures. Whatever the particular object 
of our deſires and purſuits be, whatever the con- 
cerns we are immediately employed about,. not 
merely thoſe of religion, but which relate to 
our intereſts in this life, our commerce with 
our fellow-creatures, the exchange of offices 
with our relatives of mankind, or ſchemes for 
. advancing ourſelves ; ſtill our counſels ſhould 
be taken, our deſigns carried on, with a regard 
to God, to his authority and laws. Nay, St. 
Paul teaches Chriſtians to govern themſelves by 
this rule, even in matters which ſeem to be the 
moſt remote from religion, * Whether: ye eat or 
drink, or whatſoever ye do, do all to the glory of 
God. Theſe, and others like them, the moſt 
ordinary actions in life, which ſeem to be the 
functions of animal nature rather than the works 
of a Chriſtian, yet the principles of piety inter- 
poſe in the regulation of them; ſtill we ſhould 
take care to keep within the bounds of virtue, 
which is glorifying God; for it is the great end 
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of his moral government in order to promote a 
Tational happineſs ; ſtill we ſhould endeavour 
by temperance to preſerve the freedom of our 
minds, and a juſt dominion over our appetites 
and paſſions ; we ſhould ſtudy to avoid what- 
ever may give offence to our fellow-ſervants of 
God, and to advance the honour of Chriſtianity. 
It is not enough barely to avoid what appears 


plainly to be unlawful ; it ſhould be our care to 


| pare our affairs with diſcretion; to manage them 
o, as, in the beſt manner we can, to ſerve the 
cauſe of truth, of piety, and virtue; which is al- 
ways uppermoſt in the heart of a good man, 
and to promote it ought to be the principal in- 
tention of all. 

A third inſtance of acknowledging God in 
all our ways, is, putting our confidence in him, 


and committing our ways and our works to the 


conduct of his providence. We muſt confider 


- ourſelves as in an indigent and imperfect condi- 


tion. We have not in our hands the govern- 
ment of the world, nor the diſpoſal of events in 
it, even thoſe relating to ourſelves : experience 


 ſhews that things fall out often otherwiſe than 


we wiſhed or expected, and no project of ours 
can aſcertain the iſſue we defire, nor all the di- 
ligence we can poſſibly uſe; for it depends 
on cauſes intirely out of the reach of our 
knowledge and power. And yet we cannot 
help being ſollicitous about iflues ; they are, 
ſome of them, of great importance to our own 
happineſs, and to intereſts for which the beſt 
affections of our nature determine us to be 
| greatly 


% 
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greatly concerned. In ſuch a caſe, ; what: can 
we do but have our recourſe to a ſuperior di- 
recting cauſe and ruler, ſince we know there is 
ſuch a one, infinitely powerful and infinitely. 
wiſe, . who not only is ahle by his interpoſition 
to prevent dangers which we cannot foreſee, 
and bring to paſs events which are beyond 
dur comprehenſion and beyond our ſtrength 


to accompliſh, but actually ſees the end fm 


the beginning, has the whole chain and ſe- 
ries of things at once in his view, an abſolute 
dominion over all creatures, and who is as 
mexciful and gracious as he is powerful and 
wiſe? What conſolation can poſſibly ariſe in the 
mind of man with reſpect to futurity, if it be 
not from a firm perſuaſion of this principle? 
Suppoſing the world to be guided by blind 
chance, or fatal neceſſity, we muſt ſtill labour 
under diſtreſſing uncertainty: concerning all out 
intereſts, even to our very being. We know not 

but the next moment we ſhall ceaſe to be, or be 

extremely miſerable. When our breath goeth aut, 

and we hold it by a very precarious tenure, in 
that day our thoughts, not only for the preſent 

ſtate, but exiſtence itſelf, may periſh: ' On the 
contrary, here is a. ſolid foundation for the mind 
to reſt upon, that we are under the care of a 
wiſe and good Governor, who ſees the remoteſt 
iſſues, and orders all things for the beſt, and 
who has, by clear evidence to our own reaſon 
and in his word, fixed the conditions upon 
which we may confidently hope for his favour, 
and aſſure our hearts before him. Thus the 
main end of our ways is ſecured ; and fince 
Ven, I. M ge "Oy they, 
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they are not in ourſelves, as the prophet ſpeaks, 
* O Lord; I know that the way of a man is not 
in himſelf: it is not in man that walketh to di- 
rect his ſteps; (the power by which he acts and 
forms his deſigns is not ſelf-original, but deri- 
ved, and is preſerved by the fame cauſe which 
created it) where is the man that can aſcertain 
the ſucceſs of his ways, of his deſigns, and en- 
deavours ; + for the race is not to the ſwift, 
nor the battle to the ſtrong, nor bread to the wiſe, 
nor riches to men of underſtanding, nor favour to 
men of ſkill ; but time and chance happeneth to 
them all : that is, the event is to them utterly 
uncertain, but fixed in the determinate counſel 
and fore-knowledge of God, who wiſely diſpo- 
ſes things which ſeem to be altogether fortu- 
itous. The lot falleth into the lap, ſays Solo- 
mon |, but the diſpoſal thereof is of the Lord. 
What then can be more reaſonable and becom- 
ing us, or what can afford more true ſatisfaction 
to the mind, than to look to the ſupreme Re- 
gent of nature, who by ſteady counſel governs 
its whole courſe, and caſt all our cares upon 
him? And though thus we ſhall not know 
every particular future event, we ſhall know 
what is abundantly ſufficient for the ſupport of 
a wiſe and good mind, that the greateſt good is 
conſtantly carried on, and it ht be well with 
the righteous. And, | 

Laſtly, this ought always to be accompanied 
with reſignation to the will of God, which alſo 
is an important part of the duty comprehended 
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in acknowledging him. Since it is impoſſible 
for us to know what is beſt' in the whole, be- 
cauſe our finite underſtandings cannot compre- 
hend the intire connections and dependencies of 
things, and as there is no foundation of hope 
and comfort, but what ariſes from an implicit 
truſt in that infinitely wiſe and good being who 
rules over all, fo this is inſeparable from an ab- 
ſolute ſubmiſſion to his will. For the events 
which ſeem to us for the preſent moſt grievous, 
and which therefore we are the moſt inclined 
to except out of our reſignation, may be, for 
what we know, the beit and moſt neceſſary in 
the ſcheme of his wiſe counſels for accompliſh- 
ing the greateſt good in the whole, and, in ſub- 
ordination to that, our own greateſt happineſs : 
nay, it muſt be ſo, if that good be the end of his 
adminiſtration, and he knows and has appointed 
the moſt effectual means in order to it. Is it 
not infinitely reaſonable we ſhould refer our- 
ſelves and all our concerns to that wiſdom which 
1s perfect, and that goodneſs to which we owe 
our being ; which is the moſt free, unlimited, 
and unchangeable, not capable of being miſled 
in its exerciſe, or abated by any miſtake, any 
ſelfiſh affection, any prejudice, indigence, or 
private intereſt? No example of refignation 
among men is equal to that which God juſtly 
demands from us; no ſervant is fo abſolutely in 
the power of any human maſter ; no parent, 
even the wiſeſt and moſt affeRionate, — ſo 
good a claim to the acquieſcence of a child in his 
orders and appointments, becauſe the diſpropor- 
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tion is infinitely. greater between the Divine 


Power and Wiſdom as well as Goodneſs, and 


our higheſt privileges or endowments, than be- 
_ tween the moſt exalted capacity and condition 
of the beſt carthly parent, or greateſt ſovereign, 
and the meaneſt ſubject, or the weakeſt child. 
Such ſubmiſſion. to God's will is often recom- 
mended to us in Scripture as an eminent part of 
our duty, and inſtances of it in the practice of 
good men recorded. with high approbation. 
The inſtances of Eli and of David are men- 
tioned with great applauſe, who meekly ſub- 
mitted to Providence in very great diſtreſs, and 
under the affecting apprehenſions of moſt griey- 
ous calamities. The former ||, that eminently 
pious man, received with amazing equanimity 
the terrible denunciations of Divine judgments 
againſt him and his family: I is the Lord, let 
him do what ſeemeth bim good. The other of 
David* , who when reduced to the laſt extre- 
mity by the unnatural rebellion of his ſon, dri- 
ven from Jeruſalem his imperial city, and the 
pointed place of religious ſolemnities; ſays, 
If 1 ſhall find favour in the eyes of the Lord, be 
doll bring me again, and ſhew me his habitation. 
but if he thus ſay, I have no delight in thee : be- 
hold here am 1, let him do to me as ſeemeth good 
- unto him. Other examples there are moſt wor- 
thy of our notice, but the principal pattern 
which we ſhould endeavour above all others to 
imitate, is, that of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who 
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through the whole courſe of his life upon earth 
bore a variety of grief, hunger, thirſt, wearineſs, 

verty, the contradiction of ſinners, indeed the 
molt bitter reproaches, at laſt a-cruel and ig- 
nominious death ; all this he endured with 
the moſt perfect patience, intirely acquieſcing 
in the pleaſure of his heavenly Father, ſaying, 
Not my will be done, but thine. Let us then 
walk as he did, in all our ways acknowledging 
the ſovereignty, the moſt perfect wiſdom and 
goodneſs of God, by ſubmitting in all events 
abſolutely to his diſpoſal. Having finiſhed 
what I intended to ſay upon the firſt part of the 
text, the duty of acknowledging God in all our 
ways, I proceed, | | 

_ Secondly, To conſider the conſequent advan- 
tage which is here ſaid to follow the perform- 
ance of this duty, namely, that he will direc? 
cur paths. As we are rational and free agents; 
capable of knowing the ends of our being, and 
of purſuing them with underſtanding and de- 
ſign, and as we are in a great meaſure entruſted 
with the care of our own happineſs, which we 
obtain or come ſhort of according to our beha- 
viour, there is nothing of greater importance, 
and that we are more juſtly concerned about, 
than the direction of our paths. Other beings, - 
I mean, thoſe which are wholly paſſive and un- 
intelligent, are carried to their proper ends, or 
they fulfil the law of their creation, without 
thought; they yield intirely to force, and are 
determined by the meer impreſſions of power; 
the brute animals always follow their inſtincts, 
and it is the law of their nature; for inſtincts 
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were planted in. them to be the ſole guide of 
their active powers. But man is of a quite 
different conſtitution ; he is endued with fore- 
fight and with liberty, he can examine the 
ſprings of his own actions, compare them with 
a rule, deliberate upon the motives of them, 
and weigh their conſequences how they are like 
to affect him, not only at preſent, but even in 
diſtant futurity. Hence ariſes a ſollicitude con- 
cerning the meaſures of our conduct, eſpecially 
becauſe we are conſcious of imperfection, and 
experience ſhews that there is a danger of miſ- 
carrying. Men are often diſappointed in their 
expectations, and the iſſue of their ways turns 
out quite contrary to what they deſigned and 
hoped for. 

To proceed the more diſtinctly upon this 
ſubject, we may conſider ourſelves as under two 
different characters or capacities, which though 
not at all inconſiſtent, but connected together, 
yet they may be conſidered ſeparately, and both 
make the right direction of our paths highly 
neceſſary. We may, I ſay, conſider ourſelves 
as moral agents, and as rational beings deter- 
mined to intend and to purſue our own ha 
pineſs, by all proper and reaſonable methods in 
our power. The former is the higheſt cha- 
racter of man, whereby he is diſtinguiſhed from 
other ſenſitive creatures. We have naturally a 
ſenſe of right and wrong, of moral good and 
evil, and find ourſelves under an obligation to 
avoid the one and do the other; the original of 
which obligation I ſhall not now inquire into, 
but ſuppoſe it known to us all, and that it is our 
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purpoſe to ſatisfy it, particularly, according to 

the Chriſtian laws and profeſſion. Now, to 
every one who is ſo convinced and ſincerely 
diſpoſed, it muſt appear of very great moment 
to have our paths well directed, that is, to be 
put and kept in ſuch a temper of mind and 
tenor of converſation, as to amount to true vir- 
tue and religion, or intitle us to the character 
of Chriſt's ſincere and approved diſciples. This 
is to good men the object of their careful and 
conſtant attention; there is nothing ſo high in 
their eſteem; nothing ſo employs their anxious 
thoughts; becauſe they know their own weak- 
neſs, their liableneſs to error, and that multi- 
tudes of thoſe who join with them in the ſame 
religious profeſſion, yet are really ſelf-deceived, 
being diſobedient, habitually infincere, to good 
works reprobate or diſapproved, as not fulfilling 
them, and at laſt, come ſhort of the re which 
remains to the people of God, through what the 
apoſtle calls unbe/ref, that is, a prevailing har- 
dened uncompliance with, and unſubmiſſion of 
heart to, the laws of God, and his terms of ac- 
ceptance. But it is not only the intention of a 
good man ſo far to walk in the path of righte- 
ouſneſs, as to ſecure his felicity in a future ſtate ; 
he loves virtue for its own fake, and aſpires 
. ſtill to higher meaſures of it, as the increaſing 
glory and perfection of his nature; and by all 
the motives of religion he finds himſelf deter- 
mined, not to reſt contented with low attain- 
ments, but after the example of St. Paul“, for- 
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petting the things which are behind, and reach- 
| 5H forth unto thoſe things which are before, preſ- 
Jong towards the mark, for the prize of the high 
calling of God in Chriſt Jeſus. Now, ſuch di- 
rection God has graciouſly given his ſervants 
_ Encouragement to hope for; as their defire of it 
is certainly agreeable to his will, and all men 
who even by the light of nature had worthy and 
becoming notions of the Deity, thought he 
would and did interpoſe in human affairs for 
that end, ſo we are aſſured expreſly, that it is 
the deſign of the goſpel to guide our feet in the 
paths of peace. It is an important article of the 
new covenant he has made with his people, that 
he will cauſe them to walk in his ſtatutes, and 
Zeep his judgments, which ſtrongly repreſents the 
kind aſſiſtance he gives them for that end. 
; Another capacity in which we may conſider 
| ourſelves is that of rational creatures intending 
and purſuing our own happineſs. This, = 
obſerved before, has a connection with the for- 
mer ; for ſurely our greateſt happineſs depends 
on our moral character, and virtue is the ſolid 
foundation, indeed, the immediate ſource of our 
If | higheſt enjoyment ; yet they admit of a diſtin 
1 conſideration, and the laſt is more extenſive. 
The human life comprehends a great variety 
of powers and affections, to every one of which 
there is a ſuitable enjoyment annexed. 'The 
ſenſes, the imagination, the underſtanding, have 
all their ſeveral pleaſures belonging to them, 
which we reaſonably purſue within their proper 
limits. But they all depend upon God, as truly 
as the nableſt, the ultimate end of our being: 
| | I 
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it is by the bleſſing of God, what our Saviour 
calls, the words proceeding out of bis mouth, the 
powerful command, the energy and influence 
of his providence, that life is ſuſtained, we have 
health, our induſtry is rendered ſucceſsful for 
getting wealth, honour, the comfort of ſociety, 
knowledge; in fine, every thing whereby our 
condition in this world is made agreeable ; and 
without his bleſſing, the concurring operation of 
providence directing our paths, countenanci 
and over-ruling the iſſues of them for good, 
without this, I fay, all our ways, our ſchemes, 
counſels and endeavours, would be utterly inef- 
fectual. wm | 

From what has been ſaid, you will obſerve, 
that the direction of our paths attributed to 
God contains a variety of his operations. In 
general, Divine Providence, ſuperintending all 
things, watching over and caring for even the 
molt minute of them, (the very hairs of our 
heads are numbered) directs our paths, orders 
them aright, prevents emergents unforeſeen by 
us which might have been fatal, guides our 
ſteps ſafely ſo as to eſcape from ſnares and 
\ dangers, and brings our courſe through the ma- 
zes of life, or a particular period of it, to a 
happy concluſion. The * Pſalmiſt deſcribes 
God's care of communities, and the. || prophet 
particularly, his care of Iſrael, both which may - 
be applied to individuals of mankind ; I fay, 
his care in leading them through various diffi- 
culties from a low condition in their beginnings | 


* Plalm cvii, | Hoſea xi, 
| FA 
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or infancy, to an eſtabliſhed and flouriſhing 
' Nate. Every one of us upon a review of our 
own lives may diſcern that our ſteps have been 


marvellouſly conducted beyond the reach of 
our own counſels by over-ruling providence; fo 


that by wiſely obſerving, we may underſtand the 


loving kindneſs of the Lord in preventing evil, 
and doing us good far above our expectation. 
And eſpecially every good man may with plea- 
ſure be convinced that Providence has favoured 
his eſcape from temptations which might have 
been moſt dangerous to his integrity, and hap- 
oy pily carried him on in the paths of virtue. 

ut as to this laſt mentioned, which is the 
_ greateſt of our concerns, God interpoſes for our 
direction in another way, that is, by the con- 
curring influence and operation of his ſpirit, 
Let no Chriſtian make light of this, for there 
is a great and important reality in it; our Sa- 
viour has aſſured us that his Father will give 
. the holy ſpirit to them that aſe bim; and it is the 
office of the ſpirit to lead the diſciples of Chriſt 
in the way of truth and holineſs. 

I will add but this one obſervation, that the 
Divine direction of our paths is to be under- 
ſtood in a way ſuitable to our ſtate, which has 
theſe two characters, it is moral, and it is imper- 
fect. The Almighty Maker exerts his influence 
on our nature and its operative powers agree- 
ably to its conſtitution, and ſo as not to impair, 
but preſerve its voluntary agency. His gui- 
dance therefore doth not interfere with our 
choice, but over-rules it ; preſents occaſions of 
acting, and engages our attention to them in a 
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way which we are not, nor can be, ſenſible of; 
and when we make wrong choices, which God, 
ſeeing them, permits, Providence turns the event 
to good by methods which ſurpaſs our com- 
prehenſion. Our condition in this world muſt 
continue, I may ſay is appointed to be, imperfect 
both with reſpect to virtue and happineſs; and 
therefore we are not to expect ſuch a Divine 
conduct towards us as ſhall preſerve our paths 
altogether free either from blame or pain. Vet 
is this intirely confiſtent with the rectitude, the 
wiſdom, and goodneſs of the Supreme Bein 
which do not require that he ſhould always act 
up to the plenitude of his own perfection in 
every work ; but that his operations ſhould be 
divers, according to the different capacities and 
conditions of the ſubjects, whereby a beautiful 
variety of effects is produced, all harmoniouſly 
conſpiring to ſhew his praiſe. The path of an 
angel, though vaſtly more eminent in reſpect 
of its ſuperior moral excellence and enjoyment, 
yet is not without the Divine direction; and 
the path of a weak ſincere mortal in this ſtate 
of diſcipline, though of a far lower conſidera- 
tion, is as truly a monument of God's goodneſs, 
wherein he conſtantly interpoſes by his Provi- 
dence and his ſpirit, to bring it through many 
ditficulties and infirmities to a happy conclu- 
ſion. 

The true application of this doctrine, is in the 
practice of univerſal religion; for what is that 
but a conſtant affectionate ſenſe of God upon 
the mind, with the diſpoſitions which naturally 
ariſe from it governing our lives, ſuch as grati- 

| | tude, 
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tude, confidence, purpoſes of obedience to his 
Jaws, and refignation to his providence, encou- 
raged and animated by the lively expectation 
of his favour, of his daily interpoſing in our be- 
half to direct our affairs, and bring them to 
happy iſſues? How is the human life ennobled 
and exalted by this principle? It becomes di- 
vine. The life of a man conſidered only as a 
rational creature in this world, is in compariſon 
but low and inſipid; how vaſtly more ſublime 
and important is it rendered, when God is taken 

into our thoughts, counſels, and actions? This 
brings a mighty increaſe of light, liberty, and 
„ | 
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What is the Almighty that we ſhould 7 him? | 
— nn * pray 
umio hum 


IN theſe queſtions wicked men, inſolent with 
their proſperity, are by Job repreſented ex- 
preſſing their contempt of religion, and inſult- 
ing the religious, who put them in mind of 
their duty to God, and dependance upon him. 
Satisfactorily then to anſwer theſe queſtions is a 
matter of the greateſt importance, for vindicat- 
ing the honour of religion; and for giving to 
the pious a ſolid aſſurance, that they act rightly 
and N in cultivating a religious tem 
and that their * lala in the Lord ſhall not wy 27 


* x Cor. xv. 58. | 
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vain. To return ſuch an anſwer to theſe que- 
ſtions is therefore what I ſhall now attempt, 
And thanks be to God, that by the bright evi- 
dences of his being and perfections, with which 
he hath filled the world, by the preſent good 
fruits naturally growing out of piety and obedi- 


ence to him, and by the everlaſting rewards 


which he hath prepared for the pious, and of 
which he hath given full aſſurance z he hath 
made it eaſy for us to ſatisfy ſuch, as from a 
love of truth ſhall aſk theſe queſtions, and to 
filence thoſe who would inſult us with them, 

The firſt queſtion relates to the Reaſonable- 
neſs, the ſecond to the Advantages of religion. 
I would anſwer each diſtinctly, and confine 
myſelf at preſent to the firſt. bat is the Al- 
mighty that we ſhould ſerve him ? What proofs 
are there of the real exiſtence of him who is 
called Almighty?ꝰ— Of what perfections is he 

ſſeſt to make it reaſonable for us to reverence 
and obey him ?—What has he done for us, to 
lay us under obligations to ſerve him, and give 
him a right to demand it ?—And finally, what 
proofs are there, that he regards our conduct, 
and is at all concerned whether we ſerve him 
or not? —— Theſe queries include the full 
meaning of the firſt queſtion in the text, and a 
good anſwer ta theſe will be a ſufficient anſwer 
to it. | 

I. What is the Almighty that we ſhould ſerve 
him? Is he a real being whom men call Al- 
mighty; or a mere fiction of prieſts and politi- 
cians? Moſt certainly a real being; and we 
have ſtronger aſſurance of his exiſtence, than of 


the 
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the exiſtence of any other being beſides ours 
ſelves. That we ourſelves exiſt we cannot 
doubt, or that we are capable, of thought, 
deſign, action and enjoyment, and that we very 


lately began to be. That we did -not make 
ourſelves is very clear. We muſt then have 
been before we were; and have ated when we 
confeſſedly were nothing, and could have no 
power. Beſides, we are conſcious we have no 
ſuch power as giving exiſtence to ourſelves or 
others; and that we cannot continue our life or 
happineſs, but are entirely dependent. on the 
will of ſome other. That our carthly parents 
are not the authors of our being is alſo moſt 
evident. They know not when nor how the bo- 
dies of their children are formed; and as to their 
ſouls, their nature, and wonderful faculties and 
their beginning to be, they know nothing. 
There muſt therefore exiſt ſome great inviſib 

being, the parent of mankind, who continually 
forms and brings them into life ; ſuch conſtant 
effects produced throughout the world requiring 
a cauſe equal to them. And as no greater in- 
ſtance of power can be conceived than to cauſe 
that to exiſt which was not before, or to create, 
the * Father of our ſpirits muſt be Almighty. 
And ſince no being can give the perſections of 
intelligence, liberty, power, goodneſs, and the 
like, to others, if he have them not himſelf t6 
the greateſt degree; the common Father of 
mankind muſt be poſſeſt of the greateſt under- 
ſtanding, wiſdom, liberty, power, goodneſs, and 


* Heb. xii. 9. 
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the like valuable qualities. And as certainly as 
we ourſelves are derived and ndent beings, 
there muſt be an Kinky”: rom whom we 
derive; and who:created us. 
Fou might as reaſonably. affirm, this' houſe 
was built, yet there was no builder; this clock 
made, yet there was no maker; as that we our- 
ſelves now are, and but lately began to be, and 
pet there was no mighty and intelligent cauſe. 
_ + that made us. Thus eaſily is the firſt queſtion 
anſwered, Is he, whom men call Almighty, a 
real being? And we no ſooner ſeriouſly conſi- 
; der ourſelves, and the cauſe of our exiſtence, 
| than we diſcover him. 
ml  . --Furtherz we cannot doubt, whether a friend 
. 8 with whom we continually converſe, and who 
ww does us a thouſand good offices, really exiſts. 
. That is, whether within the body there be an 
WH 5 intelligent and benevolent cauſe which guides 
11h the motions and actions of the body. We 
my know that the tongue cannot talk rationally, 
unleſs it was guided by a rational principle 
within; nor the hands perform continued offi- 
ces of kindnefs; unleſs the principle that di- 
rected them was alſo benevolent. And we ſee 
that the body, when deſtitute of fuch a princi- 
ple, or a ſoul to animate and guide it, is void of 
- life, motion, and power. Now for the ſame 
| reaſon that we conclude without heſitation, 
- there is a rational and benevolent principle 
within the body, which is the ſource and di- 
rector of its ſeveral actions, we muſt conclude, 
that there is a moſt wiſe and powerful and good 
God preſent throughout the material world, 
900 a actuating 
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actuating and guiding it. The ſun a thought 
leſs maſs of fire, the ocean a ſenſeleſs heap of 
waters, this earth a dead unaQtive globe of mat- 
tet, and all the parts which compoſe it, in 
themſelves void of life, thought, or motion, 
could no more move themſelves in ſuch a te- 
gular manner, and produce ſuch innumerable 
varieties of ſkilful and beneficial effects, as day 
and night, ſummer and winter; and the inex- 
hauſtible plenty of trees, and fruits, and plants 
which cover the earth, and ſupply its number 
leſs inhabitants, than the tongue of a human 
body could give me wiſe counſel, undirected 
by a rational principle; or the feet run to my 
aſſiſtance in every danger; without a friendly 
mind to excite and direct their motions. | 

Again; the ſameneſs of nature among man- 
kind all over the earth, the manifeſt adjuſtment 
and correſpondence of their various powers, 
inclinations, and paſſions to each other, and to 
the world which they inhabit; and the viſible 
ſubordination of all the other animals to man- 
kind; and the healthfulneſs, fertility, and uſe- 
fulneſs of the material world to the commons 
good of the various creatures, in ſubordination 


to mankind ; and theſe effected by the ſame 


laws of motion every where uniformly obſerved, 
prove men to have all one common Father, 
who made alſo and furniſhed their habitation. 
And theſe innumerable effects conſtantly pro- 
duced, bearing on them the moſt evident cha- 
raters of an all comprehending wiſdom, and a 
moſt extenſive benevolence, - prove their great 
author not only Almighty, but moſt wiſe and 
Vor. I. N 200d, 
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good. If a few actions of apparent thought, 
deſign, and kindneſs, determine us beyond all 


doubt to believe and own a wiſe and good prin- 


ciple within the body of a man, we call our 
friend; innumerable effects continually produ- 
ced in the world about us, and ſtamped with 
the moſt evident characters of the higheſt wiſ- 
dom, power, and goodneſs, and by the inſtru- 
mentality. of cauſes, themſelves void of all 
thought, power, and motion, muſt, if we reaſon 
fairly and conſiſtently, determine us yet more 
firmly to believe, and more heartily own a moſt 


wiſe, powerful, and good mind, actuating the 


whole world; and who. ſince he continually 
acts cannot but always be. And this has 
brought us to the 0 

II. Queſtion included in the firſt part of the 
text, I bat is the Almighty that wwe ſhould ſerve 
him? Of what perfe&ions is he poſſeſt, which 
ſhould: make it ' reaſonable for us to reverence 
and obey him? To this we anſwer, every per- 
fection which we find in ourſelves, or can trace 
in the world, and in the greateſt degree conceiv- 
able. Service when rendered to the Almighty, 
denotes the higheſt eſteem and veneration of his 
excellencies, a ſtrong concern to be approved by 


him, a chearful practice of whatever we judge 


well pleaſing to him, and of conſequence as, ſe- 
rious a care to avoid whatever would diſpleaſe 
him. The excellencies which render a being 
wotthy ſuch regards from rational creatures are 
wiſdom, power, goodneſs, and righteouſneſs ; 
and the being in the ſacred Scriptures 70 
Aft + A 
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Almighty poſſeſſes theſe in the moſt exalted 
degrees. | 

It is natural and reaſonable to deſire to be 
approved, and to be willing to be guided, by 
perſons of diſtinguiſhed wiſdom; who are good 
judges of what is excellent, and who know 
what is beſt to be done. And can we doubt 
whether that being be moſt wife, who hath 
diſpoſed the matter of the world into fo grand, 
and beautiful, and uſeful a form; who is the 
author of the light and glory, and influences of 
the ſun; who raifed the hills, and ſpread the 
plains; who produces with infinite variety out 
of the ſame maſs of earth, plants, flowers, 
fruits, grain, and trees; and who contrived and 
formed the numberleſs tribes of Tiving creatures 
ſpread over the earth, gliding. through the air, 
or inhabiting the waters, each beautiful in its 
kind, and fitted. to attain and enjoy its prope 
good? Can we doubt whether he knew what 
ends were worthieſt to be choſen, and what 
means beſt adapted to effect them, who bath 
thus propoſed and effected in ſo great a diver- 
fity of ways the beſt of ends, the good and 
well-being of an infinite variety of creatures? 
Muſt we not admire and adore the wiſdom of 
the Almighty, who hath contrived and produ- 
ced all this grandeur, beauty, and good? Muſt 
we not eſteem it our higheſt honour, if we can 
act fo as to become approved by him? And ig- 
norant as we are in many caſes, and liable to 
be deceived, muſt we not think it our happineſs 
to be conducted by him in the paths which 
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lead to true good, and the molt laſting ſelf en- 
joyment ? 

Further; that we did not give ourſelves the 
intelligence and reaſon we are endowed with, 
but received them from the Almighty, was juſt 
proved; he then who hath formed us, capable 
of diſcerning and approving what is morally 
beautiful and good in actions, muſt not he be wiſe 
himſelf to diſcern it with the moſt perfect ex- 
actneſs? He who hath made us able to lay 
wiſe deſigns, and. purſue them with prudence 
and ſucceſs, muſt not he have a much larger 
fund-of wiſdom in himſelf? For as the pious 
Pſalmiſt juſtly. reaſons, . He that formed the ear, 
Shall not he hear? He that formed the eye, ſhall 
not be fee ? And he that giveth man underſtand- 
ing, ſball not he know And if he be thus wiſe 
to diſcern what is excellent, and worthy to be 
choſen and practiſed, and the contrary, is it not 
reaſonable to deſire his approbation in the prac- 
tice of what is good, and to dread doing under 
his obſervation” what he muſt condemn, what 
will make us appear fooliſh and guilty in his 
eye? Muſt it not alſo be reaſonable, if he will 
- condeſcend to direct us how we ſhould act in 
life, to regard his inſtructions, and chearfully 
follow them, as the dictates of unerring wiſ- 
dom | | | 
Again; power, eſpecially under the guidance 
of infallible wiſdom, is another perfection which 
commands our veneration of the poſſeſſor, and 
with reaſon makes us deſirous of pleaſing him, 
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and fearful of offending him; fince it promiſes 
all good and happineſs to thoſe who can engage 
it on their fide, and threatens all evil to thoſe 
who provoke it. If God then be indeed Al- 
mighty, what reaſonable perſon but would ſerve 
him, and endeavour uniformly to practiſe what 
he recommends, and avoid what he forbids ? 
* We ſhould walk before him, and ſtudy to be per- 
fe. And as our Saviour dire&s, || Fear him, 
who can not only kill the body, but deſtroy both 
body and ſoul in hell. And certainly if any 
power is to be regarded it is his, who as he had 

wer to create, can alſo deſtroy; who having 
formed all the various capacities of happineſs, 
and all the objects of enjoyment in the world, 
can make happy whom he chuſes to make 
happy. Who as he + fretched out the heavens, 
and laid the foundations of the earth , guides the 
ſeaſons, heaves the ocean, and rolls the tide, 
and raiſes and directs the ſtormy wind, can 
effectually ſecure every good to thoſe who are 
under his protection; and with eaſe inflict every 
evil on thoſe who by wickedneſs deſerve pu- 
niſhment. | ? 

Again; what is amiable and venerable like 
goodneſs, or a ſteady and diſintereſted diſpoſi- 
tion to communicate good, and delight in'it? 
Who but would chearfully ſtrive to pleaſe a 
Being, that delighted in making happy all qua- 
lified for happineſs? Who but would with: 
_ pleaſure practiſe what is recommended to him 


Gen. xvii. 1. | Luke xii. 4. + Ifaiah xl. 22. 
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by a Being, whoſe wiſdom to diſcern what 1s 
beſt, and his kindneſs to preſcribe it are un- 
queſtionable ? And who but would dread, by 
wicked and miſchievous actions, to diſpleaſe 
that goodneſs, which delights to make all 
happy ; and would eſpecially make thoſe hap- 
y, who comply with its benevolent deſigns ? 
Who then that is reaſonable will neglect to 
ſerve God, ſince he is not only almighty, the 
greateſt, but is alſo the beſt of beings? Is our 
nature formed with kind affections which 
prompt us to deſire and delight in the good of 
others, and do we naturally approve a diſinter- 
eſted benevolence ; and muſt not the Being 
who made us capable of diſcerning its beauty 
himſelf diſcern it? And muſt not he who gave 
us the kind affections ſo eſſential to the gene- 
ral good, be benevolent himſelf in a much 
greater degree, and after a more perfect man- 
ner? And the heavenly Father, as our divine 
* Maſter ſtrongly reaſons, far tranſcend in 
goodneſs earthly parents, to whom he hath given 
their kind affections ? If to form one capacity 
of good and to fill it, be an indiſputable inſtance 
of goodneſs ; ſurely that Being mult be infinitely 
good, who hath formed innumerable creatures 
with different capacities of good and enjoy- 
ment, and filled the world with ſuitable pro- 
viſion ; and who continually opens bis hand, 

and ſatisfies the deſires of every liuing thing ||. 
Finally; if to power, wiſdom, and goodneſs, 
we add righteouſneſs, and theſe ſeveral excel- 
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lencies are ſuppoſed to exiſt together in their 
higheſt degrees, we muſt ſurely judge it rea- 
ſonable to pay the utmoſt veneration to — 
Being whoſe perfections they are; readil 
practiſe what he commands, and with all our 
care to decline what he condemns ; and all 
theſe perfections in a ſupreme degree belong to 


Almighty God. His goodneſs is not a blind 
undiſtinguiſhing fondneſs, but the reſult of the 


molt conſummate wiſdom, and determined by 


it. There is a difference as to good or ill 


deſert in characters and actions, this he cannot 


| but diſcern; approve what deſerves approba- 


tion, and in proportion to its worth, and be 
diſpleaſed at the contrary in exact proportion to 
its ill deſert; and behave accordingly towards 
the ſeveral agents, whoſe different characters 
are diſtinguiſhed by the prevalence of amiable 
or baſe diſpoſitions. And this is righteouſneſs, 

to be affected and to act towards all as they 
deſerve. Can we then imagine any being fo 
fit as God to give laws to all others, or fo 
worthy to be reverenced and obeyed by them ? 
He cannot err in giving laws, or in diſtributing 
proper rewards and puniſhments ; having all 


power he may be depended upon to exert it in 


making happy the well-deſerving, and puniſh- 
ing the wicked; and being ſupreme in good- 
neſs, he will not fail of thus exerting his per- 
fections, as this is evidently the beſt manner of 
exerting them, and moſt conducive to the good 
of the univerſe. But 
III. Should it be granted that the Almighty 


is thus qualified to give laws and govern the 


N 4 world, 
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world, yet what right has he thus to rule, to 
reward or puniſh us? And what has he done 
for us, which can oblige us to ſerve him, and 
render us guilty and deſerving of puniſhment if 
we refuſe it? What was advanced and proved 
in anſwer to the firſt queſtion will make it 
eaſy to return a ſatisfying anſwer to this. If 
the Almighty gave us our being, and all our 
faculties of action and enjoyment, we are en- 
tirely his, and he may do what he will with 
his own. He hath an unqueſtionable right to 
direct how we ſhall exert the powers which 
he hath given us, and to puniſh us if we abuſe 
them. Suppoſing then, that the God who 
hath given us our rational powers ſhould re- 
quire, that we often employ them in meditating 
on his perfections and works, acknowledging 
his daily benefits, and imitating him in the 
practice of righteouſneſs and goodneſs ; what 
are we that we ſhould pretend to diſpute his 
right to demand this from us, or to puniſh us 
if we refuſe it ? 

Again : as he made us, he maintains us in 
life. The right order of our minds, and the 
health and vigor of our bodies are continually 
. preſerved by him, and every good thing we 
have is his gift. His ſun enlightens and warms 
us, his air fans the vital ſpark within, his earth 
ſupports us, his animals and fruits feed and de- 

light us; and we cannot name a good which 
we do not owe to him, as well as the power of 
enjoying it. If he therefore command us to 
exert the vigor of our bodies, and to uſe his 
bounties within the limits of temperance, cha- 
ſtity, 
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ſtity, and juſtice, what pretence have we to 
diſpute theſe commands of the Almighty ? Or 
how can we hope to be ſecure againſt his 
juſtice if we do? Certainly nothing can be 
more reaſonable than that he ſhould direct the 
application of his own gifts, and that we ſhould 
believe he will puniſh an abuſe of his bleſſings, 
to the injuring others, and corrupting ourſelves, 

ing the ſtrength and purity of our minds, 
and the health of our bodies. And as we owe 
every thing to his bounty, ſhould not gratitude 
make us ſtudious of pleaſing him, and diſpoſe 
us to celebrate with warm affections his innu- 
merable benefits, and to practiſe whatever may 
make his creatures happy; the moſt acceptable 
return to the ſupreme goodneſs ? Muſt not that 
mind be ſunk into inexcuſable ſtupidity and 
baſeneſs, which does not ſee and feel the obli- 
gation to ſerve a conſtant, unwearied, and 
moſt generous benefactor ? 

If God had not created us, yet his ſupreme 
perfection would have rendered it reaſonable 
for us to be governed by his laws; and if we 
injured others, he would certainly have a right 
to vindicate the oppreſſed, and to puniſh the 
wrong doers, however his right to puniſh other 
faults might -be diſputed. But when we owe 
every thing to this Almighty Being, when the 
powers we miſemploy, and the good things we 
abuſe are entirely his, there is no room left 
to queſtion his authority to give us laws, and 
to reward or puniſh us as we ſhall. deſerve. 
No room to infiſt in a way of contradiction on 
the queſtion, bo is the Almighty that we ſhould 


ſerve 
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ſerve him ? We may rather aſk, where is the 
man that can ſeriouſly doubt, whether he ought 


to reverence and obty his Almighty Creator, 


and continual Preſerver, the giver of all his 
bleſſings, and the God in whoſe hand his breath 
is, and whoſe are all his ways. Dan. v. 23. 

IV. Granting all this, the right of God to 
give us laws, our obligation if he did it to ſerve 
him, and the guilt and danger of refufing it; 
yet ſome will aſk, what reaſon have you to 
think that God at all concerns himſelf whether 
we ſerve him or not, that he regards our ac- 
tions, and is any more pleaſed or diſpleaſed with 
one way of acting than another? 

That God is preſent with us, and knows 
after what manner we behave is moſt evident, 
from what has been already proved. He who 
continues the action and regularity of that nice 
engine the human body, and the reaſon of the 
human mind, muſt certainly know all the ac- 
tions of the body, and thoughts of the mind. 
He is not far from any of us, in whom awe live, 
and move, and have our being. Acts xvii. 27, 28. 
That Almighty Being whoſe hand unwearied 
rolls round the ſun, and darts his beams ; who 
raiſes the vapours, and ſends them down again 
in fruitful ſhowers, and who guides through 
the fine channels, which compoſe the- bodies 
of plants and trees, the proper particles for the 
growth of all; he who thus conſtantly acts 
wiſely and mightily all around us, muſt cer- 
tainly know whatever is done ander the fun. 

But granting then that God knows all, what 
reaſon have we to think that he approves one 
£ diſpoſition 
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diſpoſition or one way of acting more than 


another, juſtice rather t han injuſtice, or piety 
than profaneneſs? To this queſtion alſo we 
have a good anſwer ready. If there be in 
reality an eſſential difference in diſpoſitions and 
actions, and ſome are in themſelves amiable 
and deſerving approbation, and others evil and 
hateful, God who ſees all things muſt ſee this 
difference, and in conſequence be ſuitably diſ- 
poſed, and act ſuitably towards the ſeveral 
agents whoſe characters they conſtitute. And 
who that underſtands the terms can ſeriouſly 
doubt, whether there be a difference in worth 
and good deſert, between humanity and cru- 
elty, fidelity and treachery, gratitude and ingra- 
titude, preſerving the health of our bodies and 


the vigor of our minds by temperance, or de- 
ſtroying both by the contrary ? I am perſuaded 


there is not one who reads this, but ſees and 
feels the difference ; and though he may have 
acted wrong, ſeduced by partial views of plea- 
{are or intereſt, you no ſooner propoſe a caſe to 
him, wherein his intereſt or pleaſure are not 
concerned, but he would immediately approve 
the grateful, the honeſt, and humane character 
and action, and condemn the contrary. If 
then the unprejudiced reaſon of every man 
ſees this difference, a moſt wiſe God certainly 
ſees it. And if he ſees one ſort of actions and 
characters to be amiable, and deſerving favour 
and encouragement, and the other odious, and 


deſerving puniſhment, he who hath no blind 


paſſion or partial intereſt to biaſs him, will 
certainly behave ſuitably towards — ot 
| |; ele 
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theſe different characters; make the one happy 
in proportion to their love and practice of what 
is morally good, and the other wretched in 
proportion to their general choice and practice 
of wickedneſs. | 

Further : as we are naturally formed to ap- 
prove one ſort of actions and to condemn ano- 
ther, and this judgment is the reſult of our 
reaſonable nature, it is conſequently the judg- 
ment of the author of our nature; and by 
forming us to approve righteouſneſs, goodnels, 
and mercy, he hath. declared it to be his will 
that we ſhould practiſe theſe ; and by forming 
us to diſlike and condemn the other, that it is 
his will that we ſhould abſtain from them, 
And the pleaſing ſerenity and noble ſatisfac- 
tions which naturally ariſe in the mind from 
conſcious goodneſs and integrity, are a reward 
which the author of the human frame hath 
immediately annexed to virtuous practice, and 
an aſſurance of his fully rewarding it. While 
that oppreſſing ſhame, that painful ſelf con- 
demnation, and thoſe reſtleſs ſuſpicions and 
fears, which accompany and follow known in- 
juſtice and wickedneſs, are puniſhments at pre- 
ſent inflicted by the Author of Nature on the 
vicious; ſtanding declarations of his abhorring 
their conduct, and earneſts of his puniſhing 
them to the full of their deſerts. 

Finally; the natural tendency of reverence, 
gratitude, and ſubmiſſion to God, of juſtice, 
fidelity, benevolence and compaſſion to men, 
and of chaſtity and temperance in regard to 
ourſelves; to promote private and public 2 

an 
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and the numberleſs miſchiefs cauſed to private 
perſons, and to ſociety, from irreligion and pro- 
faneneſs, from injuſtice, treachery, cruelty, 
lewdneſs and intemperance, are manifeſt proofs 


that a wiſe and good God, the author of this 


conſtitution, approves one ſort of characters and 
actions, and is diſpleaſed with the other. That 


God wills and delights in the general good of 
his creatures appears from the frame of the 
world, and the proviſion he hath therein made 
for it ; and from the tendency of the eſtabliſhed 
laws of nature to this end. If then, as ap- 
pears from his fixed courſe of acting, the ge 

of his creatures be the deſign and delight of 
the Deity, it neceſſarily follows, that he de- 
lights in thoſe perſons” and actions which con- 
tribute to the general good, and is diſpleaſed 
with thoſe that diſturb ſociety, - and ruin its 
happineſs, the one forwarding his great deſign, 
the other oppoſing it. If the general obſerv- 
ance of the laws of piety, righteouſneſs, good- 


neſs, and temperance, be as ſubſervient to the 


general good, as the execution of thoſe natural 
laws according to- which the ſun riſes and 
ſhines; vapors fall, and the tides roll; the God, 


Whoſe goodnels determines him conſtantly to 


execute theſe, muſt for the ſame reaſon will, 
that men whom he has made capable of a 
voluntary concurrence with him, ſhould co- 


operate with him in promoting the univerſal - 


good, by conſtantly obſerving the other; and 
favour or diſlike them according as they do or 
do not conform to his deſign. And as diftri- 

buting 
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buting ſuitable rewards or puniſhments, thus 
encouraging that courſe of actions which pro- 
motes his great deſign, and reſtraining that 
which oppoſes it, is a neceſſary means to ac- 
compliſh and ſecure the general good, God, as 
a _— wiſe and benevolent Being, muſt be 
confeſſed to approve and favour the pious, and 
righteous, and good, and diſapprove the pro- 
fane and wicked z; and will certainly manifeſt 
in the propereſt way his love of the one and ab- 
horrence of the other; and nothing can con- 
cern us in regard to duty, gratitude, and in- 
tereſt like this, that we ſerve the Almighty. 
And in the words of the wiſeſt of kings we 
reaſonably conelude, that 6. fear God, and keep 
bis commangments, is the whole of man; (Eccleſ. 
Xl. 13, 14.) the whole of his duty, wiſdom, 
and happineſs. For God ſhall bring every work 
rnto judgment, with every ſecret thing, whether 
it be good, ar aubetber it be evil. 
Agrecably to this reaſoning, in the revela- 
tion which, God hath made of his will to 
mankind by. his Son, and confirmed by very 
many great and inconteſtible mirables he hath 
taught us, . denying ungodlineſs and worldly lufts, 
to live ſoberly, ——— and godly in this pre- 
ſent world; looking for the bleſſed — and the 
glorious appearing of the great God, and our Sa- 
wiour' Jeſus Chriſt. Tit. ii. 12. Who will ren- 
der to all according to their works ; unto: them 
who by à patient continuance in well doing, have 
fought for glory, honour, and immortality, eternal 
le; but uno them who bave not obeyed * 
trut 
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truth, but obeyed unrighteouſneſs, indignatton and 


wrath, tribulation and anguiſh, upon every ſoul of 
man that hath done evil. Rom. ii. 6 Who 


ſhall be 545 bed with everlaſimg deſtruction from 


the preſence of the Lord. 2 Theſſ. i. g. 

This may be ſufficient as an anſwer to the. 
firſt. queſtion, What is the Almighty: that we 
ſhould him ? and in proof of the reaſona- 
bleneſs of religion. The anſwer to the other 
queſtion will de given in the next diſcourſe, 
and we ſhall cloſe this with two or three re- 
flections. 

1. From hence we may learn the uſefulneſs 
of reaſon, and of ſerious conſideration, to reli- 
gion. The many evidences ſupplied by reaſon 
of the great principles of religion, which have 
been juſt ſet before you, are a ſufficient proof, 
that reaſon is not an enemy to religion, hut the 
greateſt friend; and that it is not becauſe per- 
ſons are guided by reaſon, that they are irreli- 
gious, but becauſe they are governed by ſenſe, 
appetite, paſſion, and prejudice, and ſeldom 
apply their thoughts to religion, or ingage their 
reaſon on this moſt important ſubject, and at- 
tend to what it dictates. Although the proofs 
of the being, perfections, and moral Providence 
of God, of an eſſential difference in human 
actions, and of a future ſtate of recompences 
are ſo many, yet if we would apprehend them 
in their full evidence, frequent retirement, ae 
ſerious conſideration are neceſſary. While 
ſons are engaged in a hurry of buſineſs, or - | 
round of ſenſual pleaſure and amuſement, theſe 
great truths affect them no more than a diſcourſe 

on 
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on politics would a perſon, 'whoſe thoughts 
were taken up with a pleaſurable Wadde n 
and finding means to accompliſh it. If we 
therefore would diſcern the great truths of reli- 
gion in the brightneſs of their evidence, we 
muſt cloſely apply our reaſon to theſe ſubjects, 
and meditate often and ſeriouſly upon them. 
Error, irreligion, and immorality proceed in a 
great part from thoughtleſneſs ; and frequent 
ſerious” conſideration is the beginning of reli- 
gious wiſdom and happineſs. 

2. From the preceding diſcourſe may be 4 in- 
ferred the abſolute neceſſity of real religion and 
goodneſs, in order to our acceptance with God, 
and final felicity: Theſe are not required of 
us by God out of mere pleaſure, or laws which 
he can ſet aſide or alter, but their acceptable- 
| neſs to God is founded in the unchangeable 
nature and relations of things. As long as 
God continues wiſe and good, he will approve 
this way of acting, and condemn the contrary. 
And as long as we are rational creatures, we 
muſt be made wretched by prevailing wicked- 
neſs and impiety ; or happy by virtue and reli- 
gion. When a private family can flouriſh and 
be made happy, by diſreſpect to the head of it, 
by mutual violence, quarrels, injuſtice and ha- 
tred, by lewdneſs and intemperance; and a 
wiſe and good parent approve theſe diſpoſitions 
and practices in his children and ſervants ; then, 
and not till then, may we reaſonably ſuppoſe, 

that the moſt wiſe and good God, the com- 
mon Father of mankind, will approve ingra- 


titude and diſobedience to himſelf, injuſtice and 
violence 
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violence towards others, and an intemperate 
abuſe of his bounties ; and ceaſe to delight in 
and make happy the pious, grateful, modeſt, 
benevolent, chaſte, and temperate. It is not 
therefore a matter of indifference to us, whe- 
ther in the preſent life we cultivate and eſtabliſh 
a pious and virtuous temper, but as * 
neceſſary to our acceptance with God, as it 18 
certain that God is wiſe and | 

3. We may further learn from this Hiſcotirs 
the wiſdom of daily devotion, phayer, and 
praiſe. By theſe we chiefly keep preſent to 
our minds the great truths and objects of reli- 
gion, the all- pervading preſence, the ſupreme 
perfections, and moral providence of God; his 
unchangeable love of righteouſneſe, and abhor- 
rence of wickedneſs, and his certain purpoſe of 
de e rewarding the one, and fully puniſh- 

the other in the next ſtate. That we habe 
theſe truths clearly and habitually preſent to 
our minds, is neceſſary to our behaving well in 
a world of temptations; and that we behave 
well is neceſſary to our acceptance with God, 
and our everlaſting felicity. Daily therefore to 
_ retire from the world, and by fixed meditation 
and warm devotion affect our minds with theſe 
great truths, is of the utmoſt importance to our 
arriving at a ſteddy virtue, and enjoying in this 
life the pleaſures of a good conſcience,” and a 
clear ſeuſe of the divine favour, and the never- 
rue rewards of goodneſs in the next. It is 
therefore a reaſonable and a good thing to give 


thanks unto the Lord, and ſing praiſes to the 
Vox. I. 0 ** N MD 
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Moft. High; to recollect his loving kindneſ; in the 
YO and his faithfulneſs every might. Pal. 


1 kk, "0 what has been offered we m als 
learn the great uſefulneſs and value 7 e 
Cbhriſtian Revelation, which contains and eſta- 
bliſhes all thoſe; great and noble truths that 
reaſon has proved, and hath Though our reaſon 
to prove them ſo clearly. theſe truths 
be thus diſcovered and — by reaſon, 
yet the * greateſt men deſtitute of our revela- 
tion failed of diſcovering and proving them in a 
clear, full, and ſatisfying manner. We are 
greatly obliged to the Goſpel for giving us in an 
eaſy, manner, and without any mixture of error, 
all the great a; pena ples and rules of religion and 
morality, which is a mighty help towards de- 
monſtrating their truth and excellence, And 
we are unſpeakably indebted to the-goodneſs of 
God, that when the light of reaſon was in a 
great meaſure extinguiſhed among the nations, 
by prevailing error and idolatry, and the world 
with all it's 2w;/dom knew not God, (1 Cor. i. 21.) 
he was then pleaſed by the Goſpel to turn men 
From darkneſs to light, (Acts xxvi. 18.) and guide 
them thro! the paths of a rational piety and ſo- 
lid virtue to true ſatisfaction here, and everlaſting 
An and happineſs in the life to come. 


O * Cicero de Nat, Deorum. 
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SERMON XII. 
The Advantages of Prayer. 


By the Rev. Mr. das 


Jos xxl. 15. | | 
What is the Almighty that we ſhould ſerve him? 
And what Profit ſhould we have if we pray 
"unto him? 


AVING, in anſwer to the firſt queſtion 

of the text, ſhewn in the preceding diſ- 

courſe the reaſonableneſs of religion, I ſhall 
now in anſwer to the feeond ſhew- the Advan- 
tages of it in ſome of the principal inſtances, 
or what profit we ſhall have i ive pray unto the 
Almighty. Prayer to God, which is one main 
part of a religious temper, and an excellent 
means of cheriſhing it, ſeems here, according 
to the common ſtyle of Scripture, to be put for 
the whole of religion peculiarly ſo called. It 
therefore includes here a ſtrong and habitual 
ſenſe of the preſence, perfections, and provi- 
O 2 dence 
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dence of the Almighty, expreſt and improved 
by a daily acknowledgment and adoration of 
his perfeCtions, and ſtudy and celebration of 
his works ; by conſtant grateful praiſes for his 
_ conſtant benefits, humble and earneſt ſupplica- 
tions of his favour, guidance and ſupplies; a 
chearful and prevailing concern to be approved 
of him in the practice of all goodneſs, and a 
filial dread of offending him by a wicked con- 
duct; and a firm dependence on the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of his government for our enjoy- 
ing all proper good here in a way of well- 
doing ; and for receiving in the next ſtate his 
bountiful rewards of a virtue. and piety cultiva- 
ted and approved in the preſent. | 
Taking prayer in this large ſignification for 
a religious temper, expreſſed and cheriſhed by 
daily, humble, and grateful addreſſes to God, if 
it be aſked, bat profit ſhall we have from it? 
We can anſwer, the advantages of it are many 
and great, too many to be reckoned in this 
diſcourſe ; yet it is hoped enough will be men- 
tioned to prove, that it is as much our, wiſdom 
and happineſs as our duty to be religious. Let 
the wiſe and conſiderate judge whether it be 
not by the following. 1 
1. The pleaſure and ſatis faction immediately 
attending the ſeveral acts and inſtances of a 
devout temper, prove it to be profitable that we 
pray to the Almighty. If good and happineſs 
be gain, what immediately gives theſæ muſt be 
profitable. Pleaſure ariſes from actions ſuited 
to the nature of the agent; in the preceding 
diſcourſe we proved religion to be Ca. 
n a 4 
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the beſt inſtances then of a reaſonable temper 
muſt give the higheſt pleaſure to a rational be- 
ing in his right ſtate. And experience con- 
firms what thus appears to be true in ſpecula- 
n | 5 

The grandeur and beauty of objects and cha- 
racters are the chief ſources of the pleaſure we 
receive in contemplating them. And what ob- 


jects, or what character, can compare for gtan- 


deur and beauty with the perfections and works 
of the Almighty, which employ the attention 
of the mind in prayer? Fixedly to contemplate 
an alwiſe, almighty, and infinitely good Being, 
actuating an immenſe univerſe, and upholding 
and ſupplying numberleſs varieties of creatures ; 
turning round the ſun, darting its beams, and 
by them inlightening and warming attendant 
worlds; directing the moon in her nightly 
courſe, and all the ſtarry hoſts in their courſes; 
heaving the ocean, raiſing from it freſh va- 
pours, and ſending them down again in fruitful 
ſhowers ; producing continually with infinite 
abundance and variety, herbs and fruits, and 
with them covering the earth; and in ſucceſſive 


generations introducing into exiſtence innume- 


rable living creatures to rejoice in his bounties; 


and amidſt all this peculiarly attentive to the 


good of our numerous race, whom he waits to 
train to virtue and piety, and prepare for ever- 
laſting blefſedneſs — To contemplate a wiſdom 
unperplexed by the affairs of an univerſe, pro- 
viding for every caſe, and ordering all with 


perfect eaſe for the beſt purpoſes; a power 
equal to the conſtantly actuating the boundleſs 


O 3 creation, 
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creation, and moving thoſe unmeaſurable globes 
that roll in it, and unfainting, though infinitely 
exerted, through countleſs ages; and eſpecially 
to meditate on a goodneſs equal to the commu- 
nicating an infinity of good, inexhauſtible by 
infinite ſupplies continually drawn from it, un- 
alterable — numberleſs inſtances of folly and 
ingratitude, in the rational creatures of whom 
he condeſcends to take the care; and always 
diſpoſed to make every creature happy, who is 
at all fit for happineſs — To contemplate this 
greateſt and beſt of beings, his perfections and 
works, and the courſe of his Providence ; and 
correſpondently to venerate and love him, to 
feel his preſence, and triumph. in the thoughts 

of being always encompaſſed with almighty 

- wiſdom and goodneſs ever attentive to our wel- 
fare—Say, can there be pleaſures equal to what 
ariſe from thus employing our thoughts and 
affections ? Is not religion profitable which yields 
theſe pleaſures ? And do not the greateſt things 

Which ingage the thoughts and wonder of the 
icreligious appear mean and childiſh, when ſet 
againſt theſe, which prayer daily preſents to the 
mind of the truly devout ? 

Again : how great the pleaſure of gratitude, 
which riſes in proportion to the worth of the 
. favours received, and the generous goodneſs of 
the benefactor! How noble then muſt be the 

pleaſure of frequently, with a warmth of affec- 

tion, acknowledging our obligations to the beſt 

of Beings! Who made us rational and immor- 

tal, that we might attain to an immortality of 

divine pleaſures z who hath aſſigned us * a 
| . ort 
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ſhort time of trial, and made the condition of 


out final bleſſedneſs obedience to commands. 
which are effential to preſent ſelf- enjoyment, 


and perfective of our nature. Who was ſo 
ſtrongly ſet on the deſign of man's eternal 
bleſſedneſs, that the general corruption of the 
world only excited him to recover it, from the 
dominion of vice, and of death, by the humi- 
liation and death of his own ſon. Who conti- 
nually ſupports us in life, ſupplies-our wants, 
and guards us from evil. And who, though 
conſtantly beholding our ingratitude and dif- 
obedience, bears long with us, purſues ſtill his 
kind defign of preparing us for eternal glory 
and felicity, and who is ever compaſſionate and 
ready to forgive. To think that the infinitely 
great God, before hom all nations are but as the 
duſt of the balance; yea, leſs than nothing, (Iſaiah 
xl. 15, 17.) ſhould be thus attentive to our 
happineſs, what a flame of grateful love muſt 
it kindle; and how noble the pleaſure of in- 
dulging the pious affections of admiration, gra- 
titude and devotion ! Hath he injoyed pleaſures 
worth naming, who hath been an utter ſtranger 
to ens of this kind ? , 9f36s 
urther : the meltings of a Godly ſorrow, and 


an ingenuous repentance, (2 Cor. vil. 10.) give 
inexpreſſible eaſe and ſatisfaction to the con- 


vinced and humbled offender. To feel the 
bad temper of our ſouls gone, that we are again 
affected as we ought to be towards the beſt of 
Beings, and the beſt of parents, are ſtrongly re- 
ſolved on a right conduct for the future, and 
can think with ſome good degree of aſſuranoe, 
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that God is reconciled to us, and forgives out 
folly and ingratitude, muſt yield ſatisfaRions 
great as the preceding pains of conſcious guilt, 
and fearful apprehenſions of the righteous dif- 
pleaſure of God. 
Finally: to practiſe whatever is in itſelf good 
and amiable, animated with a view to the ap- 
| 3 of God, and by a deſire of pleaſing 
him; to be conſcious to an integrity and bene- 
volence acceptable to God, and to be able with 
reaſon to think of ourſelves as amiable in his 
ſight; and having made him returns which his 
unbounded benignity will moſt bountifully re- 
ward Can the ſmiles of a king, or the flat- 
teries of a court give equal ſatisfaction? I want 
room to do full juſtice to this argument. Yet 
what has been ſuggeſted is itſelf a ſufficient 
proof, that it is profitable to pray to God, ſince 
we cannot be truly religious, but we ſhall im- 
-mediately be thus happy. 1 
Let me only add, that it is ſuppoſed in or- 
der to our enjoying theſe ſatisfactions, that we 
have worthy and amiable apprehenſions of 
God, uncorrupted by a ſour ſuperſtition; and 
that our hearts be clear from mean paſſions and 
ingagements, ſince otherwiſe, theſe will hinder 
our attending to, and being ſuitably moved by 
the great and noble objects of religion. 
2. There is profit to be found in praying to 
+ God, becauſe Prayer by a natural influence 
. calms our paſſions, and makes us conſiderate 
and wiſe. We more often err in the conduct 
of life, led aſide by our paſſions, than through 
unavoidable ignorance, and the neceſſary ob- 
F B e 
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ſcurity of future events. Whatever therefore 


moderates our paſſions, and makes us cool and 


deliberate, muſt be greatly profitable. And 
this is done by Prayer, on which account the 


Fear of God is juſtly ſtiled the beginning of ui 


dom. Prov. i. 7. Have we not often experien- 
ced, that in the warmth of paſſion we have ap- 
proved a particular purſuit as right and prudent, 


which, when we have conſidered it as about to 
be examined by a wiſe and faithful friend, we 
ourſelves have ſeen to be wrong ? The barely 


thinking what he would judge in the caſe, 


hath ſhewn us the faultineſs of it. Thus the 
rſon accuſtomed to pray to a moſt righteous, 


| good, and wiſe God, for direction and bleſſing 


in his affairs, will be led to think, are my de- 
ſigns and meaſures fit for ſuch a Being to ſuc- 


ceed ? And this thought will go a great way to 
. ſhew him, whether they are right or wrong. 


Such a one can ſcarcely err in life through 
a narrow ſelfiſhneſs, and ſordid avarice, who is 
accuſtomed to pray to a God infinitely benevo- 
lent; whoſe happineſs ariſes from his being 
jnfinitely communicative of good to his crea- 
tures; whom therefore if he would reſemble 
in excellence and happineſs, it muſt be, by 
having as few wants of his own as poſſible, and 


doing as much good to others. He cannot 
_ eaſily ſacrifice the uſefulneſs and happineſs of 


life to the mere ſhew of it, who is uſed to con- 
template and addreſs a God, whoſe excellence 
and happineſs conſiſt in wiſdom, righteouſneſs, 
and goodneſs. Nor can he readily fink into the 
— . In- 
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indulgencies of ſenſe and appetite, into intem- 
Free and... debauchery, who frequently by 
| converſes with a moſt wiſe and good 
| 1 natural image he bears, and who 
Pars him to be happy in knowledge, good- 
neſs, integrity, friendſhip, and beneficence; who 
inſtead of deſgn ning he ſhould die like the 
- brutes, deſigned him for an immortality of ra- 
tional pleaſures with angels ; ſuch a one there- 
fore cannot allow himſelf to live like a brute. 

Further : whatever exerciſes the underſtand- 
ing, and the nobler powers and affections of 
the ſoul, by a natural influence improves them. 
We cannot pray to any purpoſe but we muſt be 
confiderate, uſe reflection, diſengage ourſelves 
from the hurry of ſenſe and paſſion, and be 
affected with the great importance of wiſdom, 
virtue, and goodneſs ; muſt accuſtom ourſelves 
to govern our appetites and paſſions, and not 
be governed by them. If. we therefore pray 
often and ſeriouſly, we ſhall become wiſer and 
more confiderate, and acquire a greater com- 
mand over ourſelves. Are not the moſt who 
miſcarry in life, ruined by a ſtupid or gay 
thoughtleſneſs, or by an headlong purſuit of 
the pleaſures of the body? Muſt not Prayer 
therefore be greatly profitable, which accuſtoms 
us to ſober thinking, and leflens our attachment 
to the meaner pleaſures of ſenſe, by giving us a 
" taſte of the noble ſatisfaction of truth, grati- 
tude, goodneſs, and integrity ? Pleafures which 
never impair the conſtitution, ſtain the cha- 
racter, or hurt the fortune ; but on the con- 

| . * 
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trary have the beſt influence on all theſe. If 


we would therefore, eſpecially at our ſetting out 


in life, eſcape being ingaged beyond retreating 


in fooliſh, mean, and ruinous purſuits, let us 
increaſe the ſtrength of our reaſon and of our 
noble affections, and their command over the 
meaner, by frequently employing them in fer- 


vent prayers and praiſes to the Almighty. -  . 


3. It 1s profitable to pray unto God, becauſe 
Prayer, by a natural influence, eſtabliſhes our 
integrity and virtue againſt temptations ; thus 
makes us happy in ourſelves, and gains us the 
eſteem and confidence of others, which are of 
the utmoſt advantage in life, 1 

As to ourſelves, ſo much virtue is ſo much 
happineſs. Temperance, chaſtity, well- governed 
paſſions, integrity and benevolence naturally 
make us happy, as they preſerve the health of 
the body, and are themſelves the health of the 
ſoul ; as they ſecure us the approbation of our 
on minds, a good hope of the divine favour, 
and the love of others, and inſpire a ſtrong 
confidence in God, and the moſt. chearing 
hopes for futurity and eternity. And Prayer 
naturally increaſes virtue, as it keeps in conti- 
nual view the Almighty God, who is the ſu- 
preme patron of virtue, and the ſure and infinite 
rewarder of it ; beſides procuring his help in 
the practice. We cannot pray ſeriouſly and 
conſtantly but we muſt grow better nen; for 
we cannot think of God aright, and ly 
regard him, but we muſt be animated to all 


goodneſs; and we cannot increaſe in goodneſs, 


ut we muſt increaſe in happineſs, One great 
' part 
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part of Prayer is imploring Divine aſſiſtances, 

that we may acquire a ſteddy command over 
our paſſions, and be formed to an active bene- 
volence, and eſtabliſhed virtue. The begging 
divine aids for theſe purpoſes will cheriſh in us 
a ſtrong ſenſe of the worth and importance of 
theſe diſpoſitions, 'and their acceptableneſs to 
God, encourage us to ſtrive for them, and de- 
termine us, as we would not trifle with God, 

to do what is in our power to attain what we 
deſire him to grant as the greateſt of favours, 
Earneſt Prayer to God for others will as natu- 
rally cheriſh in our boſoms a warm benevo- 
lence ; cauſing us conſtantly to regard the ge- 
neral good, as an event peculiarly pleaſing to 
God, and exciting us to our utmoſt to promote 
that defign, whi ka we beſeech the Almighty to 
ſucceed, and ourſelves to do good to thoſe, 
whom we intreat him to bleſs. This is the 
natural influence of Prayer to forward us in all 
_ virtuous practice, and every new degree of vir- 
tue is a higher degree of WIC ſatisfaction and 
ſelf-enjoyment. 

Beſides, it as naturally pains us the eſteem 
and confidence of others. As we live in ſoci- 
ety our ſatisfaction and proſperity will be de- 
pendent on the regard and good will of the 
perſons among whom we are converſant ; and 
aà great and eſtabliſhed credit is ſo much certain 
power and wealth. Nothing renders perſons 
eſteemed” and beloved like a command over 
their paſſions, a ſtrict integrity, an open ho- 
neſty, a generous benevolence, and a tender 
compaſtion ; and * like frequent and 
: fervent 
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fervent Prayer to a moſt righteous and merciful 
God, for exciting us to theſe virtues, and raiſ- 
ing us above temptations, This. muſt in 

appear from what has been juſt offered, and 2 
oy reflections more will make it fully mani- 
f 

Can we ſuppoſe that a perſon who in daily 
fervent prayer acknowledges, and commends 
himſelf to the providence arid bleſſing of a go- 
verning God, who directs all events, delights in . 
the good and upright, and promiſes to be 4 fun 
and a ſhield, to give grace and glory, and with- 
Bld no good thing from them; (PC. Ixxxiv. 11.) 
that this perſon can ſee any great gry wn 
in an opportunity of making conſiderable gain 
by unrighteouſneſs ; who is aſſured of obtain- 
ing whatever is really good for him in a way of 
righteouſneſs, and animated by a noble ambi- 
tion to approve himſelf toa moſt righteous and 
ever preſent God; from whoſe view no ſecrecy 
can conceal, and for the loſs of whoſe favour 
no wealth can recompence ? The defire and 
hope of ſecuring ſome good, or avoiding ſome ' 
evil, in a ſhorter and more effectual way than 
that of plain honeſty, are the uſual temptations 
with men to ſtep aſide out of this path. They 
fancy that they will juſt go a little out of the 
way to gain this advantage, and then return 
again; but they do not conſider, that one act 
of falſhood and injuſtice often makes more ne- 
ceſſary, either for concealing or ſupporting the 
firſt; till at length they are irrecoverably in- 
tangled 3 in vice, and diſhoneſty becomes their 
ſettled character, and loſing their credit, 2 
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Idſe the greateſt external enjoyment, the being 

| eſteemed and beloved, and the moſt effectual 
' means for railing their fortunes. | 

ain: beſides a firm integrity, a tender 

compaſſionateneſs of heart, and a generous be- 
neficence, render perſons exceedingly eſteemed 
and beloved; and over and above what was 
juſt mentioned of the efficacy of prayer to in- 
creaſe theſe, it has a moſt favourable influence 
upon them, by ingaging us frequently to con- 
template, love and celebrate the moſt bountiful, 
compaſhonate, and beneficent of all beings; 
and this forms us to a reſemblance of thoſe ex- 
cellencies, which we admire and love. It raiſes 
us alſo above the vain fear of wanting ourſelves, 
what we charitably give away, and being loſers 
by a generous beneficence ; as it aſſures us of 
the ſpecial favour and ſupplies of the great 
Governor of the world, who will delight in and 
make happy his children, that reſemble him in 
goodneſs. ee, 
If therefore it be profitable, not only to en- 
joy uninterruptedly bh pleaſures of a good con- 
ſcience, but to be generally beloved, eſteemed, 
and confided in; and an uncorrupted integrity 
and an extenſive benefcence are the beſt means 
to make us ſo; then it is profitable to pray un- 
to the Almighty, which will naturally cheriſh 
theſe good diſpoſitions. 
4. It is profitable to pray to the Almighty, 
becauſe it will produce a noble joy and confi- 
dence in him, and a permanent chearfulneſs 
and tranquility, amidſt all the uncertainty of 


events. When we call any thing profitable, 
we 
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we mean, that it either gives happineſs imme- 
diately, or the means of procuring it; Prayer 
therefore muſt be allowed very profitab 
which infuſes into the ſoul an exalted joy 
laſting ſatisfaction. To conſider the govern- 
ment wy the world as adminiſtered. by a God of 
boundleſs power, all comprehenſive wiſdom, 
and inexhauſtible goodneſs; and all cauſes and 
events in his hands, who will make all things to 
work together for goed (Rom. viii. 28.) to the 
pious and holy, the righteous and merciful 
(Prov. iii. 4.) who, will give them every real 
Soon, (PC. xxxvii. 1.) and turn aſide from them 
| may real evil, and direct their paths to the 
folid ſelf enjoyment here, and to the 
higheſt felicities of an everlaſting ſtate To 
commend. ourſelves, in, daily fervent, Prayer to 
this almighty friend, and to be fully aſſured 
that we are his care; who will guide us by his 
counſel, ſhield us by his power, and ſupply us 
from his treaſures, until he bring us to 
eternal kingdom and glory ; what noble joy. 
what ſerene and laſting tranquility muſt this 
produce in the human heart, amidſt all the 
wants, uncertainties, and evils of life! The fa- 
your, the treaſures, the power, and promiſe of 
a » ung are compared to this a trifling ſecurity ' 
| e preſent life. Princes may fail, or 
Me ge, or die. The moſt valuable goods ate 
not in their power to give, ſuch as true wiſdom, 
the command over our paſſions, and the joys of 
an increaſing virtue. There are alſo very great 
evils which their influence cannot remove, un- 
ruly * conſcious guilt and baſeneſs, de- 

ſerved 
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ferved infamy, ſickneſs, pain, and the dread of 


death. Whereas Almighty God, who hatli 
promiſed the good man his favour, and ' whoſe 
perfections he contemplates, and whoſe promi- 
ſes he pleads in Prayer, can rectify every diſor- 
der of body and mind, and ſupply every real 

to both. His wiſdom cannot miſtake 


what is beſt for us, nor his power be oyer-ruled, 


nor his goodneſs and faithfulneſs fail. 
What joy then can compare with his, who 
daily conſiders himſelf as the charge of this 


| God, and exults in the affurances of bis pro- 


tection, conduct, and bounty, while he ſhall 
be continued here; and of being foon raiſed by 


him to the fulneſs of joy? Nay, the diſtreſs, 


uncertainty, and wretchedneſs, which prevall 
among thoſe who are without hope in God, 


make him enjoy the more his own 3 


under the divine favour. Like him who ſafe 


on ſhore, can fearleſs ſee the tempeſt riſe, and 
hear it roar ; and when he beholds others toſſed 
and ſhipwrecked, more ſenſibly feels his owt: 
happineſs in being ſecured from their ſufferings 
and dangers. 25 

In all the mentioned inſtances of the profit 


ve may have from Prayer, I have confined my- 


ſelf to the natural influence of it on our minds, 


and to preſent experience; and all who will try 


may themſelves know the truth of the aſſer- 


tion, and the advantage of the practice. This 


% 


* 


— 


T have done, becauſe the perſons who aſked the 
queſtion, muſt be ſuppoſed to pay little regard 
to the promiſes of revelation. But beſides theſe 
ſenſible and experienced advantages, = 
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5. If we can truſt to the cleareſt diftates of 
reaſon, or to the moſt expreſs promiſes of reve- 
lation, a religious temper and conduct will 
certainly procure for us peculiar guidance, aſ- 


ſiſtances, and ſupplies from an ever preſent God, 


though we cannot always diſtinctly know and 


aſſign them. 


Reaſon aſſures us with the fulleſt evidence, 
that a moſt wiſe, righteous, good, all- powerful, 
and omnipreſent God, the governor of the 
world, muſt approve and delight in the humble, 
grateful, righteous, and good, who acknow- 
ledge his providence and government, and ſtudy 
to pleaſe him. If God approve and delight in 


himſelf on account of his moral perfections, he 
will conſequently be pleaſed with his reaſonable 
creatures, in proportion as they reſemble him in 
_ theſe; and by proper diſpenſations to them, 


encourage that temper and practice, which hath 
the kindeſt influence on theſe qualities; and 
as he hath all events in his direction, and all 
good in his gift, will order all for the beſt to 
them who truſt in the Lord and do good. 

And revelation authorizes and eſtabliſhes 


| theſe concluſions of reaſon. Truſt in the Lord 


with all thine heart, and lean not to thine own 


. underſtanding. Prov. iii. 4. In all thy ways ac- 


knowledge him, and he ſhall direct thy paths. 
2 Chron. i. 7. Thus Solomon adviſes, to whom 
God in anſwer to his Prayer granted wiſdom 
ſuperior to that of any mere man. And a 

greater than he, the Son of God, who came 
from God into the world, aſſures us in his 
name, that if We pray in ſecret, our Father, who 
W | | ſeeth 
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feeth i in ſecret, will reward us openly. Matt, vi. 6, 
And if earthly, parents being evil yet give good 
gifts to their children, much more will our bea- 
venly Father give good things, eſpecially his holy 
Jeirit, to them that aſe bim. Aſe and ye ſhall 
receive, ſeek and ye ſhall find ; and pray, give us 
this day our daily — lead us not into tempta- 
tion, but deliver us from evil. Luke xi. 9. Which 
inſtructions and promiſes abundantly confirm 
the extenſive directions and encouragements of 
his inſpired apoſtle, Be careful for nothing, but 
in every thing 47 Prayer, and ſupplication, witb 
thankſeivin our requeſts be made known un- 
to God. Ps 7 And promiſes like this ſup- 
ported the faith and piety of good men before 
Chriſt. He ſhall call upon me, and I will anſwer 
him; I <will be with him in trouble; I will deli- 
ver lim and honour bim; (PC. xci. 15.) to which 
might be added ſeveral before cited. E 75 
therefore good for us to draw nigh unto God, who 
will guide us by his counſel, and afterward receive 
ws unto glory; whereas they that are far from 
bim ſhall periſh. Pſ. Ixxiii. 24, 28. 

The ways in which God may really, though 
ſecretly, fall theſe promiſes, are many. For 
inſtance, by influencing the minds of the truly 
devout to take prudent and ſucceſsful meaſures, 
and exciting and encouraging them to purſuits 
really good ; or elſe turning them afide from 
ſuch as would prove hurtful and ruinous.— By 
favourably diſpoſing the minds of others to- 
wards them, preſenting to their minds their 
good qualities in the moſt advantageous light, 
or ſoftening their dil pleaſure, and the like. God 
| who 
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whois intimately preſent with all human minds, 
and regulates the riſe and 'continuance of our 
ideas and thoughts, may very often really, tho 
to us imperceptibly, do this. If upon our 
humble Prayer in ſickneſs, the mind of the 
phyſician be directed to a ſucceſsful preſcription, 
the reward to Prayer is as real, as if we were 
cured by a miracle, If in reward to a pious | 
ternper and life, the minds of the rich are in- 
clined to ſupply us in diſtreſs, the profit of 
Prayer is as real, as if like Elijah we were fed 
by a miracle. And if a pious perſon be ſe- 
cretly diverted from making a. voyage whic 
would have praved fatal to him, the profit of 
Prayer is as real, as if he had been permitted to 
ſet out to ſea, and then like Jonah been ſaved by 
a miracle. | fl hl 
As it is molt agreeable to the wiſe and uni- 
form conduct of Divine Providence, not to in- 
terpoſe ſenſibly and miraculouſly, but in ſuch 
ſecret ways to influence the. human heart ; and 
as the ways of doing this are many more than 
we can aſſign, we may certainly conclude Prayer 
to be greatly profitable, when both reaſon and 
revelation promiſe ſuch peculiar favour, guid- 
ance, ſupplies, and protection from a governing 
God, to thoſe who pray to him, and regularly 
truſt in him. The Scripture hiſtgry furniſhes 
various inſtances of this kind interpoſition, and 


teaches us to trace the benefit to the real author, 
in the caſes of Abraham, Iſaac, Jacob, Joleph. 
Moſes, David, Chriſt, and his apoſtles. And 
the experience, and obſervation of the pious 
| | P 2 and 
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and confiderate, will furniſh them with many 
more, wherein the kind direction of Providence 
has been evident to themſelves, though not ſo 
clear to others; and wherein they have been 
able to ſay, with a rational aſſurance,.—“ This 
e bleſſing I owed to the peculiar favour of 
© God—and this deliverance was a ſenſible re- 
«© ward to Prayer and a pious truſt.” But I 
muſt leave theſe hints to be purſued in your 
own meditation, and haſten to a cloſe. _ 

6. Prayer to the Almighty is profitable, be- 
_ it is the beſt relief under all diſtreſſes, 
and eſpecially when death approaches. What 
eaſe and comfort have we found, by diſburthen- 
Ing our ſorrows into the boſom of a wiſe and 
cordial friend ; what an unſpeakably greater re- 
lief muſt it yield, to pour them out before an 
infinitely wiſe and good Father, whoſe bounty 
and compaſſion are the greateſt conceivable, 
and his power equal to his goodneſs? The 
pious foul no longer feels the weight of its cares 
and troubles, when it has thus caſt them upon the 
Lord. Pal. lv. 22. and 1 Pet. v. 7. Sickneſs, 
loſſes, and diſappointments, are no longer felt as 
evils, when conſidered as really directed by the 
Supreme Wiſdom and Goodneſs for our greateſt 
good; and when we have earneſtly prayed to 
that God, who hath promiſed to- comfort and 
ſupport us, and to deliver us in the beſt time. 
To be ſubject to pain, fickneſs, and ſorrows of 
various kinds, is the condition of all; to ſecure 
therefore by Prayer theſe divine conſolations, is 
the wiſdom of all. | . 
* And 
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And then nothing is more certain, forget it 
as we may, than that we muſt all ſoon die; 
and that wealth, friends, pleaſures, and natural 
fortitude, all fail us at death. The irreligious, 
who have lived without God in the world, 
with reaſon tremble at the thoughts of entering 
his immediate preſence, and appearing before 
him as their judge. Having paſt their lives 
eſtranged from the ſatisfactions of goodneſs and 
devotion, and wholly poſſeſt by worldly cares 
and ſenſual pleaſures, they have no taſte or diſ- 
poſition for a ſpiritual and divine happineſs, and 
no hope of enjoying it; but unable to delight 
themſelves any longer here, are forced into 
another ſtate, under an abſolute deſpair of being 
happy therein. Conſcious to no concern for 
pleaſing God in life, but to numberleſs inſtan- 
ces of ingratitude and diſobedience, they ſtand 
ſhuddering and full of horror on the brink of 
eternity, yet muſt plunge into it, and with ap- 
prehenſions of ſinking into miſeries great as their 
paſt guilt and ingratitude. | 

Whereas the good man, who hath prayed 
without ceaſing, and in every thing given thanks, 
(1 Theff. v. 17, 18. Jude 21.) and been thus 
enabled to maintain warm, throughout life, 
a concern to pleaſe God, and to keep himſelf in 
his love; having been well accuſtomed to the 
pleaſures of devotion, of contemplating the per- 
fections, and works, and word of God, to the 
pleaſures of gratitude. and hope in him, and a 
ſenſe of his approbation ; and knowing theſe to 
be the moſt valuable ſatisfactions that a reaſon- 
able being can enjoy, and that they are poſſeſt 

F:3 | in 
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in the higheſt degree in heaven, it is no grief to 
- him to quit the x erlures of the body, 
— Tis uits with it all its evils and imper- 
f&tions. © can chearfully fottow his guar- 
dit angel (Luke xvi. 22.) into the world of 
ſpirits, ink no ſtranger to their 'employments 
And Seats and exulting in the hope of 
don fe eng face to fuhrte (1 Cor. xiii. 12.) that 
od, whom'now be ſees but darkly (Fil. i. 23.) 
through the'veil of flech, and that Teſts 85 
having not ſetn he tyves ; (1 Pet. i. 8.) and of 
beg beyond all doubt affured of their appro- 
bation, the hope of whofe favour now ſo much 
tranſports him; and of knowing, loving, praiſ- 
„ and adoring them in perfection, from 
w otn he Hath'received ſuch- divine conſolations 
ju his itnperfect devotions here. Conimemuing 
therefore his pirit into the Funde of his heaven 
Father, (Luke xxiii. 40.) Ptayer, which hat 
Io greatly contributed to prepare his ſobl for 
Heaven, raspeln to be j6ys of the Pivine 
Preſence, and the bliſs of immortahity. For, 
. As Pray er ſuits the ſoul to the blefledneſs 
expe Qed er death, and thus by the divine 
Fab us a title to poſſeſs it, it is 11 
555 7 to pray to the Almighty. Reaſon 
9 us, trat the: "foul Which ' hath of 
— lived always eſtranged from God, and 
Jad to The en eßurt from mr, and 
is thus "grown 2Wlclute -unfit for the joys 
bf His preſence, muſt for ever want them. 
And it alſo convinces us, that the-perſon, who 
when tried, 'whether amidſt the pleaſures and 


rtr ard Hiftriftions of tlic world, he would 
cultivate 
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vltiyate the love of God, a concern to pleaſe 
and reſemble him in goodneſs, and a diſpoſition 
for the pleaſures of the cleareſt knowledge of 
God, the moſt exalted adoration and love, and 
perfect virtue; hath cultivated theſe diſpot- 
tions, thus approyed his love to God, and grown 
meet for the happineſs of heaven, ſhall certainly 
enjoy it. The unbounded goodneſs of God 
determining him to make happy all his creatures, 
wh 4 are fit for happineſs = comply with 12 | 
of 
And theſe dictates of reaſon, revelation : abun- 
dantly confirms, aſſures happineſs, everlalting ' 
happineſs, to the pure in beart, to ta that love 
God, draw nigh to 27 and delig in him. 
(Matt. v. 8. 1 Cor. ii. 7: oe [xx + John 
xiv. 1. 1 Ep. iii. 2.) This bleſſedneſs which re- 
velation promiſes 15 death, and for which 
Prayer thus prepares us, 'being compleat, di- 
vine and 2 7 ip profit we have 7. pray i 
to. the Almi pears to be iofilite! Ang 
bidding a i who 1 aſk, te br it fall | 
wwe have if we pray 1 to;Go Jy (1 Pet. i. 25 con- 
ſider the full import of divine and everlaſting | 
bleſſedneſs, and look into the next world, ad | 
think what angels there enjoy for ever—whdt | 
is the bliſs of perfect minds, and immortal 
bodies, of perfection in knowledge, devotion, 
goodneſs, and friendſhip, and of polſeffing every | 
tatisfaction proper to a reaſonable and int | 
| 
| 


being. We cp with triumph tell them, Th 

is the profit they have, who pray to Gd; for 

the repeated a expreſs . promiſes s of this we 

wil now, and in hope of the full accom- 
"4 D pliſhment 


rr 
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pliſhment wil! call upon him as long as we 


live. I | 
-  , To perſuade all to do this, is the only appli- 
cation that I ſhall make of this ſubject. If ſuch 
be the profit, and theſe the rewards of Prayer, 
let us begin and cloſe every day with ſecret fer- 
vent devotion, Let us delight to retreat from 
the world, and te converſe with God on the 
Lord's Day. Let us often meditate on his works, 
and on his word. Let us-enrich the reliſh 
of the good things of life by a ſenſe of his 
goodneſs in them, and by the hope of far better 
bleſſings to eternity. Let us raiſe the conduct 
of life by a conſtant regard to his approbation ; 
and ſecure ſolid ſupports under all the evils of it, 
and divine aids for the practice of our various 
duties, by humble and fervent addrefles to the 
Father of mercies. And if we would ſucceed, 
let us remember, that formal and ſpiritleſs peti- 
tions and praiſes, will not procure theſe bleſ- 
ſings. ' Unleſs our underſtandings, our hearts, 
and affections are exerciſed in our devotions, we 
cannot expect the natural fruits and advantages 
of having our ſouls thus employed. Nor will 
a bare bodily ſervice without the heart be ac- 
cepted, or rewarded by our heavenly Father. 
_ We muſt therefore reſolve to difengage our- 
ſelves from all criminal purſuits, and from all 
mean paſſions and attachments, that we may 
have a capacity for the pleaſures of devotion, en- 
joy them in ſome food degree here, and be 
prepared to enjoy them in perfection for ever. 
We muſt reſolve, that our general conduct ſhall 
correſpond with our Prayers ; and that we will 
Ho not 
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not by a wicked and unrighteous behaviour 
affront that moſt holy and good being, whoſe 
favour we ſeek by Prayer. In ſhort, to become 
thoroughly religious muſt be the buſineſs and 
delight of life ; not merely a taſk to which we 
ſubmit, that we may avoid hell, and take ſhel- 
ter in heaven. Love, gratitude, dependence, 
hope in God, and a concern to pleaſe him, muſt 
animate our Prayers, and thence diffuſe them- 
ſelves through our whole temper and conduct. 
Then ſhall we know in a lower degree here the 
pleaſure and the profit of Prayer; and at that 
haſtening hour, when all the hopes of the irre- 
ligious and all the profits of fin ſhall ceaſe for 
ever, we ſhall experience it to have been a moſt 
wiſe and reaſonable. part that we have ſerved the 
Almighty, and infinitely profitable that we have 
prayed unto bim; being as happy as almighty 
power, in conjunction with equal wiſdom, ar 
goodneſs, can render thoſe whom God deligh 
to make happy. W 

May he bleſs what has been offered, to deter- 
mine us all without delay to ſeek this ineſtima- 
ble felicity, and make it our own. Amen. 
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Of ſhiving with our Maker. 
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By the Rev. Mr. Braces: 


Is ATA xlv. 9. 


Mos unto bin, that ſiriveth with his Mater. 
FF we duly conſider the life of man ſince the 
1 fall, we ſhall find it to be Oe continued 
ſunggle; ſtrife and contention, of one fort or 
other, run quite throughout it, and render the 
ſtate of ſinful nature, too truly, a ſtate of war. 
our common intercourſe with one an- 
other, what continual animoſities and quarrel- 
lings, injuries and affronts, oppreſſion and vi- 
olence, ſlanders and falſe reports, diſobedience 
in families, impatience of all forts of govern- 
ment, rebellion in ſtates and kingdoms, ſchiſms 
in the church, fraud and injuſtice in the way 
of trade and buſineſs, and the like: fo that a 
conſtant guard is needful, and as conſtant con- 


tending 
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tending and ſtriving, to keep things in tolerable 
order, and prevent the greateſt miſchiets; 
In the great and moſt momentous affair of 

religion, upon which our whale. happineſs de- 
pends, what a domeſtic war do we find within 
our own breaſts ? The (inclinations of the body 
violently drawing one way, and. reaſon and 
conſcience ſtriving againſt them and urging the 
quite contrary; the great deſtroyer coming in 
to the aſſiſtance of the body, with legions af 
temptations and ſnares, and vile ſuggeſtions, and 
the good ſpirit of God aiding and ſtrengthening 
the ſoul with pious motions and iholy thoughts: 
reinforcing reaſon with grace, ſupplying divine 
arguments againſt/fin, and excitiug to an actual 
attention to them, and rouſing conſcience to a 
quick and wakeful ſenſe of what is ſo diſho- 
nourable to God, ſo unbecoming the dignity of 
our on nature, and ſa exceeding baſe and vile; 
that we may vigorouſly reſiſt, what in the con- 
eluſion, will. certainly prove our ruin. In. ſuch 
a caſe as this, and ſuch is the caſe of every man 
that lives, what a mighty ſtruggle is there with 
in us to ſecure our duty and our: happineſs! 
How doubtful 4s. the fight between reaſon: and 
ſenſe, the battle ſometimes inclining this way, 
ſometimes that! How difficult do we find it tio 
ſubdue our headſtrong paſſions, and arregular 
appetites, arid evil inclinations; to reſiſt and 
overcome the tempter, and bring down every 
thing that exalts itſelf againſt the government 
of Jeſus Chriſt! Happy are they, happy beyond 
expreſſion, who are ſucceſsful in this ſpiritual 


conflict; : 
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conflict; and are ſo wiſe as vigorouſly to join 
forces with the Lord of Hoſts ! But woe be to 
him, who is of a party with the enemy, and 
Ariveth with bis Maker ! Yet this we are all, 
God knows, too much inclined to do; and not- 
withſtanding all his Divine aſſiſtance, ſuch is 
the pravity of fallen human nature, it is with 
much ado that even the beſt of us prevail. So 
ſtrangely are we ſwayed by fleſh and- ſenſe, 
that victory is never dearer bought, than when 
the world is vanquiſhed by religion; and it is a 
victory that is but ſeldom gained. And what 
is the reaſon of it? Why, no other but this, 
and it is a ſtrange one, that though our all de- 
pends upon it, yet ſo very few of us do heartily 
defire and endeavour to overcome ; and, in- 
ſtead of courageouſly contending with the ene- 
my, we baſely betray ourſelves to him, and turn 
againſt that infinitely good being, who would 
ſave and deliver us from him. *Tis true, if 
God be for us, who can be againſt us? All the 
infernal powers will be as nothing in their at- 
tempts upon thoſe whom he is pleaſed to ſup- 

rt with his almighty arm ; but then, we muſt 


not refuſe his help, and refiſt, inſtead of being 


guided and directed by him, for then he leaves 
us, and we are ruined. And the very thought 


| of his withdrawing his aid from us in this ha- 


zardous conflict ſhould make us tremble, and 
importunately beg his preſence and aſſiſtance, 


for his mercy's ſake. For if it is ſo difficult for 


us to conquer, even with his help, what ſhould 
we do without it? And how much miſery is 
| treaſured 


Lg 
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treaſured up for him, who adds God to the 
number of his enemies, and wages war with his 
Maker, who is his beſt and trueſt friend! Moe 
unto him, ſays the prophet in the text, that 
firiveth with his Maker. 

In diſcourſing upon which words I ſhall do 
three things : 

Firſt, I ſhall ſhew, what it is to rive with 

our Maler. 

Secondly, The extreme vileneſs and folly of 

ſo doing. And, | 

Thirdly, How miſerable the conſequence 

will be; Woe unto him that ftriveth with 
his Maker. 

Firſt, we will conſider what. it is to Arive ; 
with our Maker. And in general it is to refiſt 
his will, and oppoſe ourſelves to his govern- 
ment, to contend and ſtruggle againſt the diſ- 
penſations of his Providence. Or, in other 
words, it is to refuſe to do what he commands; 
to repine and murmur at the circumſtances he 
thinks fit to place us in; to be impatient under 
the troubles he is pleaſed to lay upon us; and 
to be ſtubborn and refractory to the conduct of 
his ſpirit, and the checks of our own conſcien- 
ces within us, and the guidance of his miniſters 
without; whom he hath appointed to watch 
over, and direct us, for our eternal good. 

So that, firſt, whoever diſregards the obliga- 
tions religion lays upon him, and lives in direct 
oppoſition to them, minding nothing, but the 
gratification of the deſires of the body, and of 
ſenſe, without any care to pleaſe and obey his 


Maker; this man does, in effect, declare, 1 
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he is reſolved to be no longer under God's go- 
vernment, but will fet up for himſelf, and do 
nothing but what is good in his own eyes, and 
that his Maker ſhall have nothing at all to do 


with him. 


God requires him to live ſoberly and righte- 


eouſly, and has given him, with the greateſt 


wiſdom and poodnefs, particular rules and direc- 
tions, according to which he ſhould ſquare and 
govern his actions; but for all this, he hearkens 
to the allurements of fleſh and blood, what 
theſe prompt to he eagerly purſues, and diſ- 
cards all thoughts of God and his duty to him, 
and becomes a lawleſs libertine. Now this is 
evidently to live in open rebellion againft our 


Maker, and, as abſolute and independent beings, 


to bid defiance to the God of heaven; and, 


with Pharoah, to fay with ſcorn, Mo is the 


Lord that I fhould obey his voice? Exod. v. 2. 
Secondly, To repine and murmur at the 
condition and circumſtances we are placed in in 
the world, is likewiſe to rive with our Maker. 
For, Ne 
If God be the great diſpoſer of all things, 
and allots to every one his proper ſtation, and 
diſpenſes of the good things of this life in ſuch 
a meaſure as his Divine Wiſdom ſees expedient 
for every one; Whoever is uneaſy and diſſatiſ- 
fied with what he has received, and thinks him- 
ſelf hardly dealt by, and is full of envy, and 
complaints; this man ftruggles with his Maker's 
Providence, as if reſolved not to ceaſe his mur- 
murings till he had wearied God into a compli- 

ance with his deſires.. : 
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accompliſhed, ours or his. 
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80 that in this caſe, we have a creature con- 


- tending with his Creator, about the ſhare he 


ſhould have in the diftributions of his bounty. 

Our great and good Creator (who having made 
us what we are, may. certainly be ſuppoſed to 
know. beſt what will be moſt conduciye to our 
happineſs (does graciouſly aſſure us, that upon 
con Wien of our obedience and quiet ſubmiſſſon 


to his will, we ſhall want no manner ofthing that 


is good for us; and we may depend upon it, that 
however croſs and diſagreeable things may ap- 
pear to us at preſent, f we truſt and rely upon 
im all ſhall conſpire together for our good: 
and in this perſuaſion he would have us be eaſy, 
and reſt intirely ſatisfied with his conduct and 
diſpoſals, g 
But we, on the contrary, as believing our- 
ſelves to be the beſt judges of what will make 
us happy, becauſe things do not anſwer our 
expectations, and fall out otherwiſe than we 
would have them, dillike our portion, and 
charge God with a partial affection, and declare, 
that without ſuch and ſuch alterations in our 
circumſtances, we cannot be content. 
So that we plainly ſee what diſcontent a- - 
mounts to, namely, a moſt ungrateful and un- 


becoming diſpute with our all-wiſe and good 
Creator, and moſt bountiful benefaQor, whe- 
ther he deals well and kindly with us or no; 


and whether we, or he knows beſt, what ſtate 
of life is moſt convenient for us; and a ſtrug- 
gle and ſtrife between us, whoſe will ſhall be 


I Thirdly, 


a o ftriving with our Maker. 


+ Thirdly, To be impatient under what trou- 
bles and afflictions we meet with in the world, 
is to ſtrive and contend with our Maker; and, 
1 effect, to throw very vile reflections upon 
him. 

I we believe, (as what Chriſtian is there but 
does or ſhould ?) that there is an inviſible Di- 
vine Hand, that prepares and gives to us the 
bitter, but wholeſome cup of affliction, and 
manages the rod which makes us ſmart ; all 
impatience under it, and reſtleſs rowling of our 
thoughts, like the billows of a troubled ſea, is 
no other than a direct charging of God, as if he 
Found occaſions againſt us, as Elihu expreſſes it, 
in the book of Job, and, as it were, ſingled us 
out as the unhappy objects of his unuſual and 
unreaſonable ſeverity. Tis in a rage to turn 
again, as if injuriouſly dealt by; and to upbraid 
God with a tyrannical exerciſe of his power 
over us. 

Tis true, there are very many troubles, and 
very great ones too, which we bring upon our- 
ſelves, and in which Providence has no other 
than a permiſſive hand; and which, by conſe- 
quence, can by no means be reaſonably charged 

upon God : and therefore our impatience under 
theſe cannot be called a ſtriving with our Ma- 
Ker, but is rather a juſt laſhing of our own folly, 
by ſuch reflections as are due by our paſt ill 
conduct; and is a remorſe very near of kin to 
that which' wicked ſpirits feel in hell. But as 
for thoſe afflictions which come from God, and 
which may caſily be diſtinguiſhed from all 
others, our murmurings and impatience _ 

them 
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them is plainly, as was ſaid, a falling foul upon 
the author of our being, for barbarous cruel 
treatment of us; and is juſt like the ſtrugglings 
of a rebellious child againſt his parents kind 
corrections, and with clamorous outcries flying 
in his face at every ſtro ke. 
Finally, To be regardleſs' of the checks of 
our own conſciences, and the good motions to 
a better life, which 'we often find within us, 
and ſtubborn and refractory to the guidance of 
the miniſters of religion ; this alſo is to contend, 
and ftrive with our Maker. 
For conſcience. is God's vicegerent in the 
ſoul, and by its inward chidings or applauſes, 
gives us to underſtand what is pleaſing or diſ- 
pleaſing to him; and therefore to be deaf to 
the reports of our conſciences, and to endeavour _ 
to filence and ſtifle them when they would do 
their office, is, in effect, to-reſolve to be inſen- 
ſible to all religious obligations, and to remove 
far from us whatever would remind us of our 
duty to our Maker, as being fully purpoſed to 


go on without controul, in a courſe of oppoſi- 


tion againſt hing. 2 
And as for the impreſſion of holy thoughts 
upon our minds, by the good ſpirit of Gd; 
thoſe inward per ſuaſives to a progreſſive piet / 
which we often feel, and which are deſigned to 
excite and quicken up our fluggiſh religion, 
and enliven our dying devotion, and lead us on 
with ſpirit and vigor in the paths that will bring 
us to eternal life; tis plain, that whoever flights 
and diſregards them, and does not rather make 
Vor. I. 2 . it 
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it his buſineſs to cheriſh and improve them, 
much more who endeavours to rid his mind of 
them with all the ſpeed he can: tis plain, I 
ſay, that theſe men reſiſt and grieve the holy 
ſpirit of God, and refuſe their hand to that di- 
vine guide, on their Maker and their Sa- 
viour has ſent to direct and conduct them to 
heaven; and with brutiſh obltacy reſolve to 
go on in the way they fancy beſt, 

And for the ſame reaſon, to be ſtubborn and 
untractable to the pious advices of the miniſters 
of religion, and to deſpiſe their admonitions 
and reproofs, is really no other than to light and 
| diſregard the directions, and oppoſe ourſelves to 
the government of God himſelf. 

St. Paul aſſures us, that to them the merciful 
God, who hath reconciled us to himſelf by Je- 
ſus Chriſt, hath committed the miniſtry of recon- 
ciliation; fo that they are embaſſadors for Chriſt, 
as though God did beſeech you by them, they pray 
you in Chriſt's ſtead, to be reconciled to God. 2 Cor. 4? 
v. GS - :- 

Now the treatment of an embaſſador is al- 
ways looked upon as the treatment of the prince 
that ſends him; and what lights, abuſes, or 
neglects are put upon him, are reſented as done 
to the majeſty of the ſovereign prince. So that 
lawful miniſters of holy things, acting by virtue 
of an expreſs commiſſion Noa the King of 
Heaven; to refuſe compliance with, and an 
awful obedient regard to, the meſſages they. 
bring, the offers they make, and the duties they 
| * in their great Maſter” $ Barns, is no 55 
than 


* me 
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than to deal in the ſame manner by the great 
God himſelf. For he that deſpiſeth you, deſpiſ= 
eib me, (ſays Chriſt to his apoſtles, and their 
ſucceſſors in the work of the miniſtry) and be 
that deſpiſeth me, deſpiſetb bim that ſent me. 
Luke x. 16. _—_— 5 | 
And thus much for the firſt particular, which 
was to ſhew, what it is to /{rive with eur Mater, 
and who they are that do ſo. The next thing 
to be done is, * 55 570) 

To ſhew, the extreme vileneſs and folly of 
ſo doing. But before I proceed to this, I ſhall 
make this one remark upon what has been al- 
ready faid, viz, that beſides the vileneſs of any 
kind of wickedneſs and vice, upon account of its 
' own peculiar turpitude and unreaſonableneſs, 
and ill tendency, and the like, there is this ſu- 
peradded as the higheſt aggravation of it, and 
which leaves it utterly without excuſe, that tis 
a rebellious oppoſition to the author of our be- 
ing, a ſtriving againſt and contending with our 
Maker, and refuſing to ſubmit to, and obey his 
will. And what can be pretended in excuſe 
for this ? FAT 

We are all very apt to palliate and leſſen 
what is ill in us, and ready enough of invention 
for that purpoſe ; a man that is leud and ex- 
travagant will plead heat of youth, the difficul- 
ties of religion, the ſtrength of temptations, 
and will lay the blame, it may be, upon a care- 
leſs education, or the ill example of thoſe he 
has converſed and was brought up with; and in 
concluſion, will make uſe of the common ſay- 
ing, That the worſt is to himſelf, and he is no 


2 body's 
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body's enemy but his own. The diſcontented will 
urge the hardſhips they undergo, under which, 
none can be eaſy that carry fleſh and blood 
about them; and will tell you that tis but ſuch 
and ſuch reaſonable things they defire, and 
which would make them happy. And thoſe | 
that are under affliction will ſay, that patience is 
the moſt difficult of all virtues, that to be eaſy _ 
under trouble is a contradiction, that religion is 
not deſigned to make us ſtupid and inſenfible, 
and who but would ſtruggle hard to free him- 
ſelf from great and prefling misfortunes ? And 
as for mens diſregard to the motions of God's 
| ſpirit upon their hearts, and the advices, re- 
proofs, and guidance of his miniſters, too many 
are apt to ſay, They do but as their neighbours 
do, and none can be perfect in this life, and 
they wiſh they could be better, and hope, that 
in great meaſure-God will accept the will for 
the deed. FR 1 A. 
Theſe, and the like excuſes, however thin 
and inſufficient, yet may be, and are often made 
uſe of, to lay conſcience aſleep; and ſome are 
ſo unhappy as to reſt in them, as, at leaſt, a to- 
lerable plea. | 1 
But then, if it be urged home upon them, 
that the faults before mentioned, or any other 
fin, is a waging war dvith our Maker, and living 
in rebellion againſt him who gave us our being, 
and is the fountain of all our comforts ; a refit, 
ing and ſtriving againſt his providence and diſ- 
ſals who made us what we are: what can a 
| ſinful creature ſay to this? What colour, what 
| ſhadow of an excuſe can he have to offer? How 
** 6 | will 
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will he be for ever put to filence ; unleſs it be 
to ſay with Daniel, Righteouſneſs, O Lord, be- 
long eth unto thee, but to me confufion of face! Dan. 

ix. 7. Of ſuch great advantage is it duly to 
conſider, that every act of irreligion and vice 
(and much more every habit of it) beſides what, 
upon other accounts, may be ſaid og —_ 

a ſtriving with our Maker. 

II. The vileneſs and folly of which remains 
now in the ſecond place to be conſidered. 

And, in general, if the heighth of — 
be a vile thing; and if to oppoſe and contend 
with our beſt friend, who is infinitely wiſer 
than we are, and bem us better than we do 
ourſelves, and whoſe power too is ſo irreſiſtible, 
that after all our ſtrugglings his pleaſure ſhall 
be accompliſhed one way or other, if not to our 
happineſs, as he at firſt intended, then to our 
ruin, ſince we are reſolved to have it ſo; if this 
be a fooliſh thing, then, 70 frive with our Maker, 
does imply all the folly and baſeneſs that a man 
can poſſibly be guilty of. 

But more particularly, to \ firive with a our Ma- 
rs. is a molt vile and fooliſh er as it an 

es, 

Firſt, Our denying e to his com- 
mands; for what can be more baſe and vile 
than to refuſe even our utmoſt ſervices, to that 
infinitely glorious and good being who made us 
what we are | If all our powers of acting are 
his gift, who has a greater right to determine 
how we, ſhall act with them than ge? 

And therefore, not only to refuſe to do what 
he enjoins us, but to oppoſe him in every thing 

we 
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we can; to commit what we know he hates, 
and dan forbidden, and make uſe of the abilities 


he gave us, and by his gracious ſupport till 
continues to us, in open defiance of him, and 
to his great diſhonour ; how baſe and vile is 
this ! 

Tis God that has made us, in a double ſenfe, 
and not We ourſelves; not only as he was the 
author of our being, and out of nothing made 
us men, but likewiſe, as he is our munificent 
benefactor, who has raiſed us to thoſe comfort- 
able circumſtances of life which we enjoy: ſo 
that he, properly, was the making of us, (as we 
ſpeak) in all reſpects; to his goodneſs do we 
entirely owe that plenty, and thoſe proſperous 
ſucceſſes, which any of us have enjoye thro 
the whole courſe of our lives; and not only the 
acquiſition, but the preſer vation of our fortunes 
muſt be aſcribed to the kind care of his good 
providence. 

But then, what bad enough can be ſaid of 
thoſe, who are ſo little ſenſible of his conſtant 
favours, as to return him nothing but ingrati- 
tude and diſobedience; the moſt provoking 
flights and neglects; nay, to employ thoſe very 
favours of his in an unnatural rebellion againſt 
him 

Nor is this only bafe to the laſt degree, but 
extreme folly too. For every command of 


_ God tends directly to our happineſs; all that 


he enjoins is highly for our good and benefit, but 
not in the leaſt for his own, whoſe happineſs i is 
always compleat and full, and can receive no 
addition; and all that he forbids is in its own 

| nature 
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nature as bad as poiſon to us, and therefore he 
would reſtrain and keep us from it. So that to 
live in oppoſition to our Maker's will, and tv 
throw off his government, is to reſolve not to 
be happy, and to ſtrive and contend for miſery 
with all our force. : ene 

And, ſo ſtrangely are we beſotted, this we 
call liberty, not conſidering that at the ſame 
time we are ſlaves to vile unruly paſſions and 
luſts, and in the moſt deplorable and ſhameful 
captivity to the ſpirits of darkneſs; which the 
apoſtle thus excellently expreſſes in the 6th 
chapter to the Romans, the 16th, and follow- 
ing verſes, Know ye not, ſays he, after all your 
talk of freedom from the reſtraints of religion, 
that his ſervants ye are, to whom ye obey, whether 
of fin unto death, or of obedience unto righteouſ= 
neſs ? As if he had faid, Your refuſing ſubjec- 
tion to God, and living at random, as you pleaſe 


- yourſelves, at the direction of your luſts, and in 


compliance with the temptations of the devil, 
is only changing a good maſter for a bad one, 
and juſt like preferring flavery to a mercileſs 
tyrant, before 'the eaſy government of a wiſe 
and tender father. And this your own dear- 
bought experience will abundantly juſtify. For, 
when ye were the ſervants of fin, though tis true, 
you had the liberty which you defired, and 
were free from righteouſneſs, yet what fruit had 
ye in thoſe things whereof ye are now. aſhamed ? 
Confeſs the truth, and ſay what real ſatisfac- 
tion you received from friving with your Maker, 
and what you gained by your rebellion againſt 
him ? What but ſhame and diſappointment, and 

Q 4 confuſion 
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truth, he does. but miſerably deceive himſelf all 


' goodneſs to him, becauſe he complies not with 
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confuſion of face, at preſent ; and which, with- 
out a ſincere and deep repentance, will ſoon be 
followed with your utter ruin, for tbe end of 
thoſe things. is death 
I This is a true and * ate of the matter, 
and will ſhew a ſinner what egregious folly as 
well as baſeneſs he is guilty of, when he denies 
obedience to the commands of his Maker, and 
will be governed by none but himſelf. For, in 


the while, and is not, as he fancies, at his li- 
berty and his own diſpoſal, but is really, as I 
laid before, the devil's captiv'd ſlave; led about 
by him in chains as the wretched trophy of his 
conqueſt, and deſigned at * for a mercileſs 
execution. But, 

Secondly, . To ftrive with our Maker, is the 
preateſt baſeneſs and. folly, as it fignifies our 
murmuring and repining at his diſpoſal of us, 
and reſtleſs diſcontent at the circumſtances he 
thinks fit to place us in. For what more vile 
than for a poor dependent creature, whoſe very 
being is only during the good pleaſure of his 
Maker, and who has nothing but what his 
bounty has afforded him; what more baſe and 
vile than for ſuch a wretch as this, (and all 
mankind are ſuch) ungratefully to flight and 
undervalue the many great. expreſſions of his 


all his fond deſires! Becauſe we cannot have 
every thing we. wiſh for, therefore to fret at 
Providence and entertain unworthy thoughts of 
God, and take no notice of thoſe great bleſſings 
we have already: received of him, and in the 


enjoy- 
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enjoyment of which thouſands would think 
themſelves very happy ! For can the beſt of us 
pretend to merit any thing at the hand of God ? 
And is not the leaſt good thing we have, all 
things conſidered, very much above our deſert? 
What a ſtrange temper then is it, and utterly 
to be condemned, for any one to quarrel with 
Providence becauſe all his unreaſonable cravin 
are not ſatisfied,” when he has already my 
more than he deſerves? '" (OO 
And how egregiouſly fooliſh is it too, when 
an infinitely wiſe and powerful and good being, 
is ſo Kind as to take aft our affairs into his own 
management, and order every thing for our beſt 
advantage; to'ſtrive and ſtruggle till we have 
difengaged ourſelves from him, and never be 
eaſy under any of his diſpoſals! Poor wretches ! 
Can we be fo forſaken of our reaſon, as to think 
our power and wiſdom greater than our Ma- 
kers? Are we yet to be taught how ignorant 
and weak we are, how lilly in our choices, how 
apt to be deceived with falſe appearances, how 
ſhamefully out in our conduct, and almoſt al- 
ways diſappointed of our hopes ? How unrea- 
ſonable therefore is it to be difſatisfied with the 
allotments of Providence, which are always for 
the beſt, and never at quiet becauſe things are 
not managed juſt as our ignorance would have 
them!] We ſhould rather make it our ecarneſt_ 
prayer to God; that he would not leave us to 
ourſelves, nor comply with any of our deſires, 
how importunate ſoever, any further than he, in 
his infinite wiſdom, ſees will be moſt for our 
bag tang, 36 amino fog grid 27 Ya 
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true . and benefit; and cloſe all our 10. 


dreſſes to bim, relating to our circumſtances 
here below, with the moſt intire reſignation of 
ourſelves to his all- wiſe and good conduct, and 


lay, with our bleſſed Lord, Nevertheleſs, not as 


T will, but as thou wilt, 

Beſides, what will all our murmurings ould 
repinings, and reſtleſs ſtrivings ſignify? Truly, 
nothing, but to make our condition much worſe 
than otherwiſe it would be, and render life a 
continual and moſt uncomfortable perplexity. 
For can we think that God will be directed by 
zus, in his government of the world? And 
change our own, or other circumſtances, ac- 
cording to our own fond wiſhes and deſires ? 
Let the potſherd firive with the potſherds of the 
earth, (as it follows in the verſe of which m 
text is the beginning) but ſhall the clay ſay to 
him that faſhioned it, What makeſt thou * 5 After 
all our uneaſineſs and diſcontent, God's pleaſure, 
not ours, ſhall be accompliſhed, and 'tis happy 
for us that it ſhall. be ſo ; and therefore nothing 
more fooliſh and unreaſonable, than to be con- 
tinually diſquieting ourſelves about things that 
are ſo utterly out of our power, and which too 
are infinitely better managed than hey would 


be if they were in it. 


In the next place, to be impatient under 


troubles and afflictions, betrays a very diſinge- 


nuous temper, and likewiſe a great deal of folly. 
The afflictions which God ſees fit to bring 
upon us (of which only we now ſpeak, for 
thoſe we bring upon ourſelves, as was hinted 
before, 
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before, have a different conſideration) the afflic- 

tions which God ſees fit to bring upon us, are 
deſigned either as corrections or trials; kind 
chaſtiſements for our faults, or ' opportunities 
of exerciſing and improving our virtues ; and 
both, in order to the increaſe of our future 
happineſs. Many places of Scripture there are 


to this purpoſe, which every diligent reader 


muſt have taken notice of, one of which only I 
ſhall mention, that of the apoſtle to the He- 
brews, chap. xii. ver. 5, &c. 

My ſon, deſpiſe not the chaſtening of the Lord, 
nor ' f aint when thou art rebuked of bim; Xl 
whom the Lord loveth he chaſteneth, and ſerurgeth 

ſon' whom he recerveth. ' If ye endure cha- 
ſening, God dealeth with you as with ſons ; for 
what , ſon is be whom the Father chaſteneth not? 
But if ye be without chaſtiſement, whereof all are 
partakers, then are ye baſtards and not ſons. 
Furthermore, ve have had fathers of our fleſh 
which corrected us, and we gave them reverence 
ſhall we not much rather be in ſubjection to the 
Father of Spirits and live? For they verily for 
a few days chaſtened us after their own pleaſure ; 
but he for our profit that we might be par takers 
of his holineſs. Nou, no chaſtening for the pre- 


ſent ſeemeth to be joyous but grievous ; nevertheleſs 


afterwards it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of right 
eouſneſs to them that are exerciſed thereby. 

Now this excellent reaſoning ſhews us how 
kind and good, and of what happy conſequence, 
all the methods of God's diſcipline are, how 
ſharp ſoever at the preſent, if we will but ſuffer 
them to take effect; and therefore ought to be 


received 
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received not only with reverence and intire ſub- 
miſſion, but even with thankfulneſs and joy. 
But then, if this be true, what can be more 
blame worthy than to behave ourſelves with the 
ſame impatience, and reſtleſs ſtrugglings, and 
outcries, and complaints, under God's ſalut 
diſpenſations, as we would do under the cruel 
. hands of a barbarous villain, or mercileſs exe- 
-cutioner ? If tis the rod of correction that 
makes us ſmart, and which is managed by a 

| parent infinitely wiſe and good, and, beyond all 
expreſſion, tender of our welfare, and who ne- 
ver ſtrikes but when our beſt intereſt requires it 
of him; are we ſo fond of our evil deſtructive 

| courſes, as not to endure any thing that would 
| cure us of them? Or do we think ' ourſelves 
| above ſuch methods of reformation ? Or do we 
| believe God is miſtaken, and takes wrong mea- 
| 

| 

b 

| 


ſures with us, ſuch as will not anſwer his end? | 
And if the affliction is deſigned to rouſe and 
exerciſe ſome ſleeping virtues, to engage us in 
an honourable combat with our paſſions, and 
render us bright examples to the world, of faith 
| and patience, and perfect us through ſofferings; ; 
i ſhall we refuſe ſo great a grace, ſo high an ho- 
iþ | nour, as indeed this is, and fret and fume; and 
loſe all temper, as if intolerably oppreſſed and 
uſed inhumanly? What ſhameful behaviour is 
| this] How does it betray a moſt vile and abject 
ſpicit, infinitely below the character of a Chri- 
= 1 
| Nor is there leſs of folly in it, for is not cor- 
rection better than ruin? Is not a ſhort and light 
affliction here more tolerable than the never- 


dying 
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dying flames of hell? And is it not even lefs 
than nothing too, when in compariſon with 
that eternal weight of glory, which ſhall here- 
after crown our patience under it? Beſides, will 
impatience mend the matter, ſhall we get the 
better of God by ſtriving with him, and oblige 
him to a more agreeable treatment of us? Alas! 
impotent creatures as we are, we mult - 
ſubmit whether we will or no! Had we not 
therefore better do it with a becoming eaſe and 
decency, and humble refignation, and, as we 


have been taught to do, both by the doctrine W 


and example of the meek ſuffering. Jeſus! If 
we thus behave. ourſelves, our troubles will not 
only be highly advantageous to us, by effecting 
the great good work for which they were ſent, 
but become every day more and more caſy, to 
be borne, through thoſe ſupports and comforts 
which we ſhall find God's providence will ſend 
us, and that beyond our expectation. Whereas 
impatience, and a ſturdy reſiſtance, will only 
ſerve to make them much ſharper than other- 
wiſe they would be, and turn that into pure 
unallayed miſery, which, were we but quiet 
and reſigned, would prove the greateſt bleſſing 
of our lives. | 

In the laſt place, tis the greateſt baſeneſs and 
folly to rive with our Maker, as it ſignifies our 
being ſtubborn and refraQory to the conduct of 
his Divine Spirit, and the guidance of his mi- 
niſters, in things relating to his ſervice and our 
on eternal ſalvation. For, in ſhort, tis to re- 
ſolve to be wicked without controul, that we - 
may be miſerable without remedy. Tis 3 5 
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fuſe to be conducted to heaven, for the ſake of 
the pleaſures of a brute; and to chuſe a future 
hell, rather than undergo the preſent little un- 
eaſineſs of den ing the ſollicitations of a luſt. So 
vile and focht is an obſtinate ſinner, and like 
the beaſts that periſh.  . 

III. 1 ſhall now very. briefly ſhew the miſe- 
rable conſequence of thus ffriving with our 
Maker, and fo conclude ; Wore unto bim, ſays 
the text, Cal flriveth with bis Maker | 

And firſt, as it ſignifies diſobedience to his 
commands. For who can imagine but that a 

_ Governor ſo wiſe, and ſo powerful, and ſo juſt 
as God is, will, in due time, aſſert his authority, 
and ſecure his laws and his government. from 
contempt, by the condign puniſhment of thoſe, 
who have been ſo hardy as to reſiſt and rebel 
againſt him, and made no account of the 
plaineſt and moſt expreſs declarations of his 
will. And when the Almighty ſhall proceed 
to do juſtice, who can withſtand him, or h 
to avoid the ſtroke, but muſt ſink under 
weight of it for ever! And that he will, — 
length, thus proceed to judgment, and render 
to every man according to bis works, the Holy 
Scriptures ſo frequently aſſure us, and every 
Chriſtian pretends ſo firmly to believe, that 
there is no need of ſaying any thing farther to 
rave it. And therefore, let no man feed him- 
;felf with ridiculous fancies of never being called 
to account for his diſobedience to God, as if he 
w as too great and too happy a Being to take no- 
tic e of, and puniſh the ill actions of ſuch incon- 
fid\ zrable creatures as men are; but rather be 
aſſured, 


\ 
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aſſured, that he is too wiſe and too juſt a Gover- : 
nor to ſuffer rebellion in his creatures with im- 

punity, eſpecially when he has ſo often and 5 

punk threatened the ſevereſt puniſhments, to 
thoſe that ſhall obſtinately perſiſt in doing thoſe 
things he has forbidden, or neglecting due 
obſervance of what he has been pleaſed! to 
command. And if love and gratitude will not 
perſuade us to leave off Hriuing with our Ma- 
ker, our Redeemer; our greateſt and beſt friend, 
then let the conſideration of the terrors of che 
Divine vengeance do it: for, be aſſured, the 
contrary will be of moſt melancholy, mon 
woeful conſequence at laſt, n 

Nor will our diſcontents and murmurings at” 
the divine diſpoſals, which is another way, 
as we have ſhewn, of ftriving with our Maker, 
eſcape without due puniſhment. For ſup le, 
and which is often done, that God houl be | 
ſo far provoked by our repinings as to throw us 
off from his care and protection, and leave us to 
ourſelves, and, in his anger, comply with our 
fooliſh deſires, and give us what we are ſo fond 
of, and which he ſees will be our ruin; how 
ſadly ſenſible ſhall we then ſoon be, of the vaſt 
difference between God's government and our 
own ! How entangled with difficulties, how 
harrafſed and perplexed, and even ſinking in a 
bottomleſs ocean of fins and miſeries; and whom 
then ſhall we call upon for help? — 

And ſo for impatience under troubles and 
afflictions, which is another inſtance of firiving 
with our Maker ; ſuppoſe our outcries and 
ſtrugglings 
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ſtrizgelings and. reſiſtance, ſhould make God 
withhold 7 bis paternal chaſtiſements, and ſuffer. 
fiz upon us without correction, and diſregard | 
us as deſperate and incorrigible ; what woe on. 
earth could befall us greater than this ? This 
would be properly reprobation, and a kind: of 
ſealing up to eternal deſtruction. And there- 
fore did @ holy man “ once ſay, and with as 
great reaſon as devotion, Lord, here let me 
te ſuffer what thou pleaſeſt, and wound and 
* ſcarrify, and even burn me here, ſo thou wilt 
« ſhew me mercy at the day of judgment. 
Finally, what but the extremeſt of all woes 
can be expected from our rejecting thoſe propo- 
ſals of reconciliation to God, which are not 
only offered but preſſed upon us daily, by the 
mi of Chriſt, and to which we are con- 
ſtantly moved by the workings of the ſpirit of - 
God within, upon our ſouls; what can be the 
conſequence of our thus ſtriving, not only with 
our Maker, but our Redeemer, .and Advocate 
with the offended Majeſty 4 heaven; but a 
certain fearful hoking for of ; „and 
indignation, which ſhall devour thoſe e 
ungrateful adverſaries of his, who would not 
be perſuaded to be happy. ts 
Having thus done with what I intended to 
diſcourſe upon this ſubject, and ſhewn what it 
is to ſtrive with our Maker, together with the 
vileneſs and folly of ſo doing, and how very mi- 
ferable the nnen will e be; let 
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us beg of God ſo to give a bleſſing to what 
bath been delivered, that it may conduce to his 
glory and our eternal benefit, through the 
merits and mediation of Jeſus Chriſt the righte- 
ous, our, moſt bleſſed Lord and Saviour. To 
whom, &c. 3 
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SERMON XIV. 


of the unchangeable Difference of 
Good and Evil. 


By the Rev. Dr. SamutL CLARKE. 


IS AILIAH v. 20. 


Wo unto them that call evil good, and good evil; 
that put darkneſs for light, and light for dark- 


neſs ; that put bitter for ſweet, and ſweet for 


HE reaſonableneſs of religion is the great 
condemnation of finners; and the folly 

of wickedneſs is moſt evidently reproved, by 
ſhewing it to be contrary both to the nature of 
man and to the reaſon of things, as well as to 
the poſitive will and command of God, The 
diſtinction of moral actions is in itſelf as ne- 
ceflary and as manifeſt, as the differences of 
natural and ſenſible objects; and it is a greater 
and juſter reproach to the underſtanding of a 
e | man, 
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man, not to. diſcern theſe its proper objects, 
than tis a weakneſs and defect in the organs of 
the ſenſes not to diſtinguiſh theirs, + Light and 
darkneſs are ſo abſolutely contrary to each 
other ; and ſweetneſs ſo ſenſibly different from 
bitter, that no man can miſtake or - confound 
theſe things, without having wholly loſt the uſe 
of thoſe Rakes, by which they were intended 
to be diſcerned. Pain and pleaſure are ſo directly 
oppoſite, that nothing leſs than the loſs of. life 
itſelf can make us inſenſible of them, or hinder 
us from. preferring the one, and avoiding the 
other. Moral good and evil, virtue and vice, 
the happineſs and the diſeaſes of the mind, are 
as truly and as widely different in their on na- 
ture, as the perceptions of our outward ſenſes : 
and God has endued us with faculties of the 
ſoul as well fitted to diſtinguiſh them, as the 
bodily ſenſes are to diſcern corporeal objects. If 
any man, notwithſtanding this, will obſtinately 
call evil good, and good evil, and will deny all 
diſtinction between virtue and vice; he muſt as 
much have laid aſide the uſe of his natural 
reaſon and underſtanding, the judgment and 
diſcernment of his mind, as he that would con- 
found light and darkneſs, muſt contradict his 
ſenſes, and deny the evidence of his cleareſt, 
ſight. And when ſuch a perſon falls finally 
into unavoidable miſery and the juſt puniſn- 
ment of ſin, he will no more deſerve pity and 
compaſſion, than one that falls down a precipice 
becauſe he would not open his eyes to diſcern 
that light, which ſhould have guided and di- 
rected him in his way. Miſery and deſtruction 
R 2 | muſt 
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muſt neceffarily be the effect of neglecting thoſe 
rules, on which both God and nature have 
made the life and happineſs of the ſoul to 
depend, as certainly as the deſtruction of the 
body muſt be the ſpeedy conſequence of neg- 
keQing the difference between things whole- 
ſome and poiſonous. And ſo much the more 
deſerved and the leſs pitiable is the deſtruction 
of wilful and impenitent ſinners, by how much 
the clearer the difference is between Good and 
Evil; and by how much the more obſtinately 
they muſt ſhut their eyes, that they may not 
ſee the ſtrong light of reaſon and conſcience, 
the excellency and neceſſity of virtue, and the 
plain and only way to true happineſs. Wo unto 
them that call evil good, and good evil; that = 
darkneſs for light, and light for darkneſs ; 3 that 

t bitter for ſweet, and fweet for bitter. 

In the following diſcourſe upon which words, 
I ſhall endeavour to ſhew, 1ſt, That there is 
originally in the very nature of things, a neceſ- 
ſary and eternal difference between Good and 
Evil, between virtue and vice; which the rea- 
ſon of things does itſelf oblige men to have a 
conſtant regard to. 2dly, That God, by his 
ſupreme and abſolute authority, and by expreſs 
declaration of his will in Holy Scripture, has 
eſtabliſhed and confirmed this original difference 
of things ; and will ſupport and maintain it by 
his immediate power and government in the 
world. And zdly, I ſhall draw ſome obſerva- 
tions from the whole, which yy be of uſe to 


us in practice, 
| ; I. F ir{t; 
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I. Firſt, There is originally, in the very na- 
ture of things, a neceſſary and eternal difference 
between Good and Evil, between virtue and 
vice; which the reaſon of things does itſelf 
oblige men to have a conſtant regard to. This 
is ſuppoſed in the text, by the prophet's com- 
paring the difference between Good and Evil, 
to that moſt obvious and ſenſible difference of 
light and darkneſs. And tis not without great 
reaſon, that he ſuppoſes this difference of Good 
and Evil to be fo plain and ſelſ- evident, as if it 
could not be proved by any thing more cleat 
and manifeſt than itſelf. For in like manner 
as any man, who ſhould be ſo abſurd as to con- 
tend, that there was no difference between light 
and darkneſs, could not be confuted by any ar- 
gument more ſtrong, than the evidence of his 
own ſenſes: ſo to any one who will perverſely 
deny all difference between Good and Evil, it is 
not eaſy to offer any better argument, to con- 
vince him of this great and fundamental truth, 
than by appealing to the reaſon and conſcience 
of his awn mind. Not becauſe there is any 
real difficulty or obſcurity in the thing itſelf ta 
be proved; but on the contrary, becauſe it is ſo 
very plain and evident, that ſcarcely any foreign 

argument can by the ſtrifteſt proof make it 
more clear and certain than it was beforg. When 
men will deny a truth, 'which is as evident, as 
the difference between light and darkneſs; pu- 
niſhment then is the only proper temedy ſor 
| ſuch obſtinacy: and very juſtly may thoſe men 
be excluded from all the benefits of human ſo- 

ciety, who will not have any regard to that dif- 
bab. . erence 
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ference of things, on which alone all the Hap. 
| =_ of ſociety depends. Natural Good and 
vil, in ſuch inſtances wherein we are perſo- 
nally concerned, and where the effect is not ve 
remote, we are always ſufficiently ſenſible of, 
and abundantly able and careful to diſtinguiſh, 
Death and life, ſickneſs and health, pleaſure 
and pain, poverty and riches, honour and dif. 
race, are differences of condifion, concerning 
which there is no diſpute, and no danger that 
men will be careleſs or negligent. Death and 
life, pain and pleaſure, happineſs and miſery, 
men cannot but diſtinguiſh, and muſt of neceſ- 
ſity always purſue the one, and endeavour to 
avoid the other. Yet in theſe very things is 
originally founded the difference of moral Good 
and Evil, which they are ſo apt to neglect ; and 
tis only for want of attending to the iſſues and 
conſequences of things, that men are ever guilty 
of ſo fatal a miſtake. That which tends truly 
and univerſally to the perfection of human na- 
ture, and to the general happineſs of mankind, 
is moral Good, as well as natural: and moral 
Evil is that which corrupts and depraves and 
diſhonours our nature, and renders it truly 
miſerable ; which diſquiets mens minds, and 
weakens their bodies; which ruins their eſtates, 
and deſtroys their reputation ; which breaks 
laws and diſturbs good government, and diſ- 
orders and confounds the world. Theſe. re- 
ive effects are ſometimes remote indeed, 
and at a diſtance; and this is that which de- 
ceives and impoſes | upon men: but they are 
nevertheleſs moſt certain, and neceſſary effects, 
"Fs $, and 
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and of direct, proper, and natural conſequence ; 


ſo that even in nature, virtue and vice, wiſdom 
and folly, are as neceſſari diſtin, and as un- 
alterable as happineſs and miſery themſelves. 
God hath ſo conſtituted our nature, that the 
ſame things which truly, and univerſally pro- 
mote our happineſs, are likewiſe the chief in- 
ſtances of our duty; and the univerſal perform. 

ance of our duty is plainly the aw iN natural 
and direct means to attain. true and laſting hap- 
pineſs. The accidents of this world, and the 
extreme wickedneſs of men, make it ſome- 
times indeed prove otherwiſe for a ſhort ſeaſon ; 
but the final event of things is always ſuch as I 
have now deſcribed; and the order of nature 
tends to make it be ſo likewiſe, even in all the 
eſent intermediate ſpaces of time. The fear 
and love of God, the imitation. of his nature, 
and the obeying of his commands; the ſenſe of 
his preſent and future favour, who is the ſu- 
preme Lord and infinitely powerful governor 
of the whole world; is evidently the only foun- 
dation of ſolid peace and fatisfaftion of mind; 
in which a rational and immortal ſpirit can 
B acquieſce: piety therefore towards 
, is as neceſſarily good in itſelf, and of as 
unchangeable obligation in nature and reaſon, 
as the Creator is of neceflity infinitely ſupe- 
rior to his creatures ; and as ſettled peace and 

ſatisfaction of mind, which can only ariſe fro 
the ſenſe of his favour, is neceſſarily the —. 
and condition of our happineſs. Temperance 
and ſobriety, diligence and patience, the due 
government of our appetites, and reſtraint of 
| of | our 
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our paſſions, are the only natural and moſt cer- 
tain means of preſerving the health of our bo- 
dies, of improving the faculties of our minds, 
and of keeping ourſelves conſtantly in ſuch 
temper and diſpoſition, as is neceffary to qualify 
us for the regular performance of all other du- 
ties of life. He that ſuffers himſelf to be de- 

| Prived of his reaſon, either by violent patſion, 
or by great intemperance and exceſs, has no 
guard left, that can ſecure him from falling in- 
to the greateſt crimes. Such government of 
ourſelyes therefore, is as neceſſarily good and 
obligatory in the nature of the thing itſelf, as it 
is confeſſedly uſeful and excellent in its effects. 
Juſtice and righteouſneſs, goodneſs and charity, 
faithfulneſs and truth, ſubjection to govern- 
ment, obedience to laws, due reſpect to autho- 
rity, according to men's ſeveral qualities and 
ſtations in the world, are the only poſſible 
means of preſerving the peace and welfare of the 
public, the order of ſocieties, and mutual pro- 
tection and ſupport, on which depends all our 
happineſs, all our enjoyments, and whatſoever 
is moſt valuable amongſt men. Theſe things 
therefore are as unchangeably wiſe and good, 
and the practice of them as indiſpenſably en- 
forced upon us by the eternal reaſon of things, 
and of as indiſpenſable obligation, as it is natn- 
ral and neceſſary for us to defire both our own 
private happineſs, and the public welfare of 
mankind. Wicked and unreaſonable men, who 
will be governed by no rule but their prefent 
appetites, look not ſo far before them, as to 
make true judgments and take right meaſures 
| concerning 
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concerning their proper happineſs. Whatever 
gratifies their preſent luſt or paſſion, that they 
chuſe as good and conducive to their happineſs; 
not conſidering that in the courſe” of things it 
may be the greateſt evil in the world, either 
directly to themſelves, or conſequentially by 
being injurious to other men, deſtructive of 
public peace, and order, and government, and 
ſo in the end pernicious even in this preſent 
world to themſelves alſo. For want of this 
conſideration it is, that they confound the natu- 
ral and eternal differences of things; judging 
of Good and Evil by no other meaſure, but by 
their own ſudden paſſions, changeable appetites; 


diſorderly and unreaſonable luſts. If they 


beyond this, and are forced to confeſs that the 
neceſſity of things, the very nature and conſti- 
tution of the world, leſt every thing ſhould run 
immediately into the utmoſt confuſion, obliges 
them to be under ſome kind of rules and re- 
ſtraints ; yet, far from having any generous and 
noble principles of true virtue and goodneſs, 
they will go no further than they are compel- 
led, nor acknowledge any other difference be- 
tween Good and Evil, than what is forced upon 
them by the authority of law or cuſtom. And 
yet concerning theſe alſo, it is as evident, that 
Good and Evil are things prior and ſuperior to 
all human laws, and which they cannot alter; 
as that the difference of light and darkneſs does 
not depend upon the will and pleaſure of men, 
and cannot be changed by them. The true and 
only reaſon of all human laws, is to enforce and 
ſecure the practice of ſuch things, as are before 
9 | in 
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in theit own nature good, and uſeful, and pro- 
fitable to ſociety. For, if this were not the 
Caſe, it would not be of any importance, whe- . 
ther theſe or the very contrary practices were 

enjoined by laws. Tis not therefore barel 

the force and obligation of the law, whic 
makes a thing become good and reaſonable to 
be practiſed (though in all indifferent things, 
this is indeed a ſufficient obligation ;) but tis 
the wiſdom and goodneſs of the things them- 
ſelves, that is the ground and foundation of all 
wiſe laws, and which makes it neceſſary, that 
men ſhould by authority and by laws be com- 
elled to do that, which if there had been no 
aw at all, it would nevertheleſs have been rea- 
ſonable and good for them to do. We are in- 
finitely obliged by nature and reaſon, to worſhip 
| and adore, to pray and to give thanks, to 
the ſupreme Author and Preſerver of our be- 
ing, and to do all the good we can to men in 
our ſeveral ſtations; promoting univerſally the 
happineſs of our fellow-creatures, and the peace 
and good order of the world. Tis fit the fear 
and authority of laws ſhould prevent ſuch men 
from oppoſing and hindering this great end, 
who perhaps would not otherwiſe be reſtrained 
by the obligation of right reaſon, or by the 
fear of God: but the obligation of right reaſon 
would {till have been the fame, though no hu- 
man laws had laid any ſuch compulſion upon 
men. Nay, even if it could be ſuppoſed that 
all poſitive laws and all human authority what- 
ſoever, ſhould require us to act the contrary 
part; 9 and do all evil to each other with- 
| out 
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out difference or reſpect; if all the nations in 
the world ſhould conſpire in having fuch a 
falſe notion of honour and glory, as to atcotifit 
it truer greatneſs to deſtroy and ruin, than to 
protect mankind and preſerve the liberties of 
nations, and the common tights of human ſo- 
cieties ; yet it would neither be wiſe nor good, 
nor reaſonable, neither truly great nor honotit- 
able ſo to do, any mote than mens agreeing to 
call poiſon wholſome, would make it really be 
ſo; or the opinion or declaration of any num- 
ber of men could make darkneſs put on the 
nature of light. Wicked and unreaſonable 
men, powerful tyrants and oppteſſors, the 
greateſt debauchees and purſuers of unlawful 
pleaſures; when they are above the cenſure of 


all human laws, and have little or no reverence 


for thoſe that are divine, yet often know that 
they do evil, and cannot deny but that it would 
be better to do otherwiſe. They are ſenſible 
that the practice of virtue and goodijeſs, is infi- . 
nitely more reaſonable than debauchery and in- 
Juſtice ; and though their luſts and paſſions have 
ſuch dominion over them, that they cannot 
forbear doing unjuſt and unrighteous actions; 
yet they ſee at the ſame time a more excellent 
law, they know better things, and cannot but 
approve them as more wile and reaſonable. 
This is a true obligation upon them to return 
into the ways of vittue and religion: the ſenſe 


of this obligation they cannot get rid of; the 


uneaſineſs which it gives their minds they can- 
not ſhake off. Tis this makes thetn paſs's ſe- 


vere jadginent upon their own paſt actions, 


whenever 
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whenever they reflect on them; and to chuſe 
even the preſent pleaſure or unjuſt acquiſitions 
with difficulty and remorſe. The reproach of 
conſcience imbitters all their ſinful enjoyments; 
and they ſecretly condemn themſelves, where 
the laws of men have no power to condemn 
them. The crimes they commit are a conti- 
nual ſlavery and burden upon their minds. And 
were it not that evil- habits-and ungoverned 
luſts keep them by an unwilling choice in a 
perpetual bondage, they would infinitely rather 
chuſe the ſatisfaction of being innocent, and wiſh 
always that they could ſeparate the pleaſure or 
profit from the crime. The actions of men 
that live virtuouſly and religiouſly, they cannot 
but approve of; and condemn in others the 
very ſame practices, which they are guilty of 
themſelves. They will truſt a virtuous man in 
any buſineſs of importance, much rather than 
the promoters and partakers of their vices; and 
deſire always to have their affairs managed by 
men of uprightneſs, righteouſneſs, and integri- 
ty. In fine, they at laſt wiſh themſelves always 
in the place of the righteous; and, however they 
have lived, yet O that they could but die at leaft 
the death of the righteous,. and that their laſt end 
might be like his; and thereby clearly acknow- 
ledge the excellency of virtue, its neceſſity in or- 
der to the public welfare of mankind, and the 
unchangeablenels of its obligation. By all theſe 
things, the wickedeſt of men do themſelves give 
teſtimony. to the truth of this firſt general pro- 
poſition, viz. That there is originally in the 
very nature of things, a neceſſary and eternal 
Bk | difference 
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difference between Good and Evil, virtue and 
vice; which the reaſon of things does itſelf 
oblige men to have a conſtant regard to. 

II. Secondly, God has moreover, by his ſu- 
me and abſolute authority, and by expreſs 
declaration of his will in Holy Scripture, by his 
fitive will and command, eſtabliſhed 'and 
confirmed this original difference of things, and 
will ſupport and maintain it by his immediate 
wer and government in the world. The 
e propoſition, viz. The natural and un- 
changeable difference of Good and Evil, is con- 
tained in the ſuppoſition in the text, wherein 
this diſtinction is preſumed to be equally evident 
with that of light and darkneſs. The latter 
ropoſition, viz. God's interpofing moreover 
his ſupreme power and authority, to confirm 
and ſupport this ſame original difference of 
things, i. contained in the poſitive declaration in 
the text, wherein a ſevere wo is denounced 
againſt all ſuch as ſhall attempt to confound 
them. Woe unto them that call evil good, and 
good evil; that put darkneſs for light, and light for 
darkneſs ; that put bitter for ſweet, and faveet for 
bitter. That ſuch is the will of God, as well as 
the nature of things, may in good meaſure be 
gathered even from what we naturally know 
concerning him. For God being the alone 
Author and Creator of all things, 'tis plain their 
natures are reſpectively ſuch as he was pleaſed 
to make them; and their relations one to an- 
other are the reſult of that conſtitution, which 
the Creator in his wiſdom has thought fit to 
| - eſtabliſh ; 
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eſtabliſh ; the nature therefore of things is the 
law of God; and whatever is agrecable or diſ- 
agreeable to right reaſon, muſt be, fo likewiſe 
to the will of the Author of Nature. Where- 
fore ſince Good and Evil, as has been already 
wn, are neceſſarily and eternally different in 
the nature of things, as light and darkneſs are 
in the frame of the world, and in the judgment 
of our ſenſes ; tis manifeſtly the will of God, 
that the one ſhould be the rule and determiner 
of our moral actions, as the other is the guide 
and direction of our natural ones. The light of 
the body. is the eye, as our Saviour himſelf ex- 
preſſes it, St. Matt. vi. 22. meaning to ſignify 
by an eaſy ſimilitude, that our minds ought to 
be guided by reaſon and truth, as our bodies are 
by the fight of the eyes. In this reſpect, the 
light of nature itſelf ſufficiently condemns all 
the workers of unrighteouſneſs, making it ap- 
pear that the practice of iniquity in every in- 
ſtance, is as truly and for the very ſame reaſon 
a direct contempt of the authority of God, as it 
is an abſurd confounding of the natural reaſons 
and proportions of things. The order and har- 
mony of God's creation depends upon every 
creature's acting according to the law of its 
nature: and this law of nature to men, is, our 
obligation to govern ourſelves by that particu- 
lar underſtanding and knowledge, whereby we 
are diſtinguiſhed from the inferior part of the 
creation; whereby we are enabled to diſcern 
between Good and Evil; and by which, as tis 
expreſſed in the book of Job, God has taught us 
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more than the beaſts of the field, and made us 
wiſer than the fowls of heaven, God has indued 
us with faculties, by which we are able to ſee 
and diſtinguiſh what will promote the welfare 

and happineſs of the world ; and he has given 
us thoſe faculties for that very end, that by 
diſtinguiſhing things rightly, we might direct 
our choice to ſuch actions always as are moſt 
yniverſally uſeful and beneficial to mankind. 
God himſelf, in his government of the world, 
does always what in the whole is beſt; that is, 
what tends moſt to. the Good of the whole 
creation; and ſo far as we are capable of under- 
ſtanding his attributes and manner of acting, fo 
far tis manifeſt we are obliged to imitate his 
nature, and in our ſeveral ſtations to conform 


ourſelves to the likeneſs of ſo excellent an ex- 


ample, by the ſtudy and practice of all goodneſs 
and holineſs, righteouſneſs and truth. This is the 
firſt ground and foundation of all religion: this is 
that knowledge of God and of his will, which 
nature implants, and reaſon confirms, and all the 
wiſdom in the world centers io, and all the hap- 
pineſs of rational creatures depends upon. 
But becauſe the vain curioſity and ſceptical 
diſcourſes, the vicious inclinations and unrea+ 
ſonable paſſions, the evil affections and perverſe 
diſputings of men of corrupt minds, have ſome- 
times as it were raiſed a duſt to obſcure this 
cleareſt of all natural truths ; truth, concerning 
the neceſſary and eternal difference of Good and 


Exil; even in like manner as certain ridiculous 


philoſophers of old, undertook by ſubtil intrica- 
cies to confound. the plaineſt differences of natu- 


ral 
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ral and ſenſible things, to prove that ſnow was 
black, or, as the text expreſſes it, that light is 
the ſame with darkneſs, and bitter with ſweet; 
therefor: God, in all the ſupernatural revelations 
he has made of his will, and moſt expreſſy in 
this laſt revelation of the goſpel, has placed the 
ſum of affairs in reſtoring virtue and goodneſs 
which is the image of God, and in rooting out 
vice in which conſiſts the kingdom of the devil; 
in aſcertaining the difference of Good and Evil, 
and aſſigning to each of them their proper re- 
ward. Wo unto them, ſaith he, that call evil 
good, and good evil ; that put darkneſs for light, 
and light for darkneſs ; I. v. 20. that rebel 
againſt the light, Job xxiv. 13. that love dark- 
neſs rather than light, becauſe their deeds are evil 
St. John iii. 19. This eternal difference of 
Good and Evil, God has now confirmed with 
new authority, illuſtrated with greater light, 
diſtinguiſhed with plainer and clearer bounds, 
and inforced mens obſervation of this rule, with 
new motives and ſtronger obligations. For 
this-he ſent his ſon into the world, to be born, 
to live and to die for us; that he might effec- 
tually deſtroy the works of the devil, and over- 
throw the kingdom of darkneſs: for this he 
Has expreſly revealed his wrath from heaven, 
againſt all ungodlineſs and unrighteouſneſs of 
men; that the eternal difference of Good and' 
Evil, when men had neglected to be moved by 
the voice of nature and reaſon, might be ſu 
ported by divine authority and by God himſelf 
fpeaking. To this all the precepts of the goſ- 
pel tend, and all our Saviour's ſermons terminate 
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mit To this all' his mercies, all his patience 
leads; and all his judgments are intended to 


| compel us. To this all his promiſes gently in- 


vite and draw us, and all his threatnings loudly 
command and preſs us. This is the end to 
which all other things are directed as the means. 
This is finally good and profitable unto men. 
On this depend all the bleſſings of the preſent 
life, and all the happineſs of a future eternity. 


III. I proceed in the third and laſt place to 


draw ſome obſervations from the whole, Which 
may be of uſe to us in practice. And © + +4! 
iſt, From what has been ſaid we may ob- 
ſerve, © that religion and virtue are truly moſt 


agreeable to nature, and that vice and wicked-" 


neſs are of all things the moſt contrary to it. 
Tis naturally the part of underſtanding” and 
reaſonable being}, to obſerve the differences that 
are in the natures of things; and therefore if 
Good and Evil be naturally and neceſſarily dif- 
ferent, tis manifeſt it muſt needs be agreeable” 
to nature, (unleſs ſtrangely corrupted with evil 
habits) that men ſhould live religiouſly by diſ- 
cerning and chuſing what is good, and avoid- 
ing what is evil. Men do indeed frequently 
err in this matter, and are wilfully blinded by 
innumerable corruptions, by cuſtoms and evil 
habits, by pleaſure and intereſts, by falſe opini- 
ons and looſe practices; and then, to excuſe aud 
vindicate themſelves, they take refuge in the 
follies of infidelity, and preſumptuouſly call ige 
darkneſs, and darkneſs light : and as a palate vi- 
tiated by a long diſeaſe, ceaſes to be able 0 di- 
Vor. I. MS + ſtinguiſh 
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Kinguiſh between ſweet and bitter; ſo theſe 
hardened ſinners mock at all difference of Good 
and Evil: but ſtill the natures of things remain 
unalterably what they were, and cannot but 
juſtify themſelves to the reaſon and underſtand- 
ing even of thoſe very men that unreaſonably 
deny them. «Tis not nature, as they weakly 
and falſly reproach it, but unnatural and cor- 
rupt inclinations, that lead them to wickedneſs. 
Nature and reaſon, as well as revelation, call 
upon men to be religious; and virtue and good- 
neſs are as truly agreeable to the mind, as light 
is to the eyes, or ſweetneſs to the taſte. Their 
own conſciences reproach them as often as 
act otherwiſe; and no worldly advantages what- 
ſoever, no power upon earth, can ever diſ- 
charge them from this obligation. Solomon 
had greater experience, and made more obſer- 
vations upon theſe things, than any other man 
that ever lived; and the ſum of all his obſer- 
, vations is the reflection, Eccleſ. ii. 13. Then I 
ſew that wiſdom excelleth folly, as far as light ex- 
celleth darkneſs. © te (22:1 
- z2dly, From what has been ſaid, it follows, 
that the knowledge of the moſt important and 
fundamental doctr ines of religion, mutt be very 
eaſy to be attained ; and that groſs ignorance of 
our duty can by no means be innocent or excul- 
able, our minds being as. naturally fitted to un- 
derſtand the moſt neceſſary parts of it, as our 
eyes are to judge of colours, or our palate of 
taſtes, F any man will do his will, he ſhall know 
of the wofirine whether it be of God. To diſco- 
| 2 * | rer 
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ver that we ought to fear and love, to worſhip 
and obey the great Creator of all things, the 
author and preſerver of our beings, and the 
giver of all things we enjoy or hope for: to 
underſtand that juſtice is better than iniquity, 
and love and charity than violence and oppteſ- 
fion ; doing, good to mankind than conquering 
of nations, and preſerving the world than ra- 
vaging and deſtroying it: to find out that tem- 
2 and ſobriety is more excellent than de- 

chery ; wiſe and reaſonable counſels, 
than the ſudden impulſes of luſts and :; 
theſe things require no great depth of know- 
ledge, no nice and tedious difputes, nothing 
that can perplex or confound the underſtand- 
ing even of the meaneſt perſon: they are eaſy 
and obvious, plain and ſelf-evident, and viſible 
as the cleareft day-light; yet theſe are the things 
of the greateſt importance, and which are f 
the higheſt concernment for all men to know 
and underftand : theſe are the things by which 
the world ſubſiſts, by which alone all order and 
government is maintained. Men that have 
time and abilities may lawfully and commend- 
ably, and to very excellent purpoſes, ſtudy ſome 


things of greater difficulty. There is variety 


enough in the works of God, to employ the 
whole capacity of men and angels to all eter- 
nity ; there are depths and ſeerets in the diſ- 
penſations of Providence; there are ſome dith- 
culties in ſome circumſtances of the laws of 
God, and in the revelations of his will; and 
theſe are a worthy e for the moſt 
enlarged underſtandings upon earth. But tho 

8 2 ; things 
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things which are of abſolute and (indiſpenſable / 
neceſſity to the happineſs of men, theſe, under 
the government of a juſt. and wiſe and good 
God, it cannot be imagined but they muſt be 
univerſally level to the capacities of all man- 
kind. | 
Zaͤly, eo hence it appears, that the judg- 
ments of God upon impenitent ſinners, who ob- 
ſtinately diſobey the moſt reaſonable and neceſ- 
ſary laws in the world; are true and juſt and 
righteous judgments. Had God commanded us 
things only in their own nature indifferent; yet 
even here obedience to the ſupreme Lord of all 
things would have been highly reaſonable, and. 
all creatures could not but confeſs his juſtice, if 
they were ſeverely puniſhed for diſobedience to. 
ſuch commands. But when the ſupreme power 
and authority of God impoſes ſcarcely any thing. 
upon us, but what the very nature of the things 
themſelves makes neceſſary, what the conſcien- 
ces oF ſinners themſelves cannot but approve, as 
moſt reaſonable and excellent, and what the 
happineſs of man immediately and directly con- 
fiſts in, as well as the law of God makes it his 
duty to obſerve ; how much more mult ſinners. 
now confeſs before all the world the righteouſ- 
neſs of God's judgments manifeſted in their, 
deſtruction, if they will not by his goodneſs be 
led to repentance ! | 

-4thly, From hence we may conclude, that 
whatever doctrine is contrary to the nature and 
attributes of God, whatever is plainly unwiſe or 

wicked, whatever tends to confound the eſſen- 
* ond eternal differences of Good and Evil, 


every 


provement of our natural notions of Good and 
Evil, and of the rewards and puniſhments in a 
future ſtate, and aſſurance of the reconciliation 
of God to repenting finners through the media- 
tion of Chriſt, and a direCt promoter of the uni- 
verſal happineſs of mankind. 

Laſtly, From what has been ſaid it is certain, 
that every perſon or doctrine, which would ſe- 
parate religion from a holy life, and make reli- 
gion to conſiſt merely in ſuch ſpeculative opini- 
ons, as may be defended by an ill liver, or in 
ſuch outward ſolemnities of worſhip, as may be 
performed by a vicious and wicked man, does 
greatly corrupt religion. The deſign and the 
very eſſence of religion, is to make men good 
and happy: the deſign of the revelation of the 
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ſpe], is to deſtroy ſuperſtition, and to reſtore 

e truth of religion, by correcting mens opi- 
nions and reforming their manners, by intro- 
ducing repentance, and ſecuring to us the ac- 
eptableneſs of it through the merits of Chriſt, 

If without this men will pretend to be religious 
by any ather method, they wholly miſtake the 
nature of religion, and the deſign of the goſpel 
of Chriſt. Tf they will not add to their faith 
virtue, but think it ſafficient that they hold the 
truth, though it be in unrighteouſneſs, they are 
like the man who, our Saviour tells us, Built 
bis houſe upon the ſand : their very faith itſelf 
will but increaſe their guilt, and the truth 
which they profeſs, will but the more ſeverely 

| Edndemn them for being workers of iniquity, 
Which condemnation that we may all eſcape, 
God of his infinite mercy grant, &c. 
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certain officers, who had been 


ſent by the Phariſees and chief Prieſts of the 
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like him : that they 
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whom they ſuppoſed to be an impoſtor, had 
juſt now delivered to them. 4 

It is not my intention to conſider particularly 
what that diſcourſe of our Saviour was, which 
made 19 great an impreſſion ori the minds of theſe 
_ officers; but what I propoſe is to take occaſion 
from hence to ſpeak ſomewhat in general con- 
cerning the excellency, of that doctrine which 
our bleſſed Lord delivered to the world; to 
ſhew how truly it deſerves the approbation of 
men, and upon what accounts it is to be pre- 
ferred to the teaching of an uy, who appeared in 
the character either of philoſophers, or prophets, 
or inſtitutors of religion before him. After 
which I ſhall make ſome proper reflections upon 
this ſubject. 

For evincing the great goodneſs and incom- 
parable excellency of our Saviour's Doctrine, I 
ſhall firſt conſider, what the great deſign pro- 
poſed by it is, and whether this be not unexcep- 
tionably moſt worthy and good: and then ſhew 
that this moſt worthy and excellent deſign has 
been proſecuted and urged by our Lord by 
methods the moſt proper and effectual, and 
ſuch as give his inſtitution a great advantage 
above the ſchemes and inſtitutions of philoſo- 

phers, and all the other teachers and inſtruQors 
of mankinßd ſt 

- Firſt, As for the idebgn of our Series 
8 and the great excellency of that, it 

will not be neceſſary to uſe. many - words upon 

theſe points. Whoever looks into the goſpel, 
will eaſily perceive, that the great end propoſed, 
by the author of it is the reformation of men, 
and 
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manners of men, and to engage them to an 
univerfal purity both in heart and life. In an- 
other place he ſays that he came not to deſtroy the, 
law and the prophets, but to fulfil them; (Matt. 
v. 17.) that he did not intend, in the, religion. 
which he was about to inſtitute, to diſſolve any 
of the natural and moral obligations which 
were laid upon men before his appearance, but 
that, on the contrary, he deſigned to confirm and 
reinforce theſe obligations, to perfect the deſign 
of the law and the prophets, by inculcating the doc- 
trines of piety and virtue, and urging the prac- 
tice of them in the moſt effectual manner upon 
mankind. The apoſtles have given us the ſame 
notion of the deſign of the Chriſtian inſtitution 
with that which was delivered by our Saviour 
himſelf, . Thus St. Paul informs us, that he 
grace of God that bringeth ſalvation, by which 
he means the ſalutary Doctrine of the goſpel, 
hath appeared unto all men, teaching us, that de- 


nying ungodlineſs and worldly luſts, we ſhould 


If any would chuſe to repreſent the ſalvation of men 
as the end of the Chriſtian inſtitution, rather than their 
improvement in virtue; there need be no diſpute about 
this: it is plain that our Saviour intended both, and that 
theſe ends are moſt ſtrictly and inſeparably connected, or 
rather coĩncident; an entire freedom from vice, and the 
poſſeſſion of all virtuous qualities, being the very ſtate of 
ſalvation, the higheſt perfection of human nature, and the 
certain and immediate ſource of its greateſt happineſs, 
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live foberly, righteouſly, and godly in this preſent 
It £36 I, 11 St. Jo i AN. 
the purpoſe of the Son of God's maniſeſtation in the 
FJ, of his doctrine and life in this world, was 
that be might deſtroy the works of the devil, (x John 
iii. 8.) that he might remove from among men 
all idolatry, corruption, and vice, and that in the 
room thereof he might plant all virtue and 
goodneſs among the n. And the apoſtle Peter 
tells us, that God having raiſed up his Son Feſus, 
ent him to blefs us in turning away every one of 
as from our iniguities. Acts iii. 26. Theſe are 
ſuch clear and full declarations, as leave no 
room to doubt of the true intention of Chriſtia- 
nity, Every one who impartially conſiders 
them, muſt be ſatisfied that our Saviour de- 
ſigned, by means of his religion, to purify and 
reform our nature, and to make mankind moſt 
fincetely and univerſally holy and virtuous. And 
if it ſhould be ſaid that beſides the reformation 
of men, there are ſome other things intended 
by the Chriſtian inſtitution, ſuch as cke inſtruct- 
ing us in certain doctrines not diſcoverable by 
reaſon, and the engaging us to an obſervance of 
ſome peculiar forms of external religion; I an- 
ſwer, that whatever of this ſort is intended by it, 
is always in ſubordination to the eſtabliſhing the 
practice of moral virtue among men, which is 
evidently the great and ultimate end of the 
Chriſtian diſpenſation, to which every other thing 
in it is made ſubſervient; and therefore we find 
that both the Doctrines of the goſpel, and the 
poſitive rites of it, have all a practical view and 
tendency, and that unleſs the belief of its doc- 
trines 
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trines and the uſe of its rites be the means of 
influencing us to a pious and good life, they 
cannot be of the leaſt ſignificaney. Faith with- 
out works is dead, fays St. James, and profiteth 
not. James 11. 16, 7 And from the expreſs 

avi 


declaration of our Saviour, we learn, that no 
participation of the outward inſtitutions and 
privileges of his religion will prevent our being 
rejected and condemned by him at laſt, if we 
have been the workers of iniquity. Luke xiii. 
. — | . 
That the purifying of the human nature, and 
the improving it in all virtuous qualities, is a 
moſt excellent and worthy undertaking, muſt 
be evident to every one who reflects upon it 
with the leaſt attention. For befides that this 
diſcovers the moſt noble and generous ſenſe _ 
of moral goodnefs, it at the ſame time con- 
fers the greateſt benefits upon men, by dig- 
nifying and adorning their nature, by exalting 
them to the trueſt ſublimity, and bringing them 
to the neareſt reſemblance which they can have 
to that glorious being, whoſe nature is the ori- 
| gina and ſtandard of all excellency, and by lay- 
ing the ſureſt foundation for their living hap- 
pily in this world, and their arriving at a ſtate 
of the greateſt perfection and happineſs in the 
world to come. nes: as 
It muſt be owned indeed that this deſign is 
not peculiar to the Doctrine of our Saviour: the 
promoting of moral virtue is a thing fo appa- 
rently good, the common nature of mankind 
inclines them all fo much to approve of it, =, 
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there has never been any inſtitution either of 
philoſophy. or religion, that had any tolerable 
ſhare of wiſdom. in it, which has not propoſed 
this as its end. One of the antient moral 
writers tells us, that the great purpoſe to which 
| Philoſophy was directed, was * the purifying 
* and perfecting the life of man.“ And the 
ſame thing was very evidently intended by that 

ſcheme of religion which was eſtabliſhed b 
Moſes, and which was more fully. AY 
and opened up by the ſucceeding prophets: of 
the Jews, in whoſe writings we every where find, 
that the matters upon which that religion laid 
the greateſt ſtreſs, were an inward purity and in- 
tegrity of mind, and an outward good conver 
ſation; without which the moſt punctual ob- 
ſervation of the farms and ceremonies that had 
been impoſed upon the Jews, was not at all 
regarded. The ſuperior excellency, therefore, 
of our Saviour's doctrine, above that of other 
inſtructors of mankind, is not to be brought 
merely from the end which it has in view, 
which is common to his with other inſtitutions : 
but that which gives his inſtitution vaſtly the 
preference to all others, is its proſecuting the 
excellent end propoſed by it, by means much 
more effectual and more likely to bring it to 
paſs, than any that thoſe other inſtitutions have 
ever employed for accompliſhing it. And this 

is the ſecond point which I am to illuſtrate. 
Though it is certain that the natural powers 
of men may enable them, antecedently to the 
diſcoveries of revelation, to form ſuch a com- 
| prehenſive 
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prehenſive ſcheme of religion, as may be ſuffi- , 
cient to direct and engage them to the practice 
of all virtue; though ſeveral who have had 
no acquaintance with revelation have actually 
formed ſuch a ſcheme, and have found the 
great uſe of it both in the government of their 
own lives, and in enabling them to give in- 
ſtructions to others for the good conduct of 
theirs; yet, when we conſider how few of 
thoſe who had no other light than that of nature 
and reaſon to direct them, did ever form any 
thing like a rational and juſt ſcheme of religion, 
in compariſon, of that great multitude, who, 
through a natural inattention, an utter neglect 
of reatoning, and even an abuſe of their reaſon- 
able powers, wandered perpetually in ignorance 
and error as to many points of great conſe- 
_ quence, having but little more ſenſe of religion 
and the obligations of virtue, than the obſerva- 
tions which they muſt neceſſarily have made 
upon the frame of the univerſe, however ſlight 
theſe might have been, and the moral and 
ſocial nature which God had given them un- 
avoidably forced upon them ; and having even 
this corrupted and weakened by the vain and 
ſuperſtitious notions which they entertained, - 
and the debauched practices in which they too 
freely indulged themſelves : when we conſider | 
farther how the wiſeſt men among the hea- 
| thens, thoſe who are univerſally allowed to have 
made the greateſt progreſs in true philoſophy, 
remained doubtful, after all their reſearches, 
of the truth of certain principles which have 
always a great influence upon the practice of 
5 | virtue, 


: 
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virtue, and are abſolutely neceſſary for its ſup. 
port in many caſes ; and were altogether unac- 


- quainted with ſome motives to it, of great 


efficacy, which could be diſcovered to men only 
by revelation: and when we conſider, laſtly, 
how little opportunity the philoſophers had of 
propagating their notions, and how little able 
they were to inculcate them with ſuch weight 
and authority, as were neceſſary for bearing 


down the prejudices, and calming the paſſions 
of men, for engaging their attention, and diſ- 


poling them to receive the truth in the love of 
it, and to ſuffer it to produce its proper effects 
upon them: when we conſider, I ſay, all theſe 
things, which are very well known facts, it 
muſt be evident that for bringing about any 
remarkably great and general reformation a- 
mong men, and for raiſing them up to that 
perfection in virtue which their nature and 
circumſtances in this world will very. well ad- 
mit of, ſome more powerful affiſtances were 


wanted than thoſe which the light of reaſon 


and the ſeveral powers of nature, and the inſti- 
tutions of philoſophy did afford. 
And though the Jewiſh inſtitution afforded 
ſome conſiderable helps and advantages for the 
ice of virtue, more than the common light 
of nature and the improvements of philoſophy 
had given, by delivering very clearly many of 
the moſt important principles of religion, and 
urging them by an authority which was not 
to be diſputed, and which could not but 
make a great impreſſion upon the mind; yet 
it is plain enough that it did not give ſuch 
f great 
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t aſſiſtances and encouragements for this 
purpoſe, as a religious inſtitution might have 
given, nor did the Jews, for the moſt part, aſter 
all the advantages which they had for leading 
holy and virtuous lives, arrive at that height of 
and goodneſs, to which many, by the 
benefit of a better inſtitution, have fince at- 
tained. This comparative weakneſs of the 
Jewiſh religion for making men holy and gone, 
is frequently taken notice of in the 
St, Paul, and will be evident to any one are 
only conſiders, among other things, that this 
religion had originally no other ſanctions than 
temporal promiſes and threatnings, that it con- 
tained no expreſs declarations about a future 
ſtate, and give at beſt but ſome obſcure hopes of 
ritual and eternal bleſſings; and that beſides 
is inward defect, the external pomp of it, 
— neceſſary it might have been in the 


circumſtances of the Jews, could not but have 


an unhappy effect on many of them, by draw- 
ing off their attention from the things which 
were intrinſically worthy and good, and making 
them ſpend their time and care in an obſerv- 
ance of ſome indifferent ceremonies; ſo that 
while they were very much amuſed and daa- 
zled with the outward ſolemnity and ſplendor 
of their worſhip, their hearts were left uncul- 
tivated, and but little of the true fruits of 
piety and yirtue were to be found in their con- 

verſations. 
But now the inſtitution of our - Saviour has 
done a great deal more. for the reformation of 
mankind, 


— —— — * 
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mankind, ' and their advancement in virtue, 
than any ſyſtems of philoſophy, and than any 
other . inſtitution of religion could ever do. It 
has - proſecuted this noble end by the wiſeſt 
and beſt means that have ever been propoſed 
for effecting it, and ſuch as, if well improved, 
will -moſt certainly and eaſily bring it to paſs, 
For making this appear, let us conſider, - 
1. That the fundamental principles of piety 
and goodneſs, which the light of nature moſt 
clearly taught, which the philoſophers incul- 


_ cated, and which Moſes and the prophets deli- 


vered in their writings, concerning the differ- 
ence between moral good and evil, the nature 


of virtue and vice and their reſpective tenden- 


cies, the being and attributes of God, his pro- 
vidence, and government of mankind ; that all 
theſe are repeated and publiſhed again in the 
revelation of the goſpel, free from every mix- 
ture of error and ſuperſtition, and put in ſuch 


a light as will be moſt apt to give them their 


full force and influence upon the mind. And 
this is certainly a circumſtance of conſiderable 


moment: for however the evidence of theſe 


great articles is ſo very ſtrong and obvious, that 
not only men of reflection among the heathens, 
but the greateſt part of them have always had 


ſome belief and ſenſe of them, yet it is certain 


that they were held by the generality of them, 
not in their genuine ſimplicity, but obſcured 
and depraved by many errors and follies, which 
were more eſpecially blended with their no- 


and 
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and perfections, concerning which they became 
vain in their imaginations, (Rom. i. 21.) and 
took up ſuch monſtrous opinions as were the 
foundation of the groſſeſt idolatry, ſuperſtition, 
and immorality. And with regard even to the 
Jews, I think, it may be affirmed, that what- 
ever improved notions, beyond what commonly 
prevailed among the Heathens, were delivered 
to them concerning the Supreme Being, they 
were not yet ſo clear and full as to hinder their 
running very eaſily into narrow and partial 
conceptions of him, as if his goodneſs was con- 
fined to their nation, and they were the only 
people in the world that he had any concern 
for; and as if his preſence was limited to their 
| temple, and no ſervices would pleaſe him which, 
were not performed there; in conſequence of 
which, they became vain, and proud, and inſo- 
lent deſpiſers of the reſt of mankind, and moſt - 
groundleſly preſumed on the - favour of God, 
even while they were-committing the greateſt - 
impieties. But now the doctrine of Chriſtianity 
upon theſe firſt and moſt neceſſary points, is 
throughout rational and pure, being the ſum of 
all the wiſeſt apprehenſions which mankind * 
have ever had concerning them,  ſeparate1 
from all their miſtakes, and delivered with ſo 
much clearneſs and ſimplicity, that it muſt 
eaſily approve itſelf to the mind, and if digeſted: 
with any care, may be the ſure foundation of a 
worthy and good conduct; particularly, the re- 
preſentation which it gives us of the attributes 
and perfections of God, his unity and ſpiritual 

Vo“. I. T nature, - 
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nature, his -almighty power, his infinite wif. 
dom and ſupreme and univerſal dominion, his 
unlimited goodneſs and impartial juſtice, his per- 
fect purity and inflexible regard to virtue; the 
repreſentation, I ſay, which the goſpel gives us 
of theſe divine attributes, is ſuch as reaſon 
muſt immediately approve, and allow to be 
every way worthy of the Supreme Mind, and 
cannot fail to raiſe in all who ſeriouſly attend 
to it, the higheſt veneration, gratitude, and love 
towards this moſt adorable and excellent being, 
and effectually reſtrain them both from idola- 
try and ſuperſtition, keeping them ſtedfaſt in 
the worſhip of the one true God, and making 
—them'to ſeek his favour, only by proper and 
worthy methods, by innocence and an univerſal 
integrity of heart and life, which are the great 
- qualifications that he has a reſpect to, and which 
alone can find acceptance with him. 

2. There are other principles, of vaſt con- 
ſequence, for ſupporting the practice of virtue, 
which appeared ſomewhat doubtful to the moſt 

conſiderate perſons among the Heathens, and 

ſome of them even to the Jews, which are fully 
aſcertained and put beyond all doubt by the 
revelation of Chriſtianity. Such, for inſtance, 

are the great doctrines concerning the immor- 
tality of the foul, and a future ſtate of rewards 

and puniſhments; which, whatever ſolid foun- 
dation they may have in nature and reaſon, 
woere never ſo clear and - manifeſt even to the 
philoſophers of the greateſt name, but that they 
frequently diſcovered an uneaſineſs about any 


£ 
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truth of them, and that they wanted ſome 
ſtronger evidence for eſtabliſhing their minds 
in the firm perſuaſion and belief of them; and 
which were ſs ſparingly delivered in the ſacred 
books of the law, that the reception which 
theſe doctrines met with, which was indeed 
=P general among the Jews, eſpecially to- 
wards the concluſion. of their ſtate, (tho there 
was one numerous ſect of them, which always 
diſbeljeved them) whenſoever it was derived, 
could hardly have proceeded from any notices 
of them that were originally contained in their 
religion. But now the revelation of the goſpel 
bath brought life and immortality to light, 2 Tim. 
i. 10. The doctrine of our Saviour hath extri- 
cated mankind from all the darkneſs and per- 
plexity which they were formerly in, with re- 
gard to a future life, hath opened and enlarged 
their proſpects beyond the grave, and given 
ſuch an aſſurance of another world, in which 
mankind are to be inconceivably happy or mi- 
ſerable, according to their good or bad conduct 
here, as may make all who attend to it ac- 
quieſce in a full expectation of this other world, 
and remove from their minds every ſufpicion of - 
its reality. Such likewiſe is the doctrine con- 
cerning the efficacy of repentance, which, how- 
ever credible it may be upon principles of 
reaſon, and whatever ſtrong hope or perſuaſion 
ſeveral of the Heathens had of the truth of it, 
ſeems to have been uncertain in the judgment 
even of ſome thinking men in the Pagan world, 
and much more in the opinion of the vulgar, 


if we may judge of their notions from their 
3-2 practice 
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practice of endeavouring to appeaſe the wrath 
f of God, and to procure his favour, not by the 
| exerciſe of a true repentance, but by offering 
=. one ſort of ſacrifice after another to him, and 
by many ſuperſtitious ridiculous rites which 
| were altogether impertinent and ineffectual for 
the purpoſe. But now the efficacy of repent- 

ance is one of the cleareſt principles in the 
Chriſtian inſtitution ; the declarations of 'our 
Lord and his apoſtles are ſo expreſs and full 
upon this head, that every one who believes 
them and knows himſelf. to be a true penitent, 

muſt baniſh away all doubts and fears.about his 
being in a ſtate of acceptance with God, and 
rejoice in the ſure hope of the divine forgive- 

neſs and favour. After theſe, I may inſtance 

In another important principle of religion, which 
bas received a great confirmation in the inſti- 
tution of our Saviour, which is the doctrine of 

a divine aſſiſtance, accompanying the endea- 
vours of men in virtue: of this aſſiſtance, it 

is certain that not only the Jews," but the 
Heathens had ſome notion and expectation; 

for we find the philoſophers frequently hinting 

at it, and propoſing it as a motive and encou- 
ragement to virtue; but it can hardly be ſup- 
poſed that any of the Heathens ever looked 
upon it as a thing more than probable, or 

0 which the goodneſs of the Deity and his love 
of virtue might incline him to grant to men : 
whereas the doctrine of our Saviour has made 

ſuch a plain offer, and given ſuch a poſitive 
promiſe of it, that all who ſeriouſly apply 
themſelves to the practice of virtue, may de- 


* 
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pend that they will be ſupported in it; that 
God will go along with them in all their at- 
tempts to reform themſelves, and make their 
endeavours ſucceſsful. Now whoever conſi- 
ders how abſolutely neceſſary the belief of at 

leaſt ſome of theſe principles is for promoting 
virtue among men, and the great influence which 
the belief of all of them muſt have upon the 
praQtice of it, that a full and ſteady perſuaſion of 
the truth of them is enough to fortify a man 
againſt all poſſible temptations to deſert his 
duty,” and to make him adhere to it in the 
moſt difficult circumſtances : whoever, I ſay, 
conſiders this, muſt ſee that the inſtitution of 
our Saviour, by bringing theſe principles out of 
the uncertainty in which they formerly lay, 
and ſettling them upon a ſure foundation, has 
done a moſt important ſervice to the cauſe of 
virtue, has provided much more effectually for 
its prevailing, and given it a vaſtly ſtronger ſup- 
and eſtabliſhment than any inſtitution ever 

did before. 250 
3. The religion of our Saviour has ſuggeſted 
ſome moſt noble and powerful motives for en- 
gaging men to virtue, which are peculiar to 
itſelf, and which the world were never ac- 
quainted with before: I mean thoſe which 
ariſe from the infinite love of God, in ſending” 
his only-begotten Son into the world, to make 
a revelation of his will to mankind, to propoſe 
and declare the terms of acceptance with him, 
and to give us all neceſſary help and encou- 
ragement for coming up to theſe terms; and 


from the infinite condeſcenſion and love of our 
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bleſſed Saviour in taking our nature upon him, 


and all that he acted, taught, and ſufferod, for 
recovering us more effectually from our ſinful 
and miſerable condition, and bringing us to a 
ſtate of everlaſting perfection and happineſs; 
and from the great goodneſs of appointing the 
holy Spirit of God to be the ſanctifier and guide 
of good men, who is to reſide continually with 
us, to be the principle of ſpiritual life and joy 
in our hearts, to ſupport and comfort us in the 
performance of our duty: -whoever attends to 
this new and wonderful ſcene of divine love 
and goodneſs towards mankind, which the 
goſpel has exhibited to our view, may certainly 


find force enough in it for filing him with all 


the ſentiments of the ſtrongeſt gratitude and 
love towards Almighty God, and our bleſſed 
Saviour, for producing in him the moſt chear- 
ful and univerſal obedience to their will, for 
making him to abound in all the moſt noble 
acts of piety, and in all the inſtances of the moſt 


- generous and ſublime virtue. 


4. The poſitive inſtitutions and external rites 
of Chriſtianity contribute much better to the 
advancement of piety and virtue, than thoſe of 
any other religion have ever done. Something 
of this ſort ſeems to be neceſſary in every reli- 


gion, both for continuing and propagating the 


profeſſion of it, and conveying the doctrines 
and principles of it with a ſtronger and more 
lively impreſſion into the minds of men. But 
the rites and forms of moſt of the religions 
which have been ever known in the world, in- 
ſtead of ſerving the intereſt of true religion, and 


promoting 
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promoting what muſt be the end of that, have 
either had no relation to this purpoſe, or been 
unhappily the means of prejudicing and defeat- _ - 
ing it. This is notoriouſly true of a great part, 
at leaſt, of the religious rites and cuſtoms of the 
Heathens, many of which were altogether 
fooliſh and ridiculous, and ſeveral of them fla- 

rantly impious and immoral. Nor can it be 
Fenied, that the ceremonies and forms of the 
Jews, though originally very well intended, did 
always, by the multiplicity and great variety of 
them, too much ingroſs the minds, and engage 
the attention of that people, and came at laſt to 
ſhut out almoſt all ſolid piety and goodneſs from 
among them. But now the poſitive and ritual 
precepts of Chriſtianity are but few, and re- 
quire nothing but what is very ſimple and eaſy, 
and are all wiſely framed for Feuring the main 
end of the goſpel, and have the moſt direct and 
plain tendency to promote it : for what can be. 
more proper to keep up in our minds a lively 
ſenſe of virtue, and to confirm and ſet us for- 
ward in the practice of it, than to enter our- 
ſelves into the ſociety of Chriſtians, and take 
upon us the profeſſion of the goſpel in an open 
and ſolemn manner ; to meet together at ſtated 
times in religious aſſemblies, for worſhipping 
God by prayer and thankſgiving ; for receiving 
inſtructions in the great duties of our religion, 
and having the principles and motives of. it 
ſtrongly and affectionately inculcated upon us; 
and for commemorating the death of the great 


founder of the goſpel, and the benefits which we 
gy + + obtain 
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obtain by his appearance in the world. Theſe 


Inſtitutions are manifeſtly calculated for raifin 
pious and good diſpoſitions in the hearts of 


men, and we will not attend to them with 
judgment and true devotion, without perceiy- 
ing the great benefit and uſe of them, in ſub- 
duing our irregular defires and inclinations, in 
preſerving us in a divine temper, and making us 
more expert and active in every part of our duty, 

5. Laſtly, the iriſtitution of the goſpel is 


compleated, and perfectly fitted for the purpoſe 


of reforming mankind by its divine ſanction, 
or the confirmation which it receives from the 


- Miracles of our Lord and his apoſtles. The 


religion of our Saviour in this reſpect, ſtands at 
leaſt upon a level with the inſtitution of Moſes, 
and the doctrines of all the moſt famous pro- 
phets of the Old Teſtament, and has a mighty 
advantage above the inſtitutions of the antient 
Heathen legiſlators and philoſophers, whoſe 
doctrines and precepts did indeed, by their own 


light and evidence, inſinuate themſelves into 


ſeveral inquiſitive and free minds; but for want 
of proper methods to propagate them, and a 
proper authority to enforce them, could never 
make any progreſs among the main body of 
men. Indeed the generality of the world have 
naturally ſo much levity and inconſtancy of 
mind, and for the moſt part labour under ſo 
much prejudice and corruption, that it is . 
difficult to fix their attention even on the moi 
noble and important objects, and to bring them 
ſo far as to hear ken to a doctrine which is per- 
fectly 


N 
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fectly pure and holy, and much more to make 
them heartily conſent to it, and live under its 

wer and influence; fo that whoever attempts 
to inſtruct and reform them, and would ex 
any great ſucceſs from his endeavours, muſt find, 
if he can, ſome more powerful means of engaging 
their attention, and influencing their minds, 
than the wiſeſt and juſteſt reaſoning which he 
can uſe with them, will be. Upon this account 
it was that the lawgivers among the Heathens 
endeavoured to found their inſtitutions upon tie 
authority of a divine commiſſion, which they 
knew was a thing that would naturally ſtrike 
the minds of men, and procure the greateſt and 
moſt univerſal reverence to their inſtructions 
and orders. Now what they falſly pretended 
to be, and for the moſt part ſo weakly, that 
none of any tolerable reflection was ignorant of 
the deceit, our Saviour proved that he really 
was: he ſhewed himſelf to be a divine teacher 
and lawgiver, by performing, and enabling his 
apoſtles likewiſe to perform, ſuch mighty works 
in confirmation of his doctrine and precepts, 
as carried the plaineſt marks of the interpoſi- 
tion of heaven, and which no man could be 
ſuppoſed to do, except God was with him; (John 
iii. 2.) which circumſtance muſt make a great 
impreſſion on the minds of all men, and give a 
full conviction, if any thing at all will, even to 
the moſt prejudiced and inconſiderate, of the 
truth of his religion, and the obligation of his 
law, and of the great danger of rejecting and 
diſobeying them ; according to that natural and 
Mt obvious 


— 
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cellent principles, he has inculcated ſuch ſtrong 
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obvious reflection of the apoſtle, How fall xe 
' eſcape if wwe neglect that great ſalvation, which at 


the firſt began to be ſpoken by the Lord, and was 
confirmed unto us by them that heard —— God 


alſa bearing them witneſs, with figns and wwon- 
ders, and with divers miracles — gifts. of the 


this manner has our Saviour carried on 


and perfected the great deſign of his religion; 
thus has he laid a ſure foundation for our prac- 


tiſing all virtue, and afforded us incomparably 


the greateſt advantages for this purpole, that 
were ever granted to mankind ; and if his in- 
ſtitution is not effectual to engage us to righte- 
ouſneſs, it is hardly to be expected that any 
thing will be ſufficient to do it. The goſpel 
has done every thing that is requiſite in a ra- 
tional and moral way, for operating upon the 
minds of men, and determining them to virtue; 
and if after all they will, through a perverſe and 
vicious diſpoſition of heart, reſiſt the force of 


its principles and motives, the ſame will very 


probably make them reſiſt all other means that 
can be uſed for their reformation and amend- 
ment. Our Saviour indeed offers no violence 
to the frame of human nature; he does not by 
mere force compel thoſe to live well, who are 
obſtinately reſolved upon the contrary; but he 
has omitted nothing, that was proper to be 
propoſed in. a wiſe inſtitution, for recovering 
men from their fins, and exciting them to all 
piety and holineſs : he has laid down ſuch ex- 


ar- 
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arguments, he has offered us ſuch great aſſiſt- 
ances for engaging us to our duty, and he has 
confirmed all with ſo high an authority, that if 
we heartily believe his religion, and live under 
its influence, it will undoubtedly be the means 
of raifing us up to the higheſt degrees of good- 
neſs that in this world we can attain to. The 
Chriſtian religion has heretofore been very re- 
markable for producing all manner of virtue 
in thoſe who ſincerely embraced it; and more 
eſpecially upon its firſt appearance, when it was 
better underſtood, and more. firmly believed 
than it uſually is at preſent, it was famous for 
the ſucceſs which it had in raiſing up v 
numbers from the loweſt and moſt 8 
ſtate, to be eminent examples of all good diſ- 
poſitions and actions. And there is certainly 
the ſame efficacy in our religion that ever there 
was for reforming the hearts and manners oſ 
men, if they be but careful to improve it, and 
willing to be governed by it. And if we are 
not reformed by it, the fault is not to be 
charged upon the goſpel, which is an inſtitu- 
tion every way fitted for obliging men to ho- 
lineſs and improving them in it, but upon our- 
ſelves, who do not comply with the deſign of 
this excellent inſtitution, nor ſuffer it to have 
its proper influence upon our minds and our 
converſations. N 
I ſhall now conclude with two or three re- 
flections upon what has been diſcourled, ._ _ 
I. The conſideration of the excellent defign 
of Chriſtianity, and its great uſe and efficacy 
e 


who is really a friend to the cauſe of virtue and 
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for ſupporting the practice of all virtue, may 
moſt juſtly recommend it to the eſteem and af- 


fection of mankind, There is certainly no 


man who has any nobleneſs and generoſity of 
mind, and any regard to the intereſt of man- 
kind, and who knows how much their happi- 
neſs depends upon the purity of their hearts 
and the integrity and goodneſs of their con- 
duct, but muſt heartily approve and value an 
inſtitution which contributes moſt effectually to 
the reformation of the human nature, and the 
adorning men with all excellent and worthy 
Ee The praiſes which have been be- 
ſtowed upon the wiſe inſtitutions of the ancient 
legiſlators, and the ſchemes of the philoſophers 


for reſtraining the evil paſſions of mankind, and 


engaging them to the love and practice of 
virtue, are much more evidently due to the in- 
ſtruction of the goſpel, which greatly ſurpaſſes 


every other inſtitution that has been known in 


the plainneſs and fimplicity of its dectrines, the 
certainty and efficacy of its principles, the ex- 
cellency of its . motives, and in every circum- 
ſtance that has any influence upon the moral 
conduct of men. I do not ſay, that the ex- 
cellent deſign and tendency of the goſpel is 
ſafficient to prove it to be ſtrictly a divine in- 
ſtitution ; for to the making out this point, we 
muſt likewiſe bring in the confideration of the 
miracles that were wrought for the confirmation 
of our religion, which are a direct and ſolemn 
atteſtation of its divinity : but ſurely no one 


the 
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the intereſt of mankind, can ever be an ene 
to Chriſtianity, if he truly underſtands it, and 
reflects upon its molt wiſe and uſeful tendency. 
The intrinfic goodneſs of the goſpel, if it had 
nothing elſe to recommend it, is a juſt founda- 
tion for our entertaining a favourable opinion 
of it, and wiſhing all ſucceſs to itin the world, | 
that it may become the object of every man's 
attention, and the rule by which he directed 
his behaviour. And if this once becomes the 
temper of any one with regard to the Chriſtian 

inſtitution, we need hardly doubt but that a 
ſerious inquiry. into the credibility of thoſe ex- 
traordinary facts, which ſupport and confirm it, 
will make him fully acquieſce in the belief of 

its truth and divine authority. | 

2. We ſhould be very thankful to God for 
the Chriſtian religion, and the great advantages 
which it gives us for leading holy and virtu- 
ous lives. It is a diſtinguiſhing inſtance of the 
divine mercy towards us, that we live under 
this laſt and moſt gracious diſpenſation of God - 
to mankind, which has afforded them ſuch 
vaſtly better helps for forſaking their fins and 
performing, their duty, than were ever given to 
the world before; by means of which we can 
attain to virtue, and the rewards of it, at a much 
eaſier rate than good men who lived under 
either the law of nature alone, or any former 
diſpenſation of revealed religion could have 
done. Our Saviour told his diſciples, that the 
antient patriarchs, and the prophets, and other 
holy men under the Jewiſh diſpenſation, ear- 
neſtly 
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neſtly defired and would have greatly rejoiced 
in thoſe clear diſcoveries and revelations of the 


counſels and will of God, and the great doc- 


trines of religion which he made to the world; 
but it pleaſed God to reſerve them for the pe. 
culiar bleſſings of thoſe who have lived ſince 
the coming of his Son, and the promulgation 
of the goſpel; which was deſigned to ſupply 


the defects of all former revelations and inſti- 


tutions, and to give men the utmoſt advan- 
tages that they will ever attain to in this 
world, for becoming holy and happy. When 
therefore we are partakers of theſe great be- 
nefits, we muſt be extremely ſtupid and in- 
ſenſible if a grateful impteſſion of them does 
not always remain upon our hearts. How 
ſhould we rejoice in the. light which ſhines 


among us! And how ſhould our ſouls mag- 


niſy the Lord, the God of our ſalvation, whi 
hath viſited and redeemed us, and bath raiſed 
up for us a mighty ſalvation, (Luke i. 68, 69, 
74, 75.) that we may eſcape from all the 
ſnares and temptations of our ſpiritual enemies, 
and ſerve him without fear, in holineſs and 
righreouneſs before him, all the days of our © 
Ve. 
25 Let us be careful to depart from ini- 
quity, and to abound in all virtue and holineſs. 
If this is ever to be expected from any men, 
it is certainly to be expected from the pro- 
feſſors of Chriſtianity, who cannot indulge 
themſelves in the leaſt degree or inſtance of 


wickedneſs, without going contrary to the * 
5 
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defign and aim of their religion, and break- 
ing through all the ties which can have any 
force upon reaſonable creatures, and moral 
agents. Thoſe who are in the moſt unhappy 
ſituation for doing their duty, who have their 
lot in the darkeſt and moſt corrupted parts of 
the world, have till ſo much power, and fo 
many advantages from nature and the com- 
mon diſpenſations of Providence for pet form- 
ing it, that they may be juſtly ſaid to be 1, 
out excuſe, whenever they neglect it: but 
what then muſt be the caſe of thoſe Chriſtians, 
who, by being inſtructed in the doctrines and 
principles of the goſpel, have had all the - 
opportunities and advantages, as well as obli- 
gations that any men can have, for becoming 
good and virtuous, and notwithſtanding con- 
tinue impenitent and wicked? They ate plain- 
ly the moſt guilty and inexcuſable of all 
men, and diſcover ſuch a ſtrong bent to vice, 
a heart ſo thoroughly poſſeſſed with the love 
of it, and ſo entirely under its dominion, as 
muſt render them ' moſt hateful in the fight 
both of God and man. If we would in any 
ſort anſwer the obligations which Chriſtianity 
hath laid upon us, and make a proper im- 
provement of the helps which it affords us 
for the practice of virtue, we ſhall not only 
keep ourſelves innocent and free from every 
prevailing ſin, but endeavour to become re- 
markable for all good qualities; we ſhall not 
content ourſelves with any ſmall attainments 
in virtue, but be always forming ourſelves 
4 N upon 
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upon the example of Almighty God, and 


be in a continual progreſs towards the per- 


| 
1 
4 
1 
[i 


fection of goodneſs: we ſhall conſider our, 
ſelves. as deſigned, according to our Saviour's 


fimilitude, to be the light of the world; (Matth. 


v. 14.) as perſons who are to diffuſe an en- 


livening and ſalutary influence, and ſet a bright 
pattern to all around us; who are to adorn 
religion, and recommend it by our conduct 
to the approbation and love of mankind, This 
will be 7 walk worthy of the vocation where- 
with we are called, (Eph. iv. 1.) and to hav 
our converſation ſuch as becometh the goſpel of 


Cbriſt; (Phil. i. 27.) to make our practice 


r a conformity to our notions, and the prin- 
ciples by which we profeſs to be governed. 
And this is the only way in which we can 
make gur profeſſion of Chriſtianity turn to 
any valuable account to us. When our cha- 
racter of Chriſtians is no more than a name, 


it may indeed ſerve for a mark of diſtinction, 


and furniſh us with matter of talk and dif- 
putation, and perhaps ſometimes. be uſeful 
in promoting ſome low worldly deſigns; but 
except it be accompanied with a proportion- 
able behaviour, it will be ſo far from ad- 
vancing our ſpiritual intereſt, and increaſing 
our future happineſs, that with regard to theſe 
we mult ſuffer very greatly upon the account 
of it, according to that , moſt equitable and 
impartial rule of divine judgment, To avhom- 
ſoever much is given, of him much will be re- 


quired; (Luke xi. 47, 48.) in POR 
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of which we are told, that the ſervant who 
knows the will of his Lord, and prepareth not 


"himſelf, neither doth according to his will, fhall 


be beaten with many ſtripes, 
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S E R M O N XVI 


The Tendency of Chriſtianity to pro- 
mote the Happineſs of e! in 
this preſent Life. 


By the Rev. Mr. OkR. 


Luk ix. 56. 


For the Son of Man is not come to deſiroy men's 
lives, but to ſave them. | 


HE occaſion of our Saviour's making this 
declaration, concerning the deſign of his 
coming into the world, was this. As he was 
aſſing through the country of the Samaritans, 
in his way to Jeruſalem, he ſent ſome meſſen- 
gers before him into one of their villages, to 
provide an entertainment for himſelf and his 
attendants ; but the inhabitants knowing him 
to be a Jew, and that he was going to worſhip 


at Jeruſalem, from the rooted enmity and ” 
| tr 


© utterly irreconcilable with the end of m 
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tred which they had to that whole nation, on 
account of ſome. religious differences, refile 
to receive and entertain him. This uncivil and 
inhuman treatment of ſuch an excellent perſon, 
ſo inflamed the ſpirits of James and John, two 
of our Lord's diſciples, that they wanted ho- 
thing but his coplent, to inflict. a moſt ſevere 
and exemplary puniſhment” on the wretches 
who had dared to ,uſe him ſo uworthily And 
baſely. Lord, ſaid they, wilt bed that we 
command fire to come down from heaven, 555 
conſume them, even as Elias did? , The action 
Elijah which. is here referred to, is particularly 


related, 2 Kings chap. i. But pgtwithſtagdity 


the zeal which the diſciples diſcovered" in ik 


motion for the honour of their maſter, and 
notwithſtanding they endeayouted to juſtify 1 
by the authority and example,of Elyah, our 


Saviour was ſo far from approving it, that he 


rejected it with the utmoſt indignation. and 


abhorrence. He turned quick] upon them G 


and rebuked them, ſaying, Le know nos ubat 


FLEET FFY 


* which dictates ſo much inbhumanity and 


** cruelty to you, and how impoſſible it is for 
“ me to comply with your propoſal, ſince it is 


9910 


*« appearing in the world, which is not to do 


the leaſt harm to mankind, but, on the con- 


* tracy, to do them all poſſible good; not only 
* to confer eternal ſalvation upon them in 
. U 2 e another 
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« another world, but to conſult their preſent 
e welfare and happineſs in this; to eſtabliſh 
* human ſociety in peace and good order, and 
te to contribute to the ſecurity, comfort, and 
« true enjoyment of life.” This every one will 
perceive to be our Saviour's meaning, who con- 
liders that he here ſpeaks of his coming to ſave 
men live, in oppoſition to that deſtruction 
Which his diſciples intended to bring upon 
them, which was to have its effect in this pre- 


ſent world. 3 

Now this declaration of our Lord deſerves to 
be well conſidered by us, and will afford us 
Tome. very uſeful leſſons and inſtructions: but 
before I come to take notice of theſe, I ſhall 
firſt illuſtrate and confirm the truth of what our 
Saviour has here aſſerted, or ſhew that he really 
came to conſult the happineſs of mankind in this 
preſent world, and that he has laid a very firm 
foundation for ſecuring and promoting it. 
Before I entet upon the proof of this point, 
T ſhall make this one obſervation ; that it might 
very juſtly be expected, when our Saviour ap- 
peared as a divine meſſenger, and the inſtitutor 
ofa religion which was to be propagated among 
all nations, that, he would have a particular re- 
gard to the peace of the world, and make the 
advancement of it one principal part of his 
concern. It is not to be ſuppoſed, that Al- 
mighty God, who created men out of pute 
goodneſs, and who preſerves them in being, 
that he may communicate to them the effects 
of his benignity ; who has made them with 
capacities and defires of happineſs in this, - 

| _ 
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well as in a future ſtate, and has ſo united them 
together, both by the neceſſity of their condi- 
tion, and the ſocial diſpolitions of their hearts, 
that they muſt mutually contribute to one an- 
other's ſupport and welfare; it is not, I ſay, ta 
be ſuppoſed that he would ſend a perſon into 
the world, to deliver in his name, a law; or 
rule of life to 1nankind, which would take po 
care of them and their intereſts :/ it may very. 
well be preſumed that ſuch an inſtitution 
would be chiefly intended for promoting theig 
happineſs, and that while it elle Qually ſecured 
their greateſt and moſt extenſive happineſs in 
another world, it would likewiſe- provide for 
that part of it Which may be enjoyed by them 
in this. The natural apprehenſions which we 
have of the Deity, lead us very obviouſly to 
conclude, that this muſt be the deſign of every 
revelation and inſtitution of religion which pro- 
ceeds from him; and indeed without this de- 
ſign it would not be poſſible for any revelation 
to engage the attention and favour of mankind. 

Accordingly, when our Lord appeared in the 
character of a prophet ſent by God, he had this 
qualification, which would be naturally ex- 
pected in him, and which was neceſſary to his 
inſinuating himſelf into the favour of men, a 
kind and beneficent intention: he ſoon made it 
appear that the policy of this world was not 
the ſpring of his conduct; that he came not to 
promote any ſelfiſh ends and intereſts of his 
own, but that his deſign was noble and generous, 
and entirely friendly to mankind; not only to 
prepare them far a ſtate. of immortality | in an- 
other world, and to confirm them in the joyful 
93 hope 
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the moderation of all the appetites and paſſions 
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hope of it; but to tender their condition here 
caly and agreeable, to make pleaſure to flow in 
every heart, to diffuſe a ſpirit of peace, har. 
mony, and love through human ſociety, and to 
eſtabliſh the world a ſcene of conſtant ſerenity 
and delight, ſo far as the preſent conſtitution 
and order of things will it it to be ſo. 
This was the true deſign of our Saviour's ap- 

pearing, and the buſineſs which he fincerely 
15 while he converſed upon carth; as 

H fully appear from conſidering, 

I. The nature and tendency of that religion 
which he has inſtituted. | | 

II. The example which he has propoſed to 
the i imitation of all his followers. 

I. Let us confider the nature ad teniiilic 


. of the Chriſtian inſtitution. Whoever reflects 


upon this, muſt ſoon perceive it to be perfect 
well calculated for promoting the preſent in- 
tereſt of men, and making the ſocieties of the 
world flouriſh and proſper. To ſhew how 
truly Chriſtianity is adapted to this purpoſe, let 
us conſider what the things are, on which the 
happineſs of particular men, and that of ſo- 
ciety chiefly depend. It muſt be evident to 


every one upon the leaſt reflection, that the 


_ part of his private happineſs ariſes 
rom a virtuous temper and ſtate of mind, and 
a courſe of actions agreeable to it; from the 
diſpoſitions of reverence, love, gratitude, and 


| ſubmiſſion to the great Author and Governor 


of all things, and truſt in his providence : from 
humanity, juſtice, and kindneſs to men; from 


of 
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of the ſoul, and the keeping them in ſubjection 
to the directions of reaſon” and conſcience. 
Whoever attends to the ſeveral ſorts of pleaſant 
perceptions that he enjoys, will acknowledge; if 
he ſpeaks ingenuouſly, that the pleaſures Which 
he receives from the exerciſe of theſe good diſ- 
politions and affections, ate by far the moſt 


noble and ſatisfying of any with Which he is 


acquainted ; that they affect him in the moſt! 
lively manner, and are ſteady and permanent in 
their nature, and of conſtant uſe to ſupport and 
revive him in any misfortune and adverſities 
which may happen to him in the world; be- 
ſides that they are uſually attended with the 
other moſt valuable comforts and pleaſures of 
life. It is likewiſe evident that the greateſt 
happineſs of ſociety proceeds from the virtue 
and good conduct of men; particularly from 
their being well- affected towards the public, 
and employing the ſeveral talents, powers, and 
advantages which they may be poſſeſſed of, for 
promoting the common good ; from the ma- 
giſtrates Rang and executing wiſe and right- 
eous laws, and the ſubjects paying a juſt reſpect 
to lawful authority, and contributing chearfully 
to the neceſſary ſupport of the government and 
conſtitution; Rom the diligence and induſtry of 
men in the buſineſs of an honeſt calling, from 
their obſerving the maxims of truth, juſtice; 
meekneſs, compaſſion and charity, in their con- 
verſation and dealings with one another, and 
their performing readily all the ſocial and reative 
duties of life. Both reaſon and experience 
Ta aſſure 
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aſſure us, that theſe are the things from whence 
the public happineſs directly and immediately 
flows, and that they will never fail to make a 
ſociety flouriſh: in proſperity and glory, Now 
when this is conſidered, it will be very eaſy to 
ſhew.the Tendency of the Chriſtian religion ta 
promote the preſent Happineſs of men, and the 
peace and welfare of this world, For let any 
one read the goſpel with the leaſt attention and 
impartiality, and he, muſt needs ſee that the 
great deſign and buſineſs of it is to preſs and 
inculcate all thoſe virtues which are the ſources 
both of private and public happineſs ; that it 
ſtrictly enjoins all the branches of piety to- 
wards God, an awful veneration of his majeſty, 
ſtrong love and gratitude for his mercies, per- 
fect reſignation to his will, and a firm confi- 
dence in his power and goodneſs ; that it indiſ- 
penſably requires an exact performance of all 
the duties of juſtice, faithfulneſs, compaſſion, 
and, goodneſs towards men, and will not allow 
us to gratify our private deſires and inclinations 
in any inſtances to the prejudice and detriment 
of others; that it inſiſts particularly upon thoſe 
duties and virtues, the practice of which affects 
the order and happineſs of the public; requir- 
ing magiſtrates to provide for the ſafety and 
welfare of the communities in which they go- 
vern, by a ſteady and impartial adminiſtration of 
Juſtice ; and ſubjects to honour and obey ma- 
giſtrates as perſons ſet over them for their good, 
and to ſupport and aſſiſt them in the juſt ex- 
* ecution ot their offices, and in maintaining the 
8 harmony 
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harmony and order of ſociety ; commanding all 
men to fulfil the duties of their. ſeveral rela- 
tions; to be laborious and diligent in their call. 
ings, that inſtead of being burthenſome to the 
community, they may have wherewithal to 
communicate to the neceſſities of the indigent. 
members of it; to be perfectly honeſt, true, 
and equitable in all their commerce and inter- 
courſe in the world, to cultivate a ſpirit of har- 
mony, meekneſs, forgiveneſs, condeſcenfion, 
and univerſal benevolence ; not to confine their 
good-will to any one party or denomination, 
but 70 do good, as they have opportunity, to all; 
and to be ready to ſacrifice every private intereſt, 
even life itſelf, for the common benefit and in- 
tereſt of their brethren. This 1s the conſtant 
ſtrain and tenor of our holy religion ; theſe are 
the things which it inculcates moſt affection- 
ately we earneſtly upon us, and on which it 
lays the greateſt ſtreſs; aſſuring us that they 
are eſſential to true religion, the very life and 
end of it, and the marks by which we ſhall be 
known to be Chriſtians; that they are the moſt 
acceptable ſervices that we can poſſibly offer to 
Almighty God, and far more pleaſing to him 
than any of the inſtituted parts of his own 
worſhip ; and that they muſt be performed by 
us as ever we would anſwer the obligations 
which the infinite love of God, and of our 
bleſſed Saviour hath laid upon us, and as ever 
we would be entituled to the favour of God 
and the happineſs of another world. This is 
what every one who looks into the New Teſta- 
ment, muſt know to be a juſt account of the 
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nature and deſign of the Chriſtian religion; 
and conſequently, that it is entirely contrived 
for the benefit of the world; that it has the 
laineſt Tendency to promote the Happineſs, 
th of every man confidered rarticaliy in 


| himſelf, and of all men in general as united to- 


gether in ſociety. Indeed the goſpel is ſo ap- 
parently calculated for raiſing and cheriſhing a 
ſpirit of univerſal love and goodneſs in man- 
kind; it abounds ſo much in precepts, exhorta- 
tions, and motives to the exerciſe of patience, 
temperance, meekneſs, forbearance, forgive- 
neſs, charity, and ſuch virtues as contribute 
moſt immediately and effectually to the peace 
and proſperity of the world, that ſome have 
accuſed it upon this very ſcore, as if by inſiſting 
fo much upon theſe virtues, it diſpirited and 
infeebled the minds of men, and rendered them 


uncapable of great and heroick actions: this 


objection migit certainly be ſhewn to ſtand 
upon a very falſe foundation, were it neceflary 


here to enter into a confutation of it ; but all 


that I intend by mentioning it, is only to obſerve 
that even in the judgment of thoſe who bear 
no good-will to Chriſtianity, it appears to be a 
moſt good-natured and benevolent inſtitution, 


which intends to calm and ſoften the paſſions 
and tempers of men, to remove every fierce and 


cruel quality out of their nature, and to make 
them all mild and gentle, peaceable and kind, 
and to take pleaſure in nothing ſo much as in 


promoting one another's happineſs, 


II. It will farther appear that our Saviour 
deſigned to promote the peace and happineſs of 
| ' mankind 
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mankind in this preſent world, from conſider- 
ing that example which he has-propoſed to the 
imitation of his followers. It muſt be evident 
to any one who confiders the life of our bleſſed 
Lord, as deſcribed in the hiſtory of the goſpel, 
that he was not only innocent and inoffenſive, 
but moſt uſeful and beneficent in his converſa- 
tion; that he acquitted himſelf perfectly well 
as a member of ſociety,” and a citizen of the 
world. His behaviour was, in this reſpect, 
entirely conformable to the doctrine which he 
delivered, being full of obedience and ſubmiſ- 
ſion to the juſt orders of the government under 
which he lived, and of juſtice, meekneſs, pa- 
tience, forbearance, compaſſion, and charity to 
all makind : our Saviour was particularly care- 
ful to-give no offence to the governing powers, 
and did indeed more than was ſtrictly incum- 
bent on him to approve himſelf a peaceable 
and good ſubject; as is plain in the caſe of his 
working a miracle for the payment of certain 
tribute-money, to which he was not liable. 
And as to his ordinary conduct in life, nothing 
could be more patient and forgiving, more gen- 
tle and condeſcending, 'more full of humanity 
and goodneſs, than it was. Though our Lord 
was expoſed to all ſorts of evil treatment, and 
was more abuſed and injured than any perſon 
that ever was in the world, yet he never diſco» 
vered any thing of a malicious or revengeful 
diſpoſition ; he had indeed a very lively ſenſe 
of the indignities and abuſes which were offer- 
ed to him; but he never rendered evil for evil, 
or railing for railing; on the contrary, he 
expreſſed 
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expreſſed the greateſt good- will to his enemies, 
by endeavouring to correct their tempers and 
reclaim them from their wickedneſs, and by 
praying heartily to God for their forgiveneſs, 
Though he was in ſuch poor and mean circum- 
ſtances in the world, that it was not poſſible for 


him; in a natural and human way, to relieve the 


outward diſtreſſes of the miſerable objects; that 
he every where met with, yet he failed not to 
make + uſe of his divine power for ſupplying 
this deficiency, and was daily employed in 
working miracles for feeding the hungry, for 
opening the eyes of the blind, for . reſtoring 
ſtrength to the lame, and a power of hearing 
and ſpeaking to the deaf and dumb, and for 
healing all ſort of ſickneſs and infirmities among 
the people: beſides that he imparted more va- 
luable bleſſings than any relating to the body, 
to all who attended upon him, wiſe, inſtruc- 
tions, diſcreet and free reproofs, and earneſt 
perſuaſives to every thing that has a tendency 
to make the mind happy both in this, and in a 
future ſtate. In theſe good works our Lord 
continually employed himſelf from the time of 


his appearing publickly in the world; and in 


couragements and hindrances to the exerciſe 


them he took ſo much delight, that not all the 
ungrateful uſage which he met with, nor the 
perverſe conſtructions which were put upon his 
moſt generous and uſeful actions, nor all the 
hatred, rage, and perſecution which he: fore- 
ſaw, his perſevering in his good deſigns would 
unavoidably draw upon him, could divert him 
from them: notwithſtanding theſe great diſ- 


of 
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of benevolence, our bleſſed Saviour, according 
to the 1 character which one of the ſa- 


cred hi 


orians gives of him, went about doing 


good, (Acts x. 38.) ſeeking for opportunities of 


conferring his benefits, and readily laying hold 
on all that offered. This was the conduct of 
the founder of our religion ; this is the pattern 
which he has propoſed to his diſciples, and 
which he has obliged them all to follow, telling 
them, that he had given them an example, that 
they ſhould do as he had done, (John xiii. 13.) that 
they muſt learn of bim who was meek and Imoly 


in heart, (Matth. xi. 29.) and that they muſt love 


one another as he has loved them, John xii, 34. 


And from hence it is moſt evident that our Lord 


did truly conſult the peace and welfare of this 


world, fince he not only made the promo- 


ting them the conſtant concern and buſineſs of 


his life, but has engaged his followers to make 


it the buſineſs of their lives alſo, by the influ- 


ence of his amiable example. 


Having thus ſufficientiy illuſtrated the truth 
of our Saviour's aſſertion, concerning his coming 
to promote the welfare and happineſs of this 
world, I proceed now to draw ſome uſeful leſ- 


| ſons and inferences from what has been diſ- 


courſed. 

1. We may ſee what great reaſon there is 
for approving and valuing the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, which is ſo entirely calculated for the 
benefit and intereſt of the world. Great is the 
difference between the religion of our Saviour, 
and the religions which prevail in many places 
of the world, which inſtead of contributing to 
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the caſe and comfort of their profeſſors, engage 


them to the obſervance of many burthenſome 


ſuperſtitions, and fill their minds with torment- 
ing paſſions, and diſquieting fears; and which, 
inſtead of promoting the public good, tend to 
the deſolation of countries, and to the introdu- 
cing great confuſion and miſery into civil ſo- 
ciety : this is too plainly the tendency of moſt of 
the falſe religions which are at this day admit- 
ted in the world; which conſideration myſt 
certainly make theſe religions. the averſion of 
every wiſe and good man. Nothing like this 
can be objected againſt the doctrine of our 
bleſſed Saviour, which is altogether pure and 
peuccable, (James iii. 17.) and has the kindeſt 
influence on the affairs of mankind and of ſo- 
ciety; which intends to ſubdue all thoſe evil 


appetites and paſſions, from whence the greateſt 


part both of the private uneaſineſſes, and pub- 


lic confuſions and diſturbances which are in the 


world proceed, and to form ſuch a ſtrong tem- 
per of goodneſs in men, as muſt produce a great 
deal of pleaſure, not only to the perſons who 
poſſeſs it, but to all to whom their influence 


may extend; and which, if the end of it were 


but ſincerely and univerſally complied with, 
would ſettle and confirm the whole world in a 


ſtate of univerſal juſtice, peace, love, and hap- 


pineſs. This is the true deſign and tendeney 


of our teligion, which may very juſtly recom- 


mend it to the approbation and favour of the 
world: it is indeed unaccountable that any who 

are really friends to the cauſe of virtue, and the 

Intereſts of mankind, ſhould ever oppoſe an in- 
I f ſtitution, 
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ſtitution, the great deſign of which is ſo -evi- 
dently benevolent and uſeful: though the in- 
ttinſie goodneſs of Chriſtianity is not ſufficient 
to prove it to be properly an inſtitution from 
heaven, yet this may, at leaſt, incline men to 
entertain a favoutable opinion of it, and to with 
well to it; this may prevent their taking up 
any groundleſs prejudices againſt it, and much 
more their uſing any diſhoneſt arts, Which yet 
have ſometimes been-uſed, for overthrowing it: 
this conſideration may rather prepoſſeſs them in 
' favour of the goſpel], and make them with: to 
ſee the truth and divinity of it made out to the 
conviction of every one, and to encourage all 
men to receive it, and to form their conduct 
according to its directions. Thus it may be 
thought that we ſhall! be affected with reſpect 
to the Chriſtian religion, upon a bare view of 
its excellent nature and beneficial- tendency: 
not that we are to look upon Chriſtianity only 
as a uſeſul ſcheme of philoſophy, or merely as 
the inſtitution of a man, who intended to do 
good in the world, which is all: the, account 
that: ſome perſons are willing to make of it; 

for beſides its containing a moſt pure and he- 
nevolent doctrine, Which to a well. diſpoſed 
mind muſt be its great commendation, it has 
moteover been confirmed by ſuch extraordinary 
works, as ſufficiently declare it to be of a hea- 
venly and divine original. The evidence. for 
this is ſo clear and full, that it will hardly fail 
to ſatisfy all men who examine it with due 
attention and impartiality, and determine them 
* 
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to embrace the goſpel, not only as containirfg 
wiſe inſtructions for the good conduct of life, 
but as a law enjoined upon them by the 
[higheſt and moſt unqueſtionable authority. 
2. It follows from what has been ſaid, that 
the confuſions and miſchiefs which Chriſtia- 
"nity has occaſioned in the world, and the 
ambitious and factious defigns which have been 
carried on under the cover of it, are not to 
be charged as natural conſequences from it, 
or any principle which it contains. It is cer- 
tain, that the holy and benevolent inſtitution 
of the goſpel, has not univerſally produced 
its true and proper effects in the minds of 
men: it is far from having been always the 
means of ſubduing the fierceneſs of their tem- 
pers, of reconciling their differences, and unit- 
ing them in the bonds of friendſhip, charity, 
and peace: it has often proved, on the con- 
trary, the occaſion of the bittereſt hatreds and 
- animoſities, and of filling the world with all 
the deadly effects of party-rage, violence, and 
- cruelty. It would be an unneceſſary, as it is 
an ungrateful work, to reckon up the per- 
- ſecutions and barbarities, even of Chriſtians 
- againſt Chriſtians, upon pretence of defending 
their common religion, or ſomething which 
has been thought to relate to it; many in- 
ſtances of which have been extremely horrid 
and ſhocking, not only inconſiſtent with the 
moſt obvious deſign of the goſpel, but with all 
the principles of natural juſtice and humanity. 


Theſe are things which are very well * 
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both to the friends and adverſaries of the Chri- 
ſtian religion; and indeed there are too many 
inſtances of them to be obſerved in almoſt every 
countty, where this religion is profeſſed at this 
very day. It was with reſpect to theſe events that 
our Lord declared that he came not to ſend peace 
upon earth, but a ſword; (Matth. x. 34.) that is, 
that the conſequence of his appearing -in the 
world, would not be the eſtabliſhment of that 
univerſal quiet and harmony-which his religion 
was intended to introduce; but that this very reli- 
gion, which is ſo meek and charitable, would 
often, dy the perverſe humours and paſſions 
of mankind, be turned into an engine of the 
greateſt ſtrifes, diviſions, and cruelties. But 
whatever the diſtractions and miſeries which» 
have happened in the world upon occaſion of 
Chriſtianity” s coming into it may have been, 
it is certain, that the guilt of them can ne- 
ver be juſtly fixed upon it; they are none of 
its fruits or productions, nor is it any more to 


be blamed for them, than philoſophy, civil 


government, or any of the moſt wiſe and uſeful 
inſtitutions of men, are to be blamed for the 
evils, to which, contrary to their on deſign 
and tendency, they have been made ſubſervient. 
If there was any thing in the nature of the 
Chriſtian inſtitution which led to confuſion, 
or to diſturb and imbroil mankind, it would be 
meet that it ſhould bear the reproach of itz 
but when nothing like this can be pretended, 
when juſt the reverſe of it is true, when every 
Vor. I. E thing 
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thing in the goſpel conſpires moſt evidently 


to the general peace and happineſs of the world, 
ſurely none who judge equitably, and as they 
would judge in caſes exactly parallel, will ever 


condemn the religion of our Saviour, only for 


its being uſed as a cover to ſuch perſecutions, 


cruelties, and inhumanities, as are utterly repug- 
nant to the whole nature and deſign of it. With 


thoſe who thoroughly conſider things, it will 
perhaps be an argument in favour of the goſ- 
pel, that men have been always ſo willing to 
draw it in, for ſheltering deſigns which they 
knew they could not well accompliſh without 
the influence of its name and authority; but 


none can juſtly accuſe it, only becauſe it has 


been abuſed, and made the inſtrument of pro- 
moting projects, which above all things it con- 
demns and abhors. 

3. From what has been diſcourſed we may 


learn how utterly irreconcileable with Chriſtia- 


nity all thoſe doctrines and principles are, 
which are prejudicial to the intereſts of man- 
kind, which tend either to deſtroy, or leſſen 
the happineſs of human ſociety. And of this 
ſort of doctrines there have been, and are too 
many received among almoſt all profeſſions 
of Chriſtians, and more eſpecially among thoſe 
of the church of Rome, -to the great reproach 


of the goſpel, and infinite prejudice and harm 


of the world. Such, for inſtance, is the doc- 
trine which teaches men, under the notion of 
following a ſtricter courſe of piety, and leading 
a more ſublime and fpiritual life, to withdraw 
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from the world, and all the common concerns 
of life, and to give themſelves up entirely to 
the exerciſes of meditation, reading, and de- 
votion ; the conſequence of which has been 
the rendering vaſt multitudes of people, not 
only inſignificant, and uſeleſs, but very expen- 
five and burthenſome to ſociety. Of the ſame 
kind more notoriouſly is the doctrine of pro- 
pagating religion by external force, which has 
been often put in practice, not only to the 
laying ſome negative diſcouragements and 
ſmaller hardſhips upon men, but to the ſubver- 
fion of all their moſt important privileges and 
rights; to the violation of all the order and 
peace of the public, to the committing of the 
moſt horrid outrages and cruelties, and the 
turning whole countries into fields of blood. 
And of the fame nature and tendency are the 
doctrines concerning the ſupremacy of the 
Pope, and the privileges which belong to 
him even in the higheſt temporal matters, the 
depoling of princes, the giving away their 
dominions, and abſolving ſubjects from their 
allegiance ; and the ſpiritual powers which he 
and other eccleſiaſtical perſons have pretended ' 
to, of ſhutting up and opening the kingdom 
of heaven, of binding and looſing, and of 
retaining and remitting fins authoritatively; 
which, according to their genuine and true 
meaning, amount to nothing leſs than the 
putting men into a ſtate of ſalvation, or dam 
nation, as they pleaſe: which doctrines have 
like wiſe been the ſource of great commotions, 
confuſions, and calamities, in many nations. 

os X 2 Theſe 
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Theſe pernicious tenets are quite the reverſe of 
the righteous and merciful principles of the 
goſpel, . and fo far as they take effect, entirely 
deſtructive of the deſign of it: nothing there- 
fore can be more groſly abſurd and ſhamefully 
inexcuſable, than for any to embrace and act 
agreeably to ſuch doctrines, and at the ſame 
time to make a profeſſion of the Chriſtian re- 
lig ion. The perſons who do this, may pretend, 
ir they pleaſe, a more than, ordinary zeal for 
religion; orthey may appropriate it tothemſelves, 
and allow no ſhare of it to any others, which 
is What they of the church of Rome do; but 


while they act in ſuch direct oppoſition to the 


great and evident deſign of the goſpel, every one 
of the leaſt conſideration muſt ſee the vile hy- 
pocriſy and impudence of their pretences, and 


that the ſpirit which really actuates them, is as 


different as can be from any thing which could 
be infuſed into them by Chriſtianity. * 

4. Laſtly, From what has been {aid, we may 
ſee how much it ſhould be the concern and 
buſineſs of every one of us to promote the hap- 


pineſs of our fellow-creatures, and to do good in 


the world. This is a thing which the inſtincts 
and ſuggeſtions of nature incline us to, and 11 is 
what religion moſt firmly binds upon us: in- 
deed the only way of approving ourlelves — 
and good Chriſtians, is to cultivate a temper of 
univerſal juſtice, meekneſs, and benevolence, 
and to lay out ourſelves to be as uſeful as our 
capacities and ſtations will admit of. There 
are ſome, I know, who i imagine that they can 


ſallicieatly diſcharge the obligations, which re- 
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ligion lays upon them with reſpect to mankind, 
by being barely juſt and honeſt, and abſtaining 
from all pofitive wrongs and injuries; or that 
they can, perhaps, attain to the end of religion, 
without practiſing any moral and ſocial virtues 
at all, looking upon certain points of faith, and 
a great zeal in defending theſe, and a punctual 
attendance upon the external forms and inſti- 
tutions of devotion, as the only things of mo- 
ment, and as the very height and perfection of 
Chriſtianity. But theſe are ſuch groſs miſtakes, 
that it is hardly to be ſuppoſed that men can fall 
into them, without at leaſt a very criminal neg- 
ligence and inattention. According to the moſt 
obvious notions, which both reaſon and revela- 
tion give us of religion, it is intended for the 
benefit of the world, for making mankind live 
ſo, as to be both happy in themſelves, and kind 
and beneficent to one another; and. this effect 
it will certainly produce in us, if we duly attend 
to it, and are governed by its authority. 
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HEB. ii. 3, 4. 

How ſhall wwe eſcape, if we neglect ſo great ſalva- 
tion, which at the firſt began to be ſpoken by the 
Lord, and was confirmed unto us by them that 
heard him ; God alſo bearing them witneſs, both 
with figns and wonders, and with. divers mi- 
racles and gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, according to 
bis own Will? 


HESE words contain an account, how 
- utterly inexcuſable all men are, who 
negle& the ſalvation of the goſpel : either by 
tejecting it through unbelief, when offered 2 
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them, or by living unworthily of it, after they 

have pretended to embrace it. Many confi-« 

derations there are, which highly aggravate the 


fault of ſuch perſons as contemptuouſly neglect 
the propoſal of a favour, which 'tis both their 


duty and their greateſt intereſt to accept; and 


many circumſtances make them more and more 
inexcuſable, and juſtly to deſerve the ſevereſt 
puniſhment, for their ingratitude and contempt. 
The intrinfic goodneſs and excellency of the 
thing itſelf, which they deſpiſe and neglect; 
the great value, the neceſſity, and ſingular im- 
nce of it; the exceeding great benefit, 
which, by being duly received, it would bring 
along with it, and the extreme evils which are 
conſequent upon the neglect of it: the power 
and authority, the greatneſs and goodneſs of the 
perſon, whoſe favour we make light of ; our 
ſubjection to him and dependence upon him, 
as our abſolute Governor; or our obligations to 
him, as our greateſt benefactor : the dignity. 
and excellency of the perſon, by whoſe inter- 
ſition the benefit is procured, and by whom 
it is conveyed or ſent to us: the great difficul- 
ties that were neceſſary to be undergone. in or- 
der to obtain it, or the great coſt that was re- 
-quiſite to purchaſe it; the ſtrength and clear- 
neſs of the evidence, and the number and 
greatneſs of the proofs, made uſe of to aſſure us 
of the certainty of it: all theſe are circum- 


ſtances which greatly increaſe our obligation, - 


to accept with thankfulneſs the advantage pro- 
poſed, to make that due uſe of it for which it 
was conferred, and be influenced by it in all the 
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actions of our lives. And if we neglect or 
© deſpiſe it, or behave ourſelves ill or unworthily 
under it, all the ſame circumſtances do highly 
aggravate our guilt, render us very inexcuſable, 
and make us juſtly to deſerve the ſevereſt of 
5 for our ingratitude and contempt. 
To reject that, which in the nature of the thing 
itſelf, is of the higheſt excellency and intrinſick 
goodneſs, is a mark of the greateſt depravity 
and corruption of manners. To deſpiſe that, 
which is of the laſt and utmoſt importance to 
us; on the due receiving, or on the neglecting 
whereof, depends the greateſt happineſs or the 
extremeſt miſery our nature is capable of ; 
is the greateſt folly and ſtupidity imaginable. 
To diſobey the commands of our Supreme 
Governor, whoſe power is abſolute, and his 
authority uncontroulable, is the higheſt inſo- 
lence; and to oppoſe the will of our greateſt 
benefactor, is the baſeſt ingratitude : to flight 
and reject a gracious propoſal of mercy, pro- 
cured for us by the interpoſition, and conveyed 
to us by the hands, of a perſon of the arr 
"dignity and excellency, and who was likewiſe, 
in order thereunto, neceſſarily to condeſcend 
and ſubmit to undergo great ſufferings and in- 
dignities, is the higheſt degree of perverſeneſs 
poſſible. And to withſtand and not be con- 
Vinced by ſuch proofs, as both in number, 
ſtrength, and clearneſs, are the beſt and greateſt 
evidence that can be expected or in reaſon 
deſired, is the utmoſt obſtinacy, and moſt in- 
excuſable and wilful oppoſition to truth. Now 


a theſe aggravating circumſtances attend the 
8 rejecting, 
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rejecting, or (which is the very ſame thing) 
the diſobeying the goſpel; and they are moſt 
of them contained in theſe words of the apoſtle, 
How ſhall wwe eſcape, if we neglect ſo great ſal- 
vation, which at the firſt began to be ſpoken by the 
Lord, and was confirmed unto us by them that 
heard bim; God alſo bearing them witneſs, both 
with figns and wonders, and with divers miracles 
and gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, according to bis own 
2070“ ,? In the words, ie „ 
iſt, Here is the intrinſick goodneſs and ex- 
cellency of the thing itſelf, which wicked men 
reject, intimated as a juſt ground why they 
ſhould not eſcape unpuniſhed. It is in itſelf 
or in its own nature a great ſalvation ; a ſalva- 
tion from ſin and miſery, from the power and 
tyranny of the devil, and from the puniſhmen 
of death. | 
Adly, Here is a great aggravation of the fin 
of rejecting the goſpel, in that it is a ſalvation 
not only great in itſelf, but alſo offered unto us 
by expreſs revelation from God himſelf. 
3dly, Here is the dignity and excellency of 
the perſon, by and through whom this ſal va- 
tion is propoſed to us ; mentioned as a farther - 
aggravation of the fin of rejecting it; It was af 
the firſt begun to be ſpoken by the Lord. PF 
Athly, and laſtly, The ſtrength and clear- 
neſs of the evidence, and the number and great- 
neſs of the proofs, made uſe of to aſſure us 
of the truth and certainty of the goſpel, is of all 
others the higheſt aggravation of the guilt of 


thoſe who neglect or diſobey it; and that which 
of 


4 
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of all other circumſtances renders them the 
moſt utterly inexcuſable : God al bearing them 
witneſs, both with figns and wonders, and with 
divers mirgcles and gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, ac- 
cording to bis own will, The principal and 
moſt remarkable of all which ſigns and won- 
ders, being that plentiful effuſion of the Holy 
Spirit upon the apoſtles, which we this day 
commemorate; I ſhall therefore be very bricf 
upon all the former heads. 

iſt, Here is the intrinſick goodneſs and ex- 
cellency of the thing itſelf, which wicked men 
reject; intimated as a juſt ground why they 
ſhould not eſcape unpuniſhed. It is in itſelf a 
great ſalvation ; a ſalvation from fin and mi- 
ſery, from the power and tyranny of the devil, 
and from the puniſhment of death. Sin, in its 
own nature, even ſeparate from the conſidera- 
tion of its being an obſtinate diſobeying the 
revealed will of God, is in itſelf utterly unrea- 
ſonable and inexcuſable : tis acting in oppoſi- 
tion to the known reaſon and proportion of 
things; contrary to that eternal order and 
equity, which God has. eſtabliſhed in the origi- 
nal conſtitution of nature; oppoſite to the light 
of reaſon, the dictates of conſcience, the un- 
prejudiced judgment of our own minds, the 
agreeing opinion of all wiſe and good men, nay 
and even of bad men themſelves too; contrary 
to all our natural notions. and apprehenſions of 
the attributes and will of God; deſtructive. to 
the public welfare and happineſs of mankind, 
the health of our own bodies, the peace of 


our 
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our minds, and the ſupport of our good name 
and reputation amongſt wiſe and reaſonable 
men: tis a ſubjecting our reaſon to vile af- 
fections, to inordinate and brutiſh appetites, 
to diſorderly and ungoverned paſſions ; which 
is the greateſt and the worſt ſlavery in the 
world ; to ſee and approve what is good, and 
yet not be able to prevail with ourſelves to 
practiſe it; to be ſenſible of the deſtructive 
conſequences of fin, and yet, throughtheſtrength 
of evil habits, continue under the power and 
dominion of it ; to feel ourſelves deprived of 
our preſent happineſs, and of our beſt hopes of 
all that is to come, and yet continue in the 
practice of ſuch vices, as are the only cauſes of 
all this miſery : this is evidently the 
miſery, and moſt flaviſh bondage that can be. 
Now to have a way propoſed to us, of being 
delivered from this body of fin, into the glo- 
rious liberty of the children of God; to have a 
method laid before us, of being reſcued from 
this miſery, and put into a way of ſecuring 
both our preſent happineſs and that which 1s 
to come: this is the offer of a great ſalvation; 
this whoever ſhall neglect, is abſolutely in- 
excuſable, and juſtly deſerves to fall into that 
miſery, from which he would not accept a 
deliverance. The light of nature itſelf directs 
us thus far, and that which all true philoſophy 
pretended to, was to convince men of the rea- 
ſonableneſs and neceflity of endeavouring, by 
all the helps of reaſon and natural religion, 
to deliver themſelves from this bondage and 
flavery of fin. The goſpel propoſes to us an 
| infinitely 
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infinitely more effectual way of obtaining this end, 
than any philoſophy under the light of nature 

was ever able to do; ſhewing us moſt clearly 


the heinous nature of fin, and the dreadful con- 


ſequences of it; all the obligations of our 
duty in a more clear and particular manner, 
and the infinite advantage of complying with 
them; the true expiation of ſin, and the cer- 
tainty of our repentance: being acceptable in 
the ſight of God, and effectual to obtain par- 
don; and affording us ſufficient | helps and 
aſſiſtances, to enable us to perform what it re- 
uires of us, in order to our future and eternal 
happineſs. This is, in the nature of the thing 
itſelf, a great ſalvation; and the neglecting. of 
which, (even ſeparate from the conſideration 
of the particular diſhonour done to God by re- 
jecting an immediate revelation of his will) is 
intrinſically in itſelf a moſt inexcuſable neg- 
le&, and juſtly deſerving the ſevereſt of puniſh- 
ments. | SH 
But then, 2dly, This further conſideration, 
that the goſpel is an expreſs and poſitive re- 
velation of the will of God, is a very high ag- 
gravation of the ſin of neglecting ſo great a ſal- 
vation. He that deſires not to be delivered 
from the dominion of fin, and has no thirſt 
after a life of righteouſneſs, for that very reaſon 
deſerves not to be ſaved from the puniſhment 
of fin, and is in his nature unqualified for the 
rewards of holineſs, But when to this choice 
of wickedneſs there is added moreover a direct 
contempt of God ; when God has declared to 


men his will by an immediate revelation, and 
confirmed 


y 
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confirmed the obligations of nature by his po-—- 
fitive command; when he has offered us par- 
don upon our ſincere repentance, and vouch- 
ſafed us the aſſiſtance of his ſpirit to enable us 
to perform it, and promiſed us eternal life upon 
our performance of it, and has obliged us to 
accept this ſalvation under pain of the ſevereſt 
penalties; the wrath of God being now moſt 
expreſly revealed from heaven againſt all un- 
godlineſs and unrighteouſneſs of men; after all 
this, to continue ſtill to deſpiſe ſo great ſalva- 
tion, is adding rebellion to our ſin, and with a 
high hand exalting ourſelves againſt God; tis 
an avowed deſpiſing and contemning his autho- 
rity, and expreſly declaring that we vil not 
bave him to reign over us. If therefore ſinning 
barely againſt the law of nature, was ſufficient 
to conſign men to unavoidable deſtruction, 
how ſhall we eſcape if we continue to fin both 
againſt nature and revelation? If the ſervant 
that knew not his Lord's will, was yet to be 
beaten with ſtripes, becauſe he did things in 
themſelves worthy of ſtripes; how much more 
| ſeverely muſt they expect to be puniſhed, who 
do the ſame things in direct oppoſition to the 
expreſs will and known command of their 
maſter? This was the reaſon why God pu- 
niſhed the fins of his own people the Jews, 
with greater ſeverity than thoſe of the Heathen: 
And ſo now in like manner, whereas he times 
of ignorance God winked at, as the apoſtle ex- 
preſſes it, Acts xvii. 30. that is, he was leſs 


ſtrict and ſevere with men before the revelation 
Nr | « "of 


— 
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of 'the Fabel ; now, on the contrary, under 
pain of his ſevereſt diſpleaſure, he peremptorily 


commands all men every where to repent, 


there being no excuſe left, nothing that can 
alleviate their condemnation, if men, after that 
the cleareſt light is come into the world, will 
ſtill obſtinately continue in their works of dark- 
neſs. SIT 
3dly, The dignity and excellency of the per- 
fon, by and through whom this great ſalvation 
is propoſed to us, is a further aggravation of 
the fin of rejecting it. It as at firſt begun to 
be ſpoken by the Lord; that is, as the fame 
apoſtle expreſſes it in the foregoing chapter, 
God who at fundry times and in divers manners, 


ſpake in time paſt unto the fathers by the pro- 
 phets, bath in theſe laſt days ſpoken unto us by his 


Son. The deni of the perſon, by whoſe in- 
terpoſition any favour is procured, and by 
whom it is tranſmitted, ſhows both the great- 
neſs and importance of the thing itſelf, and 
the love and condeſcenſion of the original 
author of it; and the neglecting it in this caſe, 
implies not only folly, inſolence, and rebellion, 
but moreover, the greateſt obſtinacy alſo, which 
no authority can prevail over; and the baſeſt 
ingratitude, which no kindneſs or condeſcen- 
ſion can overcome: which therefore whoſoever 
is guilty of, muſt be confeſſed moſt juſtly to 
Jelerve: the ſevereſt of puniſhments. "This 


(the ingratitude of rejecting a mercy, offered 
with ſo much love and condeſcenfion, by the 
hands of a perſon of ſo great dignity) is what 

of our 
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our Saviour compelled the Jews to acknow- 
ledge, and made them condemn themſelves for 
it with their own mouths, in the parable of 
the houtholder, St. Matth. xxi. 33. who bav- 

ing planted a vineyard, and let it out to huſband- 
men, firſt ſent his ſervants to receive the fruits 
of it ; and when the huſbandmen had refiſted and 
lain the ſervants, be afterwards ſent his own ſort 
to them, ſaying, Surely they will reverence my 
ſon ; but him alſo they reſiſted and flew : Where- 
upon when our Saviour appealed to the Pha- 
riſees themſelves, to judge what it was fit for 
the lord of the vineyard to do unto thoſe —_ 
men; they immediately replied, He will miſer- 
ably deflroy thoſe wicked men, and let out his 
vineyard unto other buſbandmen, which ſhall ren- 
der him the fruits im their ſeaſons : unwarily 
paſſing a juſt ſentence againſt themſelves ; that 
for rejecting the goſpel preached by Chriſt 
himſelf, they deſerved a ſeverer condemnation; 
than their fathers who had before rejected the 
preaching and admonitions of the prophets. 
The ſame argument is uſed by the apoſtle, in 
the words immediately preceding the text; IF 
tbe word, ſaith he, ſpoken by angels was fled- 
faſt, and every rraifrefion and diſobedience re- 
cei ved a juſt recompence of reward, how ſhall aue 
eſcape, if we neglect ſo great ſalvation, which 
at the firſt began to be ſpoken by the Lord? And 
ch. x. ver. 28. He that deſpiſed Moſess law, 
died without mercy : of how much ſorer puntſh- 
ment, ſuppoſe ye, ſhall he be thought worthy, u 
hath trodden under foit the Son of God? And 
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ch; xii; 25. See that ye refule not him that 
| 2 aketh: for if they eſcaped not, who refufed. 
Em that ſpale on 4 Fs nuch more ſball not we 
eſcape, 5 we turn away from him that ſpeaketh 

rom heaven. 

Athly and laſtly, The ſtrength and clearneſs 
of the ONES and the number and greatneſs 
of the proofs, made uſe of to aſſure us of the 
truth and certainty of the goſpel, is the higheſt 
aggravation of the guilt of thoſe, who neglect 
or diſobey it; and that which of all other 
things renders them the moſt abſolutely inex- 
cuſable. The golpe! was at firſt begun to be 
ſpoken by the Lord, and was afterwards con- 
firmed unto us by them that heard him ; God alfb 
bearing them witneſs, both with ſigns and wonders, 
and with. divers miracles and gifts of the Holy 
Ghoſt ; whereof that which we this day com- 
memorate, was both the foundation of all the 
reſt, and in itſelf alſo of the aten efficacy and 
of the largeſt extent. 

The ſtronger the evidence of any truth be, 
the more inexcuſable is the making oppoſition 
to it. And the higheſt aggravation of this 
crime, is, to continue to oppoſe a truth, after 
the beſt and greateſt evidence has been given 
of it, that the nature of the thing was capable 
of. Oppoſition in this caſe, againſt the greateſt 
evidence that is reaſonably to be expected, can 

oceed from nothing but either incurable ob- 
ſtinacy and perverſeneſs; or a love of ſome 
things, and a reſolution not to part with them, 


he keeping of which is inconſiſtent with the 
| acknow- 
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acknowledgment of the truth. And this is 
plainly the caſe of thoſe who reject the goſpel, 
after the undeniable evidences that have been 

given of the truth of it by the fimeny f the + 
ſpirit. Their rejecting it cannot proceed from 
want of ſufficient conviction, but only from 2 
love of vice, and a reſolutidn not to be re- 
formed ; which is a degree of incorrigibleneſs, 
in which there is no hope of excuſe, and for 
which there remains no remedy ; and which 
there is no hopes of amending. - When clear 
light is come into the world, and men ſtill con- 
tinue their works of darkneſs, then it becomes 
evident that their wickedneſs proceeds not from 
ignorance and want of inſtruction, but from 
will and choice ; they love darkneſs rather than 
light, and ſtand in open defiance to God. and 
his ſupreme authority. This is what our Sa- 
viour ſays of the Jews; St. John xv. 22. FJ 
had not come and ſpoken unto them, they had not 
bad fin ; but now they have no cloak for their 
fin : If bad not done among them the works 
which no other man did, they had not had fin; 
but now they have both ſeen and hated both me 
and my Father. This is the reaſon of his de- 
claring to the cities of Judza, that it ſhould be 
more tolerable: for Sodom and Gomorrha in the day. 
of judgment than for them; becauſe if the mighty 
works that were done in them, had been done in 
Sodom, it would have repented in ſackcloth and 
aſhes. This is the reaſon of his declaring to 
thoſe Phariſees, who blaſphemed the Holy _= 
rit, that they ſhould neuer have forgiveneſs neithe 
Vor. I. Y R 
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in this world, nor in that which is to come; be- 
cauſe they refiſted the laſt and greateſt means, 
that God would ever make uſe of to bring 
them to repentance; and not reſiſted it only, 
but reviled it alſo: they ſaw with their own: 
eyes the cleareſt and ſtrongeſt proofs of the 
truth of the goſpel, that could poſſibly be 
given, and yet they not only withſtood the evi- 
dence of thoſe mighty works, but alfo blaſ- 
phemed the Holy Spirit by which they were 
worked. Their crime was fingular and un- 
exampled ; and their condemnation was like- 
wiſe ſingular. But all others alſo, who reject 
the goſpel, are, in proportion to the greatneſs of 
the evidence they reſiſt, and according to the 
degree of their obſtinacy and wickedneſs in fo 
doing, inexcuſable in like manner, and deſpiſers 
of the teſtimony of the ſpirit. - 
The teſtimony which the ſpirit of God has 
given 'to the truth of the goſpel, contains a 
t variety of undeniable proofs, which St. 
Paul calls the power and demonſtration of the 
Hirit. The many large and particular prophe- 
cies, which from the beginning of the world 
were dictated by the Spirit, concerning the per- 
ſon of our Saviour, and the nature, ſucceſs, and 
effects of his doctrine: the conception of our 
Lord by the miraculous operation of the Spirit, 
and the manifold wonders which attended his 
birth: the viſible deſcent of the Spirit upon 
him at his baptiſm, accompanied with a voice 
from heaven, declaring him to be the beloved 
Son of God: the miracles which he worked 
8 | > during 
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| oy the courſe of his miniſtry, by the ſpirit 


as the Scripture frequently expreſſes i it: 

10 reſurrection Fran the dead, which likewiſe 
5 aſcribes to the power of the ſame 
fore, viii. 11. and 1 Pet. iii. 18. But 
above all, that moſt plentiful effuſion of the 
Spirit upon the apoſtles at Pentecoſt, whereby 
they were indued with power from on high, to 
preach the goſpel with authority and effica- 
cy, being enabled particularly to ſpeak with 
tongues, and to do even greater works than our 


Saviour himſelf had worked upon earth, ac- 


cording to his promiſe which he made to them 
before his departure; theſe teſtimonies (I ſay) 


of the _—_ of God, contain ſuch demonſtrative 


the truth of the goſpel, as leaves them 
who reject it capable of no excuſe, fince they 


- deſpiſe the laſt and greateſt means, that ſhall 


be, or indeed could be made uſe of, for their 
conviction and reformation: © This laſt miracle 
in particular, the gift of tongues to the apoſtles, 
was of all others the ſtrangeſt, and in its nature 
and circumſtances the greateſt and moſt affe- 
ing that could be conceived. The apoſtles, on 
whom this gift was beſtowed, were men whoſe 
parentage and education were well known to 
all that dwelt in Jeruſalem : they were known 
to be illiterate and mean perſons; perſons whoſe 
employment had been laborious, and their 
manner of life from the beginning, ſuch as 
afforded them neither time nor opportunities, 
of being ſkilled in the learning and cuſtoms of 
their own country, much leſs of having ſtudied. 
the languages of other nations, Had they been 

Y 2 men 
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men of a polite and learned education, brought 
up in the ſtudy of their own law, and in the 
ſchools of the Scribes and Phariſees, it might 
have been imagined that this their {kill in fo- 
reign languages might be the effect of ſtudy, 
and induſtry, of art and defign, in order to 
gain applauſe from the people, and ſet them- 
. ſelves up as heads of new ſeds, and teachers 
of popular doctrines. But ſo far from this 
was their caſe, that on the contrary they-were 
deſpiſed and contemned by their own-country- 
men for that very reaſon, becauſe being well 
acquainted with their education and manner of 
life, they did not think it poſſible that any wiſ- 
dom could be found in them, or any know- 
ledge proceed from their lips. Exactly as they 
had formerly ſaid of their maſter, when he 
went up into the temple and taught, St. John 
vii. 14. How Rnoweth this man letters, having 
never learned? And St. Mark vi. 2. From 
awbence has this man theſe things? and what wiſ- 
dom is this which is given unto him ? Is not this 
the carpenter the fon of Mary, the brother of 
James and Joſes, and of Juda and Simon? and 
are not his ſiſters here with us? Herein there- 
fore confiſted the greatneſs of the miracle, that 
men of no education ſpake different languages 
perfectly; and that they did it immediately and 
at once, without any time, inſtruction, or ſtu- 
dy. Neither was there any room for any fal- 
- lacy or deceit in this matter: for this thing was 
not done in a- corner, but publickly in the midſt 
of Jeruſalem, and in the preſence of innumera- 
ple witneſſes; and that not once only, but with 
8 4 
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a continued and permanent effect. The wit- 
neſſes alſo that were preſent, were the beſt and 
molt competent judges that could be, being 
perſons of different nations, gathered together 
at Jeruſalem upon account of the feaſt, to 
whom all the languages which the apoſtles 


ſpoke, were ſeverally natural ; fo that they could. 


not be deceived, or impoſed upon in this whole 
proceeding. The natives of Jeruſalem, who un- 
derſtood not the tongues which were ſpoken, nor 


knew whether they were really any languages at 


all, might indeed mock, and ſay that zbeſe men 
were full of new wine, Acts ii. 13; but the 
foreigners who heard each his own proper lan- 
guage, could not but be juſtly filled with won- 
der and amazement. The inhabitants of Jeru- 
ſalem were witneſſes that the apoſtles were 
illiterate men, and underſtood no language but 
their mother-tongue, nor were capable of uſing 
any. art or fraud in this matter; and the ſtrangers 
were witneſſes, that what they uttered were 
true and real languages, and therefore could 
not be the effect of wine or madneſs. The 
teſtimony therefore of both together, made the 
miracle certain, unqueſtionable, and manifeſt; 
and accordingly the effect of it was proportion- 
ably great. For ſo we read, Acts ii. ver. 41. that 
the ſame day, there were converted about three thou- 
ſand ſouls, This was the immediate effect of the 
gift of tongues at that very time ; and the uſe- 
fulneſs of it afterwards, was pecullar and 
more remarkable than of all other miracles 
whatſoever. For this enabled the apoſtles to 


preach the goſpel to all nations, with ſuch 
; * eee 
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ſpeed and incredible ſucceſs, that though men 
of other religions endeavoured to make con- 
verts as well as they, and ſome ſects of the Jews 
particularly were infinitely induſtrious, and 
would compaſs ſea and land to gain a proſelyte; 
yet the preaching of the apoſtles, he the day 
ſpring from on high, like the morning-light, which 
in a moment difpels the darkneſs from under one 
end of heaven to the other, propagated the goſpel 
in a very few years to a vaſtly larger extent, 
than ever any other religion was propagated in 
the compaſs of many ages. This gift of 
tongues ceaſed indeed after ſome time, as other 
miracles did, becauſe all theſe fort of gifts were 
beſtowed not for their own fake or intrinſick 
worth, but only in order to the propagation of 
the goſpel, and to convince men of the truth 
of that religion, whoſe principal end and deſign 
conſiſted in thoſe gifts and graces of the ſpirit, 
which. were to continue for ever. Which 
end being once obtained, and the goſpel eſta- 
bliſhed in the world, theſe miraculous gifts 
ceaſed ; having been given, as St. Paul expreſ- 
ſes it, not for them that believe, but for them that 
believe not, But thoſe gifts of the ſpirit, in 
awhich conſiſts the renewal of the mind of man, 
and which are the ſprings of all virtues which 
make us like unto God : theſe are to continue 
through all ages; and are ſo much more ex- 
cellent and more deſirable than the former, as 
the end is better and more excellent than the 
means. In our Saviour's and in the apoſtles 
time, it was very natural to the weakneſs of 
men, to be moſt ambitious of ſuch gifts, as 
. : x 
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made the greateſt appearance, and could not but 
gain the greateſt eſteem and applauſe in the 
eyes of the world: but our Saviour himſelf - 
cautioned his diſciples, not to rejoice ſo much at 
their being indued with a power of working mi- 
racles, as at their names being written'in heaven: : 
And St. Paul afterwards took great pains: to 
convince his hearers, that though it was indeed 


lawful to covet miraculous gifts, yet he could ftill 
ſhew unto them a more excellent way; that it was 
a greater and far more deſirable thing, to in- 
ſtruct men in their plain and neceſſary duty, 
than to work the moſt ſtupendous miracle ; 
and that love and goodneſs, righteouſneſs and bo- 
lineſs, meekneſs and charity, were things more 
excellent and valuable in themſelves, than to be 
able to ſpeak with all the tongues, either of men or 
angels. The reaſon is plain, becauſe the one 
is beneficial only to others, but the other to 
ourſelves likewiſe; he that works a miracle or 


ſpeaks with tongues to convince another, may 


yet poſſibly himſelf have no title to the rewards 
of the goſpel ; but he that is indued with thoſe 
gifts which are the end and defign of the goſ- 
pet; and for the fake only of which all the reſt 
were given, does thereby ſecure his own ſalva- 
tion, as well as promote the ſalvation of others. 
Let us then by charity and goodneſs, and the 
practice of all virtues, ſecure to ourſelves that 
which is moſt excellent ; and then, though the 
gifts of miracles be not continued to us, yet we 
ſhall obtain the end for which alone thoſe gifts 
have ever been given to others. For, he that 
ſpeaks with tongues for the converſion of others, 

Y 4 may 
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may (without the virtues of meekneſs and hu- 
mility, love and charity) himſelf poſſibly be- 
come a caſt-away : but he whoſe mind is in- 
dued with thoſe inward virtues, which are the 
more excellent gifts and fruits of the ſpirit, has 
attained that end, for the promoting of which, 
the other outwardly brighter and more reſplen- 
dent gifts, were all intended but as means, 
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A plain Inquiry into the Reaſonable- 
neſs of ridiculing Revelation, and 
the Merit of Chriſtian Faith. 


By the Rev. Dr. DzLany. 


me. ad 


2 PETER iii. 3. 4 


Knowing this firſt, that there ſhall come in the laſt 
Hays ſeoffers, walking after their oun luſts. 


1 


HE expreſſion of the loft days, in the text, 
is varied by St. Jude, into that of the laſt 
time : Beloved, remember the words which were 
ken before of the apoſtles of our Lord Jeſus 
25 wh that hy ol you, there cd be 
. mockers in the laſt time, who ſhould walk after 
their own ungodly lufts. Now by the laſt time, 
is evidently meant the times of the Meſſiah, ac- 
cording to that celebrated diviſion of the dura- 
tion of the world, among the Jews. Two 
thouſand years before the law, two thouſand 
years under the law, and two thouſand yours 
| under 
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under the Meſſiah. Whether this diviſion be 
ſtrictly juſt, is no way material to our preſent 
purpoſe : our concern is only to know that the 
times we now live in muſt, from the early un- 
prejudiced acknowledgment of the Jews them- 
ſelves, be the times of the Mefliah ; foraſmuch 
as the times of the Meſſiah were always re- 
garded as the laſt period in this great diſtribu- 
tion, as exhibiting the laſt ſtate of things; the 
laſt of divine diſpenſations to mankind, in this 
world : after which, the world itſelf ſhould be 
done away. And therefore this period is very 
properly ſignified by the expreſſion of the /a/t 
days, and the laſt time. And of this period, it 
is prophecied in my text, that in it ſhould ariſe 
. ſcoffers walking after their own luis. And from 
the context it appeareth, that theſe ſcoffers were 
men, who turned all revelation into ridicule, 
and made a jeſt of all the promiſes and threats 
of the goſpel. And whereas the coming of 
our bleſſed Saviour, firſt, to execute vengeance 
upon the unbelieving Jews, and ſecondly, to 
judge the world, were in the number of theſe 
promiſes ; theſe infidels could not forbear in- 
ſulting the credulity of Chriſtians upon theſe 
points, even in the apoſtolic age : even in that 
very age, wherein Chriſt had given ſuch in- 
finite proofs of his power, and his veracity. So 
hardened is infidelity to the greateſt poſlible 
demonſtrations of truth, And although the 
| firſt of theſe promiſes was to be fulfilled in 
that very generation, and within a very few 
years, and actually was ſo; yet could they not 
reſtrain their infolence even for ſo ſmall a 
1 | * ſeaſon, 
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ſeaſon, but cried out, Where is the promiſe of his 
coming? even at the moment that his vengeance ' 
was impending over the heads of his enemies; 
nay, at the moment that the Roman army was 
. executing ſome part of it upon tnem. 

From the text, thus explained, I ſhall takes 
occafion firſt to inquire into the reaſonableneſs 
of this practice of ridiculing the principles and 
perſuaſions of thoſe who believe the Scriptures 
to be the word of God : and ſecondly, I ſhall 
inquire into the nature and completion of the 
prediction now before us. | 

Firſt then, &c. 

Now if theſe principles are in themſelves 
abſurd, and ſenſeleſs, it is indeed no wonder 
they ſhould be objects of ridicule, to men of 
freer thought, and more enlarged abilities. 
But if, in truth, they contain in them nothing 
abſurd and irrational, nothing unbecoming the 
dignity of our own nature, or unworthy the 
nature of God ; it can never be either the duty, 
or the proof of ſuperior wiſdom, to make them 
the objects of reproach or ridicule, but quits 
the contrary. 

Now the firſt principle of thoſe who be- 
lieve the Scriptures to be the word of God is 
this ; that it hath pleaſed the Divine Being, at 
ſundry times from the creation, to make ſe- 
veral revelations of himſelf, and his will, to his 
creatures, in order to their happineſs ; to di- 
rect them in the ſeveral duties of life, and bind 
them mort effectually to the diſcharge of them. 

And in c:der to determine the reaſonable- 
neſs of this belief, it will be neceſſary to ex- 

amine, 
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amine, whether man, with all his native ad- 


vantages of reaſon and reflection, needed any 


aſſiſtance or direction, or reſtraint of a ſuperior 
being: and it is certain, that if with all thoſe 


boaſted advantages, he continued weak and ig- 
norant, and corrupt, liable to much error and 
iniquity, to many doubts that aſked for in- 
ſtruction, to many dangers that called for aid, 
and many diſtreſſes that wanted relief; in this 
condition he muſt need the direction and aſſiſt- 
ance of ſuperior wiſdom and goodneſs, and the 
ſupport and reſtraint of ſuperior power; and 
that this is the beſt condition of man in a 
ſtate of nature, requireth no great ſagacity to 
conceive, nor ingenuity to acknowledge. And 
the man that was weak or wicked enough to 
deny this, to deny that he himſelf was weak, 
and wicked, and ignorant, would give ſuch 
demonſtration of his inſincerity to the reſt of 
the world, as would abundantly confute his 


own poſition. And if, after this, he needed 


any more than the reflections of his own mind, 


and the teftimony of his own heart for his 


conviction, we might appeal to the preſent _ 
deplorable ſtate of ignorance, barbarity, and 
brutality, under which the whole heathen world 
labours at this day; as well as to the com- 
plaints, the corruptions, and the confefſions of 
the whole antient, and more enlightened hea- 
then world, upon this head. And indeed God 
Kemeth on purpoſe to have left mankind in 
ſeveral places, and periods of time, to the error 
of their own ways, and the vanity of their own 
wiſdom, on purpoſe to convince them of the 

| | neceſſity 
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neceſſity of ſuperior ſanctions, and a direction 


more than human. Is it then abſurd. to be- 


lieve, that a being, of infinite wiſdom and 
goodneſs, ſhould vouchſafe to inſtru and ad- 
moniſh a creature that needed admoniſhment 
and inſtruction ; a creature liable to error and 
iniquity, and capable of information and amend- 
ment? Or rather is not ſuch information and 
aſſiſtance the neceflary conſequence of infinite 
wiſdom and goodneſs? F 4 5 is it poſſible 
to conceive highly, or even moderately, of the 
benignity of any being, who beheld his crea- 
tures, the work of his on hands, wandering 
in the ways of error and iniquity, and treading 
in the paths that lead to miſery and deſtruc- 


tion, without once reaching out his hand to 


conduct them; without once vouchſafing them 
the leaſt aid, or direction, or reproof: eſpecially 
when he might adminiſter any, or all of theſe, 
with infinite advantage to them, and without 


any degree of trouble or diſquiet to himſelf. 


A father that dealt thus by his children, would 
be a monſter among men ! and could not fail 
to be treated as a creature loſt to all ſenſe of 
virtue, as well as paternal affection. A man 
that was capable of leſs cruelty, even to the 
beaſts that periſh; a man, that failed to aid and 
relieve an innocent and diſtreſſed brute, altho' 
with ſome. degtee of trouble to himſelf, could 


not but be regarded as greatly wanting in the 


principles of common humanity, and greatly 
eſtranged from that benignity and compaſſion, 
which is the trueſt teſt of goodneſs, and the 
{ure charaQeriſtic of every amiable excellence 

| I 
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in our compoſition. And ſhall we then deny 
that excellence to Almighty God, without 
which even man would be defective, and un- 
lovely ! without which, he would be mon- 
ſtrous and malignant! And can it be weak and 
unwiſe to aſcribe that perfection to the Al- 
mighty, which it would be ſo utterly ſenſeleſs 
and iniquitous, and unphiloſophical to deny 
him? Can it be weak and unwiſe to believe 
that God actually hath done, what would be 
ſo abſolutely cruel, and ungodlike in him, not 
to do? With great ſubmiſſion then, the Deiſt 
hath no great reaſon to triumph upon this 
head, or to inſult the believer's weakneſs and 
want of capacity. Nor is it poſfible for him 
to impute theſe defects and imperfections to 
others, upon this ſcore, without ſhamefully and 
_ fixing thoſe imputations upon him- 
elf. Rr s 

The next principle of believers is this: that 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Teſtament 
are the revealed will of God, and contain the 
chief of thoſe ſeveral manifeſtations, which he 
hath been pleaſed to make of himſelf, and of 
his will to mankind, from the foundation of the 
world. The laws and precepts which he hath 
given his creatures to walk by, containing in 
the cleareſt terms, the rules of their duty in the 
ſeveral relations of life; together with their 
ſeveral ſanctions of mighty rewards and dread- 
ful puniſhments: and both theſe often and 
ſignally exemplified in various inſtances of mer- 
cy, and juſtice, and judgment, for the encourage- 
ment and reward of righteouſneſs, and the 
; I terror 
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terror of peryerſeneſs. And fince I have al- 
ready ſhewn, that it is reaſonable to believe, 
that God hath at ſeveral times made revelations 
of himſelf, and his will to his creatures; the 
queſtion now before us, is, whether it be rea- 
ſonable to believe, that the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Teſtament contain any of thoſe 
revelations. And in order to determine us in 
this inquiry, it will be neceſſary to examine 
whether thoſe Scriptures have all the marks 
and characters of truth, internal and external, 
that can reaſonably be demanded, or were ever 
required, to aſcertain the truth and genuineneſs 
of any writings whatſoever, in the ſame cir- 
cumſtances: ſuch as antiquity, fincerity, ho- 
neſty, and diſintereſtedneſs in the writers and 
relators ; ſufficient care in the keeping and con- 
veying thoſe writings to poſterity, pure and un- 
corrupt; various copies in the hands of men 
of oppoſite perſuaſions and intereſts, to prevent 


all poſſibility of combination in fraud; ſtile and 


phraſeology of the age in which they profeſs to 
be publiſhed; the conſiſtency of manners, and 
times, and things, and characters, exhibited in 
them; purity, and perfection of the precepts 
delivered: and laſtly, the dignity, coherence; 
and uniformity of the whole deſign; every 
way worthy the wiſdom, and power, and per- 
fection of the Supreme Being; whoſe will they 
profeſs to deliver, and whoſe work they pro- 
feſs to be. | * * 
And that they have all theſe marks and cha: 
racters of truth, hath been demonſtrated a 
thouſand times; nor have all the enemies of 

| re- 
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revelation ever yet proved them defective in 


any one of them, although frequently and loudly 


called upon, and provoked, and challenged ſo 


to do: and indeed often attempting to do ſo, 
to their infinite reproach ! Have theſe writings 
as much evidence of their truth, as they could, 
in the nature of things, be reaſonably ſuppoſed, 
or required to have, if all mankind agreed that 
they actually were true? They have, nor is it 
denied but they have: nay they have not only 
theſe evidences, but likewiſe evidences of a 
ſuperior nature, ſuch as no other writings ever 
pretended to, from the foundation of the world ! 
National inſtitutions, in memorial of facts there 
regiſtered, coeval with the facts themſelves, and 
uninterruptedly continued from that day to this ; 
facts, which they could not be deceived in, and 
inſtitutions of ſome danger, and great difficulty, 


and expence, which they could never combine 
to impoſe upon themſelves and their poſterity ; 


and which if they had not begun in the time, 
and manner, and for the reaſons there delivered, 
could never, in the nature of things, begin at 
all. Prophecies early delivered, and gradually 
compleated in almoſt every age, from that day 
to this, and many of them actually and incon- 
teſtibly true at this inſtant, Prophecies of 
events, in themſelves, exceedingly. improbable ; 
and ſuch as no human wiſdom could foreſee, 
or icy contrive, or power bring to paſs: 
er many of them not only — had 
fulfilled alſo, by the profeſſed and known 
enemies to thoſe very truths they were intended 
to eſtabliſh. And it theſe writings * 
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falſe, with all this evidence of truth, I deſire to 
know of the deiſt how he will vindicate the 
juſtice, the wiſdom, and the goodneſs of God, 
not - only for permitting, but for furniſhing 
clear, accumulated, invincible evidence to falſ- 
hoods ? | 

And can it, after all this, be rational to diſ- 
believe theſe writings to be true, which have all 
the marks and characters of truth, which any 
writings were ever known, or required to have, 
from the foundation of the world, and vaſtly 
more; ſuch marks and characters, as no writ- 
ings that had half of them, were ever yet found 


to be falſe: is it irrational to believe what it is - 


impoſſible, upon any ground of reaſon, to doubt 
or to deny? Is it any way conſiſtent with the 
Divine Goodneſs, is it poſſible in the nature of 
things, to give an infinite variety of invincible 
evidence to a lie? Moſt certainly it is not. 
And muſt we, after all, diſclaim theſe writings, 


| becauſe a ſet of men are vain, wicked, and ig- 


norant, and ſhameleſs enough to ſneer, and 
to ſhake their heads, and break their jeſts, and 
revile where they ſhould reverence; God for- 
bid! This would be to renounce all the poſſible 
teſts and marks of truth and certainty ; this 


would be to reverſe all the rules of a rational 


conduct and conviction; this would be to make 
error the teſt of truth, and madneſs the rule of 
reaſon. | 


The laſt principle of believers that I ſhall at 
preſent mention, is this. That the Scriptures 


being once proved to be the word of God, they 


are indiſpenſably obliged to aſſent to the truth 


Ft. I. Z of 
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of every propoſition contained in them; and 
this is a neceſſary and unavoidable conſequence 
from the principle of their proceeding; from, 
and being inſpited by God: for if they do 
come from God, every thing contained in them 
muſt be true, or God muſt be the author of 
untruth; which is impious and abominable, 
and impoſſible to be imagined by any reaſon- 
able creature. And it is upon this foundation 
that faith becometh the moſt rational principle, 
and the moſt indiſpenſable duty that ean be 
conceived; and at the ſame time the juſteſt 
and trueſt ground of favour, and acceptance 
with Almighty God. For if the Scriptures 
have all the characters and evidences of truth 
that can be required to demonſtrate any writing 

. whatſoever to be genuine, and authentic, (as 
they undoubtedly have) we muſt of neceffity 
receive, and admit them as ſuch. And if we 
do admit them to be genuine, and authentic, 
we muſt of neceſſity admit the truth of every 
thing contained in them; and if we aſſent to 
the truth of every thing contained in them, we 
muſt of neceſſity have a firm confidence in all 
the promiſes and aſſurances there delivered; 
that is, we muſt have a firm dependance upon 
the power, and wiſdom, and truth, and good- 
neſs, and mercy of Almighty God: in every- 
point there contained, and in the manner, and 
under the circumſtances there exhibited to us. 
And can there be a juſter or more rational recom- 
mendation of any perſon to the Supreme Being 
8 than ſuch a faith, and ſuch a dependance? Suppoſe 
a ptince had two ſorts of ſubjects, one of them, 

\ : 1 . 8 upon 
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upon a careful ſurvey and candid inquiry into 


is title, and conduct, and character, owned his 
authority and his laws; and upon all occaſions 


made great acknowledgments of his juſtice, his 


wiſdom, and his goodneſs, in a thouſand in- 


ſtances; and not only profeſſed, but really had 


an intire dependance upon him, on the ſcore of 


thoſe-perfeQions, and the many proofs he had 
given of them. But another party of his ſub- 
jects not only diſputed, but rejected thoſe laws, 
although they had all rational grounds of being 
ſatisfied that they were his, if they would but 
take the trouble to examine honeſtly and can- 
didly into them; and in conſequence of this 
diſbelief, profeſſed to have no dependence upon 
any of the declarations contained in them: 
owned indeed that he muſt be wiſe, and good, 
and juſt; that is, that the character of a King 
required him to be ſo: but for their part, they 
utterly diſbelieved every inſtance that ever was 
pretended to be given of his wiſdom, or juſtice, 
or goodneſs, or any other perfection that might 
relate to his ſubjects; of whom they believed 
him ſo utterly regardleſs, that they were ſatiſ- 
fied he had never once troubled his head about 
giving them any laws at all, nor had ever yet 
rewarded the obedience or fidelity of any one of 
them in any one inſtance in this world, nor 
ever would! And as for puniſhing their diſ- 

obedience, that they were ſure was utterly in- 
conſiſtent with that character of exceſſive good- 
neſs, which his admirers gave him, and which 
they were well enough inclined to believe of 


him. That for their own parts, they knew 
10 g 2 2 | their 
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their duty, and needed no direction; nor thought 
themſelves bound to obey any one of thoſe his 
pretended laws as ſuch. They owned no par- 
ticular or diſtinguiſhed obligation to him, nor 
dependence upon him. And in conſequence 
of theſe principles, never made him any open 
avowed acknowledgments, or addreſſes of thanks 
for his protection, and the infinite bleſſings and 
advantages of his adminiſtration, nor any peti- 
tion for the continuance of them ; but on the 
contrary, conſtantly avoided, and diligently de- 
clined all occafions, and places, and ſeaſons, of 
diſcharging thoſe duties to him. I fay, ſup- 
poſe the wiſeſt and beſt king in the world had 
ſubjects of theſe different characters, can it be a 
doubt with any rational creature, which of 
thoſe ſubjects that prince was bound in honour, 
and in conſcience, to have moſt regard for, or 
ſhew moſt favour to? And if it cannot, can it 
be a. doubt with any rational creature, why 
faith is ſo ſtrictly and ſtrongly infiſted upon in 
the Scriptures, as a qualification abſolutely and 
fundamentally neceſſary to recommend us to 
the favour and acceptance of Almighty God ? 
But to this it is objected, that faith is not in 
our power: ho man can command his belief; 
and therefore it is abſurd to make that a, ne- 
ceſſary recommendation to the favour of God, 
which is in no man's power to attain. To this 
IJ anſwer, that faith is the effect of a rational con- 
viction, and a rational conviction is the effect of 
an humble, a candid, and a rational inquiry: 
and is it poſſible any man can hope to be ex- 
cuſed for neglecting to make ſuch an inquiry 
| 10 
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in the concern of his higheſt intereſt ? To omit 
a thouſand other books of unanſwerable evi- 
dence in proof of revelation; will any man 
pretend to have read Leſly's method with the 
Deiſts, and the defence of it, candidly and care- 
fully, and with an humble and honeſt- reſolus 
tion to embrace the truth, without as rational a 
conviction of the truth of revelation, as of any 

opoſition in Euchd ? And will any man then 
pretend to be excuſable for want of faith? 
that is, for want of a rational conviction; 
when that want ariſeth only from his neglect- 
ing to employ a few hours ſeriouſly, in the bu- 
ſineſs of his own falvation ? or what is full as 
bad, from indulging that pride-and arrogance, 
which overbear and ſu ppreſs the cleareſt evi- 
dence ? And therefore, with great ſubmiſſion, 
the infidel is ſo far from having a right to laugh 
at, and inſult the faith of Chriſtians, that in 
truth all mankind' have a right to inſult, and 
deſpiſe him (as far as charity and humanity will 
allow) as the laſt and meaneſt of mortals z who, 
not content to be monſtrouſly ſtupid, and ſenſe- 
leſs in relation to his own higheſt intereſt, hath 
yet effrontery enough to inſult the wiſeſt and 
moſt rational conduct of other men. 

And thus having examined upon what wiſe 
grounds the deiſt laughs at the Chriſtian faith, 
and the Scriptures in general, it will be proper, 
in the next place, to examine into the particular 
cavils by which they pretend to ſupport this 
conduct. And here it might be ſufficient to 
obſerve, in the general, that the deiſt maketh 
his own reaſon and even his own humour, and 

2 3 vain 
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vain imagination, the teſt of truth, and juffice, 
and perfection of every kind: and therefore, if 
he can but lay his finger upon one paſſage in 
thoſe ſacred — which his ignorante, or 
prejudice, or favourite vice will not ſuffer him 
thoroughly to comprehend, and clearly to 
reconcile to the wiſdom, and goodneſs, and 
other attributes of the Divine Being, he : hath 
done with the whole buſineſs of revelation” at 
once, and thinketh he hath an undoubted right 
to renounce it intirely. Now this conduct 0 
many ways irrational and erroneous. 
-1 iſt, Becauſe many paſſages in thoſe aan 
writings refet to the ſtate and things of an- 
other world; of which we.have: no adequate 
idea, and conſequently, are to be-confdered as 
objects of faith, or trials of humility. 
:  2dly, Becauſe many paſſages in FER refer 
to cuſtoms and manners now ob ſolete; and un- 
known; yet ſurely it would be ſtrange reaſoning 
to infer; that becauſe none ſuch are now known 
to ex iſt, therefore no ſuch ever did exiſt. And 
zZaͤly, Becauſe our narrow conceptions are 
not the teſt of truth. Nothing but wiſdom, 
infinite and unerring, can be ſuch a teſt. 
Ik ignorance could controul truth, or cavil 
overthrow excellence, what would become of 
the nobleſt principles and productions of aſtro- 
nomy, natural philoſophy, and mechanics ? 
What rare work would ſuch critics make with 
the nobleſt productions of painting, architec- 
tare, and ſtatuary, with the Cartoons, or the 
Rotunda, or the Coloſſus of Rhodes, upon the 


1 principles? When inſtead of examining 
| the 
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the beauty, the grandeur, and the ſymmetry of 
the whole, they quarrelled with the filing, the 
poliſhing, or the colouring of fome minute part, 
and diſclaimed the whole upon that account; 
Such little minds have no ideas of thoſe bold and 
judicious neglects which are oftentimes the 
ſureſt marks of a great genius: ill would it 
fare with maſtery and magnificence, with the 
nobleſt productions of nature and art, in the 
eſtimation of ſuch mortals, as well as with the 
ways and works of God, recorded in the Scrip- 
tures ! But with this difference, that upon a 
farther and ſtricter inquiry, the ways, and 
works, and word of God, are found not to 
ground ſo much as the pretence of any degree 
of real negligence. or defect, or inaccuracy, to 
ſupport the infidel's cavils againſt them. For 
example, one of theſe great geniuſes is very 
witty upon the ſtory of Balaam, and never met 
with any thing fo ridiculous as the ſpeaking of. 
an aſs! This poor creature forgetteth, that the 
organs of all animals are equally vocal in the 
hand of Omnipotence ! and is angry that God 
ſhould be ſaid to do that by a brute, which he. 
himſelf might do in ſome degree, by many 
of the inferior creatures, which are every day 
taught to ſpeak. As for the decorum and con- 
ſiſtency of the thing, it is in truth no more 
than God's making an aſs do, in fact, what 
Æſop might make him do in fable, upon a 
proper occaſion, with great 'beauty and pro- 
priety ; and perhaps upon a candid inquiry, it 
will not be eaſy to conceive, how ſtupid obſti⸗ 
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nacy, and brutal rage, could be more properly, | 

or more effectually reproved, than from the 
mouth of ſuch a creature. 

Another quarrels with the e of the 
divine laws, laid down in the Scriptures ; and 
poſitively pronounceth, and inſiſteth upon it, 

| that a being infinitely good, cannot puniſh, 
When i: is evident to a demonſtration, that a 
| governor of the world, that did not puniſh, and 
that too ſo dreadfully as to deter from evil, 
could neither be infinitely, nor ſo much as to- 
lerably good, becauſe ſuch a conduct would 
leave the beſt beings in the world a prey to the 
worſt; which it cannot be conſiſtent with any 
degree of goodneſs to permit. How fine and 
how juſt an addreſs is that of the pſalmiſt, to 
men of this character 
Take heed, ye unwiſe, among the people, O ye 
fools, when will ye . He that cloned 
the ear, ſhall he not bear? or be that M tbe 
eye, 2 he not ſee? or be that nurtureth the 
heathen, it is be that teacheth man knowledge, 
Hall not be puniſh ? Pal. xciv. 8, 9, 10. 
The fame great genius is very angry that 
God ſhould be ſaid to command the 1/rae/ztes 
to ſpoil the N N what, God command 
injuſtice ? Impoſſible ! 

It is indeed impoſſible that God ſhould be 
unjuſt, or command injuſtice ; but if it be con- 
ſidered that the children of Iſrael were a free 
people, invited to, and fairly poſſeſſed of one of 
the richeſt regions of Egypt, and afterwards 
moſt * harraſſed and oppreſſed by the 

Egyptians, 
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Egyptians, the direction of God at their depar- 
ture, will juſtly be regarded not as a robbery, 
but a retribution. But ſuppoſing this were not 
the caſe, it is in truth no more impoſſible. or 
iniquitous that God ſhould command the . 
raelites to ſpoil the Egyptians, than it would be 
in a nobleman to give any one in this audience 
a bill upon his ſteward for any ſum he thought 
fit to beftow upon him, Nor doth it require any 
more than common ſenſe to ſee the, equity of 
the conduct in one inſtarce, as well as in the 
other. But the truth is, religion may ſay of 
reaſon, as, Tully doth of Rome : it was the 
glory of Cicero, that his enemies were the ene- 
mies of the commonwealth : it is the glory of 
the Chriſtian religion that her enemies are the 
enemies of common ſenſe. IRS | 
I have here mentioned three, as material, as 
wiſe, and as important objections againſt the 
truth of the Scriptures, as I ever yet met with 
in the writings of thoſe great men, who fo 
gloriouſly diſtinguiſh themſelves by the high 
appellation of Free-thinkers. And did the 
time permit, it were eaſy to inſtance in others. 
And if God-enable me, I will conſider of them 
upon other occaſions. In the mean time I beg 
your patience for a few moments, upon the 
ſecond head of this diſcourſe; to wit, the 
nature and completion of the prophecy in my 
text, there ſhall come in the laſt days ſcoffers, 
walking after their own luſts.  _ 
That the wiſeſt and moſt important inſtitu- 
tions ſhould at any time be the objects of ridi- 
I | F 
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cule to light libertines, and abandoned miſ- 
5 18 nothing extraordinary or ſurpriſ- 
in % That the Chriſtian reli ion, ak its 
ih TL hes in the "world, ſhoul meet with 
ey tion 'of every kind, is not much to be 
wondered. A religion that oppoſed, itlelf to 
paſſions, ref Malers, and corruptions of the 
1150 e el Joan It, could nat fail to be 
much maligned, before it was rightly,” under- 
ſtood, And therefore” one need vot wonder to 
find it early a and eagerly attacked, by a Lucian, 
a Porphety, and à Celſus. But when it is 
ſufficiently | explained, and thoroughly under- 
ſtood, and not only proved, but allowed to 
have eſtabliſhed the nobleft ſyſtem of morality 
and theology, that ever. the world was bleſſed 
with; the moſt conducive to human happi- 
nels, the moſt perfectiye of human nature, and 
the moſt worthy the 138 and purity of 
Almighty God that ſuch a religion, at this 
time * "day, and in a Chriſtian country, when 
it hath not only the advantage of proof, but 
of prejudice too on its fide, ſhould yet be 
ſeriouſly reviled, and deliberately ridiculed by 
reaſonable creatures, and profeſſed lovers of 
truth, and of mankind! This, 1 own, is matter 
of as much aſtoniſhment to me, as the moſt 
| ſurprifiog revolution, or ogg ents or event, 
I evet yet ſaw, or read, of heard of. And 
therefore, the forelecing, and foretelling this 
event, in theſe circumſtances, was only within 
his reach, who ſearcheth the ſecrets of all hearts, 
and feeth 1 the thoughts afar . Aud the vel 
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way of accounting for this ſtrange conduct, i 
that. et ee which God, 20. Jude: | 
ment and in Juſtice, ſuffereth any bf his ſub- 
jects to fall into, for their fins. In them is 
clearly fulfilled, as formerly in the Jews, that 
dreadful judgment of God, denounced by 
Eſaias, and applied by our bleſſed Saviour in 
the 13th chapter of St. Matthew. By hearing 
ſhall hear, and ſhall not underſiand : and ſee- 
ing ye ſhall ſee, and ſhall not perceive: for this 
peoples heart is waxed groſs, and their ears are 
dull of hearing, and their eyes they have cloſed; 
leſt at any time they ſhould. ee with their eyes, 
and hear with their ears, and ſhould be con- 
verted, and I ſhould heal them, But however 
theſe men may be inſenſible to their own infa- 
tuate ſtupidity in other reſpects, one inſtance of 
it is ſo glaring, that it is not poſſible they can 
reflect upon it, without ſhame and ſelf- con- 
viction ; and that is, that whilſt theſe ſcoffers 
are endeavouring to overthrow revelation, they 
are in truth eſtabliſhing it. Whilſt they ima- 
gine they are deſtroying the Chriſtian religion, 
they are in reality but fulfilling a Chriſtian pro- 
phecy *! Theſe rebels to their maker, are 
like the meaneſt rebels to their prince, their 
impotent oppoſition doth but confirm and eſta- 
bliſh the dominion it was intended to over- 
throw. This is the ' peculiar felicity of the 
Chriſtian religion, as it is the peculiar privilege 


* The prophecy in the text. 
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| of Jeſus Chriſt, to make his foes bis footftool; to 
raiſe him higher on his 225 


ne, and fix him 
firmer in it. To whom be glory for ever and 


44 L Amen. 
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S ER M O N XIX. 


Life and Immortality brought to Light 
by the Goſpel. 


By the Rev. Dr. CAL Aux. 
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R 
And hath brought Life and Immortality to 
85 Light through the Goſpel. 


IFE and Immortality, by a figure often uſed 
in the holy Scriptures, is the ſame with 


immortal life, which our Saviour hath brought 
to light ; that is, hath given us undoubted aſ- 


ſurance of, by the revelation of the goſpel. 

For though all men by the light of nature 
have ſome apprehenſion of a future ſtate, yet 
their reaſonings about it, when left to them- 
ſelves, are miſerably vain and uncertain, and 
often very wild and extravagant. The beſt 
diſcoveries of the heathens about the other life 
were weak and obſcure, and the wiſeſt philo- 
ſophers ſpake but doubtfully and conjecturally 
about it; nor even in the books of Moſes, or 


writings 
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_ writings of the prophets, are there contained 
ay plain e promiſes of eternal life. All 
the knowledge men had of it before, was but 
. like the faint glimmerings of * till the 
Juv of righteduſneſs appeared ; till God was 
pleaſed to ſend one from that inviſible world, 
even his own moſt dear Son, to dwell here and 
gonverſe amongſt men, to make a full diſco- 
veky to us of this unknown country, and to 
conduct us in the only true way of this ever- 
laſting happineſs ; a happineſs ſo great, that we 
have not words big enough to expreſs it, nor 
faculties large enough to comprehend it; but 
yet ſo much of it is clearly revealed to us in 
me goſpel, as is moſt abundantly ſufficient to 
raiſe our thoughts, and incite-our ſincereſt en- 
dieavours for the obtaining of it. 
«© By which plain revelation of this ſtate of im- 
mortality, A oh tn WEED 
. Firſt, Is moſt illuſtriouſly manifeſted to us 
the tranfcendent goodnefs and indulgence of 
dur moſt merciful Creator, in that he will be 
Jleaſed to reward ſuch imperfect fervices, ſuch 
ean performances as the beſt of ours are, 
with glory ſo immenſe, as tbat eye hath not 
ſten, nor ear heard, nor can' it enter into the 
Beart of man to conceive the greatneſs of it. 
There is nothing in us, nor any thing done by 
| us, that bears the leaft proportion to ſuch an 
* Att fe.recompence. Out beſt actions ſtand in 
Wer uf a pardon, ſo far are they from deſerv- 
Ang to be crown d. All poffible duty and obe- 
dience we cettainſy owe to him, to whom we 
9 „ 3.8L & 8 1 : 2 3923 2a owe 
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owe our beings ; and: ſhould / Ood Almighty 


have exacted it from us only on account of bis 
ſovereign authority over us as we are his crea- 


tures, we had been indiſpenſably — . 
all ſubjoction to him; but — he over 


and above promiſe to reward our ſaithſulneſs to 


him with eternal life, this is a moſt wonderful 
inſtance of his infinite grace and 114 
Secondly, By this revelation of immortal 


life, is farther demonſtrated the exceeding great , 
_ of our bleſſed Saviour, who, by his death 


d perfect obedience, not only purchaſed par- 
— for all our paſt rebellions and tranſgreſſions, 
not only redeemed us from hell and deſtruction, 


to which we had all rendered ourſelves moſt 


7 liable, which alone had been an un- 
ſpeakable favour ; but alſo merĩted an everlaſt- 
ing kingdom of glory for us, if with true re- 
pentance we return to our duty. And this, if 
any thing, ſhews the inflnite value and efficacy 
of our Saviour's appearing on our behalf, that 
by his moſt powerful mediation he obtained not 
only freedom from puniſhment, but alſo unex- 


prefſibly glorious rewards for us vile and wretch- 
ed ſinners, on eaſy and moſt ——— condi- 
 tlong” don 


Thirdly, This chpecially jolyrnctciils« ur 
Chriſtianity to us, which contains ſuch glad 
er which Propounds f ſuch mighty l argu- 
ments to engage us to our duty, ſuch ab n 
other religion ever did or eould For flace 
hope and fear are the great hinges of all goa 


vernment, and the moſt prevailing paſſions of 
f human 
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human nature, what better thing can be pro- 


unded to our hope than to be as happy both 
in body and ſoul as we can be, and that for ever? 
What more dreadful thing to our fear, than 
everlaſting miſery? And this indeed is the 
utmoſt that can be ſaid or offered to men in 
order to the reclaiming them from their ſins, 
and recovering them to a conſcientious ob- 
ſervance of God's laws, that God hath appointed 
a day, wherein he will call all men to an ac- 
count for the deeds they have done in this body, 
and reward the fincere faithful Chriſtian with 
immortal glory, and puniſh the diſobedient 
and impenitent with everlaſting vengeance : and 
if men can harden themſelves againſt theſe moſt 
powerful conſiderations, if they are not at all 
concerned or ſollicitous about their eternal hap- 
pineſs or miſery, what other motives are likely 
to prevail with them, or able to make any im- 
pteſſion upon them? For is there any thing of 
greater weight and moment, that can be pro- 
pounded to the reaſons and underſtandings of 
men, than what ſhall become of them in a ſtate 
which they are very ſhortly to enter upon, and 
which ſhall never have an end ? | 
I humbly therefore beg your patience, whilſt, 
with all the plainneſs and ſeriouſneſs I can, I 
apply myſelf to theſe three ſorts of perſons. 

I. To thoſe who would ſeem to doubt of this 
fundamental doctrine of a future life. 
II. To thoſe, who. profeſs to believe it, but 
not fully and heartily... A bas 

III. To thoſe who do really and conſtantly 
believe it. 5 a 
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| theſe, doctrines W were moſt certainly 
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I. I begin with thoſe who would ſeem to 
doubt of this fundamental doctrine of 2 future 
life. And though far better t are to be 
hoped concerning all here preſent, who ſnew- 


ſo much reſpect to religion, = to bear a part 


in God's folemn woelkipy yet ſince nothing is 
more complained of than the prevailing atheiſm 
of this age, and fince, if we judge of mens 


faith by their lives, we cannot but ſuſpe& many 


of thoſe who paſs among us for orthodox be- 
lievers, to be really no other than mere infi- 
dels in theſe matters, I ſhall not Wholly | 
this ſort of perſons by: not that I deſign at 
large to ſhew you the unreaſonableneſs of 
atheiſm, or to ſet before yon the undeniable 


- evidences we have of another world: but I 


ſhall put the whole cauſe upon this ſhort iſſue. 

Let us for once be ſo kind to the ſceptical 
Jifpaters againſt religion, as to ſuppoſe. what 
they are never able to prove, that it is a very 
doubtful thing whether there will be another 
life after this; that it is poſſible that all theſe 


| ſtories of a judgment to come, heaven and hell, 


are mere fables, the inventions of 
cians and defigning prieſts z and that all 

and virtuous men have been miſerably deceived 
and fed with fond hopes and fancies, and have 
unneceſſarily troubled themſelves about the 
matters of religion, (and ſurely you wil acknow=- 
ledgethis to bea very large conceſſion) yet grant 


= 


we would act prudently, and conſult our own 
ſafety, we -ought to believe and live as if alt 


Vor. I. 8 rue; 


ing all this, nothing is more plain than that if 
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true; for every wiſe man will run as little ka- 
zard as he can, eſpecially in ſuch things as are 
of the higheſt concerntnent to him, and where- 

N a miftabe would be fatal and undoing. n 
therefore be pleaſed to conſider, 

. What little hazard he runs, or be little 
loſs he ordinarily undergoes, who believes and 
acts according to theſe en ance they: 
altatlaſt prove falſe. _ 

2. What extreme and deſperate * he 
runs, ho does not believe, nor live according 
o them, ſhould they all at laſt prove true. 

(I.) What little hazard he runs, or what 
little loſs he ordinarily undergoes, who believes 
and acts according to theſe principles, ſhould. 
they all at laſt prove falſe. All that this man 
loſes or ventures, is only ſome preſent gratifica- 
tions and enjoyments which he denies himſelf; 
he croſſes indeed the irregular inclinations of 
his nature, and forbears thoſe exceſſes that are 
truly hurtful to him, and lives according to the 
dignity of his ſpecies, and is poſſeſſed with 
cares and fears about another world, (and theſe 
oven the atheiſt himſelf cannot wholly free 
his mind from) and ties up himſelf to ſeveral 
rules and ſtrict duties, - which contribute not a 
little to his convenient living here; and per- 
haps is expoſed to ſome hardſhips, reproaches, 
and ſufferings for righteouſneſs ſake : and this 
is the worſt of his caſe. But on the other ſide, 

he is bleſſed at preſent with a contented life, 

with peace of conſcience, and the joyful ex- 
pectation of an eternal reward hereafter ; ſo that 


if he EIT, © heis NY 
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laſt prove true; fo! 
5 


if not, if he be miſtaken, his condition how- 


ever will be no worſe than other mortals; he 


will have loſt indeed all the pains and trouble 
he was at about religion ; but if his ſoul Turvive 
not his body, he will never be ſenſible of it, 
this diſappointment will never vex nor grieve - 
him in that land where all things are forgotten. 
So that a virtuous and righteous man may or- 
dinarily paſs his days here more eaſily and com- 
fortably than any wicked perſon, and pleaſe 
himſelf all his life long with the hopes or 
dreams of future glories; which fancy alone, 


were it no other, will make him abundant re- 


compence for all the ſelf-denial it puts him 
upon. But if theſe things at laſt prove true, 


be is then bleſſed above all expreſſion: if they 


prove falſe and vain hopes, and there be no 
other life after this, yet will it be as well with 
him as with the atheiſt, in the ſuppoſed ſtate of 
eternal ſilence and inſenſibility. He tuns 
no hazard, he loſes nothing, except ſome for- 
bidden pleaſures, which in moſt caſes it is beſt 
for him, even as to this life, to be without. He 
is ſafe, if theſe doctrines be not true; and un- 
ſpeakably happy for ever, if they be true. * 
(2.) Conſider the extreme and deſperate ha- 
zard that man runs who doth not believe nor 
act according to theſe 3 ſhould they at 
e ſtakes and pawus all 
can be called good and defirable ; he ven- 
tures being for ever undone and miſerable, if he 
ſhould chance to be miſtaken in his opinion, 
and it ſhould at laſt prove that there is another 
life after this. And therefore nothing would 
19925 A2 2 ſooner 
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ſooner eonvince ſuch men of their deadly folly, 
than if they would but ſometimes aſk them- 
| ſelyes, when they are calm and ſaber; a few ſuch 
„ queſtions as theſe: What though. I have al- 
moſt, perſuaded, myſelf that religion is nothing 
but a melancholy dream, or a politic cheat, or 
a common error; yet what if at laſt it ſhould 
bo tte? How diſmal, and of what affrighting 
oonſequence, is a miſtake in ſuch, a matter as 
this? What amazing, ſurprizing thoughts, fears 
and deſpairs will it fill me with, if after all I hal! 
find myſelf to be alive when my friends had 
cloſed. my eyes, and ſhould preſently. be hurried 
away into the company of thoſe ſpirits, which I 
hadi before derided.and drolled upon, and into 
e preſence of that God, , whoſe exiſtence I 
had boldly denied ?- What horror and confu- 
ſion muſt it create, when my infidelity ſhall be 
confuted by ſuch a woeful experiment, and I 
ſhall find myſelf ſuddenly. entered into that 
endleſs ſtate, which I would not here believe 
Were the arguments on both fides equal, yet 
the hazards are infinitely voy 5 ſince the 
one runs the chance of being for ever happy, 
the other runs the chance of being eternally 
miſerable: which one conſideration juſtifies the 
diſcretion of a religious man in renouncing and 
deſpiſing the glories and pleaſures of this 
world, though it were very uncertain whether 
theteiwere anqther life after this. How much 
greater-madneſs;then muſt they needs he guilty 
df. Who reject this doctrine of another life, 
againſt all the probabilities, reaſons, nay demon- 


ſtrations 
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ſtrations of the truth of it? When; they haye | 
as great evidence of the truth of it as its nature 
will admit; when God from heaven hath. moſt 
plainly revealed it to them ; when this revela- 
tion is confirmed by all the ſigns and teſti 
nies they can reaſonably expect and demand; 
nay, when he hath implanted in their ſouls | 
ſuch a lively apprehenſion of it, that they muſt 
the eſt. force and violence 7 
minds, fore they can bring themſelves to 
believe it? Nay, I believe, let the moſt NN 
fſinner labour and ſtruggle ever | ſo hard with 
himſelf to ſubdue and extirpate this natural 
perſuaſion of another life, yet after all his pains 
= will not be able wholly to root out all 
thoughts and fears of it. This ſhall ſuffice for 
- the, firſt ſort of perſons, thoſe. who doubt of. 
or deny this great fundamental of religion. I 
Proceed now, 
II. To thoſe who profeſs to 'beliexe this im- 
monte! life, but yet do it not really and heartily. 
And this I fear is the caſe of the generality of 
Chriſtians amongſt us. For it may well be 
enquiced, what is the reaſon that this promife 
of eternal life (than which there cannot be A 
Ait, hath by ſo little power upon men's 
minds, doth ſo little move their affections ; 
what makes their endeavours after it ſo faint 
and languid? Are any of thoſe good things 
which men here court and ſeek after, ſo de- 
ſirable and conſiderable as the glories and joys 
of heaven? Or are there any evils. in this world 
A can vie terrors with hell? This cannot be 
Aa 3 pre- 
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retetided,” fince all the good or evil things of 
"this world can only make us happy or miſerable 
for a ſhort time, 10 r this life at 9 which is 
not to be named with living for ever either in 
unſpeakable happineſs or miſery, Whence is 
it then that Chriſtians are ſo ſtrangely cold and 
Indifferent about theſe moſt weighty things of 
another life, as if they were of no concernment 
to them? After all our ſearch, we. muſt reſolve 
it into one of theſe two cauſe:: 

Either that men, vrhatever- they profeſs, 90 
not heartily believe this doctrine, or elſe that 
they do not duly conſider it. 

T..) Moſt men, whatever they orofely: or 
pretend, though they dare not renounce or de- 
ny it, yet are not heartily and thoroughly per- 
ſhaded of the certainty of this future ſtate. 
"Their underſtandings were never rationally 
convinced of the truth of it, and ſo the belief 
of it is not firmly rooted and ſettled in their 
minds, 
Would but God Almighty be ici 
pleaſed to indulge to us a fight of thoſe future 
lories and miſeries which he hath revealed in 
the goſpel, this we imagine would certainly 
prevail for the conviction and reformation of 
all men. Would he give us, though but a 
ſhort and tranſient view of that bleſſed place 
where himſelf dwells, that we might but 
for a few moments behold the Joys and tri- 
umphs of thoſe happy ſouls that are admitted 
into his beatific preſence ; or would he but 


pen the gates of 7 and once ſuffer us to 
look 
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look into thoſe diſmal receptacles: of impure 
ſpirits, that ſo we might be eye and ear: wit- 
neſſes of their grievous, torments and horrid 
deſpair: ſuch a ſight as this we doubt not would 

preſently change us all, and make us whatever 
God requires us to be. 5 

But God's ways are not as aur ways, nor B. 
thoughts as our thoughts. He governs men in a 
method ſuited to their reaſonable natures, and 
hath given us ſuch aſſurances of another life, 
as are abundantly: ſufficient to ſatisfy and con- 
vince the underſtandings of men, but yet may 
be reſiſted by thoſe-who have no mind, or. are 
reſolved not to believe it: for there could have 
been no trial of men, no diſcriminatiog made 
between the wiſe and conſidering, and the 
- fooliſh and wicked, if the rewards of religion 
had been preſent, or expoſed to our ſenſes. God 
will not force a faith upon us, as the fight of 
theſe things would do, but will have it to be a 
matter of choice, and an inſtance of virtue in 
us. No praiſe is due to them who believe only 
what they ſee. Such cannot be ſaid to believe 
God, but their own eyes; but rather, Bleſſed are 
they, faith our Saviour, who have not ſeen, and 
yet have believed. God hath denied us the 
fight of theſe things, to prove us, and try 
whether we dare truſt his promiſes and threat- 
nings. Our belief therefore of this inviſible 
world, if we would have it effectual for the 
amendment of our hearts and lives, muſt be fo 
| ſtrong and powerful, as to ſerve inſtead of oc- 
cular and ſenſible demonſtration, (whence the 

. apoſtle calls it, Heb. xi. 1. The evidence of things 
11155 ꝗa a4 nat 
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not een) that ſo the things unſeen, which God 
Bath revealed to us, may have the ſame effect 

upon us (not as to degree, but the ſame real 
effect) as if the other world were always viſible 
No our belief of any thing muſt neceflarily 
be ſtronger or weaker, according as the evidence 
is upon which it is believed; and that not only 
as the evidence is in itſelf, but as it is perceived 
by us: for however evident a thing may be in 
"felt, yet if it doth not appear fo to us, our 
belief of it muſt be very uncertain and waver- 
gs becauſe it is groundleſs. Since then the 
hs or principles of religion, which relate to 
 *an6ther life, are not things to be ſeen or felt, 
"we can be aſſured of them only by undeniable 
arguments and teſtimonies, about which we 
muſt uſe our reaſon, and our diſcerning and 
judging faculties, before we can underſtand the 
Force'of them, or be really convinced by them. 
Not that there is any great difficulty in appre- 
hending theſe arguments; but yet there is 
"*Fequired ſuch attention of mind and ſerious 
' "thought about them, and a frequent revolving 
kde proofs and evidences of a future ſtate, with 
ſiuch dikgence and careful examination of them, 
s all men ordinatily uſe about other matters, 
"wherein they are greatly concerned to find out 
"the truth. G2, : tatlag: 3:2, 
But tiow is any thing more plain, than that 
"the genetality of Chriſtians, who profeſs theſe 
Bocktrines of religion, are ſo far from being ra- 
©tiotially, by the force of arguments, convinced 
pf the truth of them, that very few 8 | 
| | them 


* 
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theni-ever ſo much as ſet themſelves to enquire 
into the reaſons of their belief? They owe 
their faith ſolely to education, eſſion, in- 
ſtruction, and example of take it up 
without any conſideration of the grounds ani 


reaſons of it: and is it then at all wonderful 


that this faith ſhould have but very little foroe 
or power on mens minds, which is thus Teceived 
without any rational conviction of their under- 
ſtandings, and which is thus weakly founded 
and ſupported ? Any little blaſt will overthrow 
that houſe which is thus built upon the ſand. - + 
I deny not but that a belief thus taken upon 
-truft, and confirmed by a long and cuſtomary 
profeſſion of it, may be ſo ſtrong, and a man 
may be ſo reſolved in it, that he will never ſtir 
from it. But then, I ſay, this is not the faith 
-our Saviour ires, or which God will accept 
in thoſe — capable of a better; and a 
Mahometan, born and bred at Conſtantinople, 
bath as good reaſon for his belief of the Alco- 
ran, as ſuch a one hath for the belief of Chri- 
ſtianity. Such a faith. is only an obſtinacy in 
adhering to thoſe things which we were firſt 
taught, whether true or falſe, and is common to 
men in all religions 
Our underſtanding is the impetiat and; go 
verning faculty of our ſouls: it is that which 
doth engage our wills and affections, 'und/fo 
- conſequently by them move and excite us o 


action. When therefore our — 
doth aſſent to any truth upon clear and ſatiſ- 
factory evidence, being overpowered by the 
force of W 
pound 
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und it with ter ſtrength and authorit 
2 the lower wit goa and ſo muſt have — | 
powerful influence _ all our affections and 
actions. Otherwiſe how can we expect but 
that any little reaſon ſhould he too hard for, 
and baffle that faith, which is grounded on no 
reaſon at all? Or how can we think that thoſe 
things which we believe, but without any ſuf- 
ficient convincing motive or evidence, ſhould 
; h thoſe- things which we are moſt cer- 
rain ries which we daily fee, feel, and expe- 
rience, ſuch as are the preſent ſenſible pleaſures, 
and the viſible good and evil things of this life? 
This therefore is one great reaſon of the ineffi- 
cCacy of mens faith, that their belief of theſe 
great truths was never well rooted and fired in 
their underſtandings. | + . 
(. (.) If our underſtandings are ſo fully con- 
.vinced of theſe traths, that we cannot any longer 
doubt of them, and yet this belief is not effec- 
-tual-for our reformation, the reaſon then muſt. 
be only becauſe we do not really conſider them. 
The underſtanding hath not ſuch an abſolute 
power over the will, as neceſſarily to determine 
it always to that which it judges beſt and fit- 
teſt; but after our underſtandings have yielded, 
our wills fray ſtubbornly hold out againſt the 
ſiege and batteries of the cleareſt evidence, and 
ſtrongeſt reaſons, if the truths propounded be 
nn to our fleſhly. 1 and 3 in- 
+ For the will of man is 2 kind of middle fa- 
- culty between the underſtanding and the bodily 


inclinations; and as jt is moved by our under- 
E ſtanding 
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ſtanding to follow and obey its dictates, ſo alſo 
it is moſt importunately ſollicited by our lower 
fleſhly appetites or luſts, craving their ſeveral 
ſatisfactions and gratifications, and by outward 
objects that continually thruſt themſelves upon 
us, agreeably to thoſe defires and propenſities. 
Hence ariſeth a great conflict between thoſe 
truths of religion which are propounded by our 
underſtandings on the one fide, and our inferior 
ſenſative faculties on the other. Our luſts be- 
ing checked and croſſed by the hopes and fears 
of another life, make the ſhrewdeſt objections 
againſt the principles of religion, and do with 
| their force and power oppoſe the entertain- 
ment of them in our minds; and on the ſuc- 
ceſs of this conteſt doth eſpecially depend the 
efficacy of our faith. |  anibizons Hel 
Thus it was with very many among the Jews, 
whilſt our bleſſed Saviour was alive here upon 
earth. They could not reſiſt thoſe undoubted 
teſtimonies which he gave of his being the Son 
of God ; but yet the love of this-world, or fear 
of ſufferings, had ſo much greater power over 
their wills, that they could never prevail with 
themſelves to become his diſciples. - John xii. 
42, 43. Among the chief rulers many believed on 
him, but becauſe of the Phariſees they did not con- 
feſs him, left they ſhould be put out of the ſyna- 
gogue : for they loved the praiſe of men more than 

the praiſe of God, an ick 
It is not enough therefore that theſe truths 
of religion have ſubdued our underſtanding by 
the evidence of reaſon, but they muſt alſo con- 
quer our will, and draw out its W after 
em, 
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them, before ever they can have any 
effect upon our lives. For the affections of the 
will are the more immediate principles of all 
our actions; and therefore till our belief hath 
—— wrought upon theſe affections of 
defire, hope, fear, it can have little or no 
influence upon our outward actions. 
Now the way and means to obtain this con- 
ſent of our wills and affections to theſe truths 
thus propounded by our underſtandings, is of- 
ten and moſt ſeriouſly to conſider the immenſe 
greatneſs of the happineſs offered to us; the 


| extremity of the miſery threatened ; how vaſtly 


it concerns us what our portion ſhall: be in that 
eternal ſtate ; how unſpeakably ſad and unpi- 
tied our condition will be, if we fooliſhly neg- 
lect providing for it; how infinitely the glory 
vf heaven dath ſurpaſs all the joys and pleaſures 
of this life: Theſe things, and the like, ina 
lively manner repreſented unto, and fixed in 
our minds, will by degrees ſo captivate our wills 
and affections, as that we cannot but love and 
chuſe this future happineſs as our greateſt good; 
fear and fly from this eternal miſery, as the 
gteateſt evil that can poſſibly betide us. | 
Of ſuch infinite moment are the concerns of 
eternity, that if we do but patiently attend to 
them, and exerciſe our thoughts freely about 
them; if we will not ſuffer our luſts to bribe 
and biaſs our judgments, or to ſtifle and choak 
itheſe principles of religion, they will at laſt 
awaken our conſciences, and prevail above all 
pteſent CE Perf And when our faith, ”w 


— 
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the frequent and ſerious confideration of the 
mighty importance of theſe matters, and of 
their canſequence to us, hath made ſuch a com- | 
pleat conqueſt over our minds and wills, then 
our actions will of themſelves naturally follow. 
For. men will live and act agreeably to what 
they love, defire, hope for, or fear moſt. 

So effectually hath our Chriſtianity ded 
fot the happineſs of all men, that nothing can 
make us miſerable, but either not believing, 

or not conſidering the great arguments of reli- 

ion. | | 
5 The different behaviour of men, as to the 
r of our N Fre Front 
e, I ſhall leave to illuſtrate b 
eee did cog 

"Suppoſe a perſon of great credit and autho- 
rity ſhould now appear amongſt us, and ſhould 
propound to us, that if we would follow him, 
entirely reſigning up ourſelves to be governed 
by him, he would ſafely conduct us all to a 
certain country or ' iſland, where, we ſhould 
poſſeſs all that our hearts could wiſh, ſhould be 
all kings and princes, and flow in all manner 

of elk, and enjoy an uninterrupted health ; 
in a word, want nothing that men can' fa 
could contribute any way to their compleat ſa- 
tisfaction and contentment: and farther, that 
he would give all the ſecurity that any reaſon- 
able man could expect or demand, that this was 
no vain promiſe or illuſion. Now ſome amongſt - 
us will give no heed at all to what this man 
offers, not be convinced by any reaſans or ar- 
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guments he can give them; but being either 
prejudiced, againſt his perſon, or diſliking the 
conditions, ſtraight reject him for a deceiver and 
impoſtor. "Theſe are the atheiſts and unbelievers. 
Others are indeed convinced that all this is 
likely to be true, they cannot ſee any ſufficient 
cauſe to doubt of it: but yet they enjoy ſuch 
conveniencies, and are ſo taken with their pre- 
ſent circumſtances here, that they will not quit 
them for theſe hopes. Theſe are the fond 
eren ũ m 
Others are willing to go to this place, but 
they think it time enough yet. They would 
tarry and live here where they are, as long as 
they can; and when they can ſtay no longer 
here, then they would be glad to be wafted to 
this fortunate iſland. Theſe are they that defer 
their repentance till a death- bed. 48 
Others acknowledge that there is ſuch a 
place, where a man may live as happily as this 
perſon deſcribes, but they ſuſpect that he doth 
not ſhew the right way to it. They would find 
out a nearer and ſhorter cut to this country. 
Theſe are the heretics and ſchiſmatics, _ -. 
Others are reſolved to venture with him, and 
begin the journey ; but meeting with ſome 
difficultics and dangers in the Ks 0 they are 
ſoon diſcouraged and frighted, and return home. 
Theſe are they ꝛubo receive the word of God glad- 
ly, but when tribulation and perſecution ariſe, by 
and by they are offended. | 
. Laſtly, A few amongſt us, wholly relying 
vpon this perſon's promiſes, and preferring them 


before 
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before all preſent poſſeſſions and enjoyments, 
forſake all their concerns and relations here, 
and abſolutely give up themſelves to his guid- 
ance. And when in the paſſage they meet 
with any dangers or hardſhips, croſs winds or 
ſtorms; tho this may make them ſtagger a 
little, and fill them with doubts and fears, yet 
they are reſolved till to go on, and venture all 
upon it. Theſe, and theſe only, are the true 
believers. 9 1 ben u agi 

There are many degrees of faith, but the 
leaſt degree of ſaving faith 18, when the con- 
fideration of another world is become our moſt 
prevailing intereſt, and is the main principle 
that gives law and rule to all our converſation. 
Let none then think to be ſaved by ſuch a 
faith as the very devils in hell have, and yet 
remain , devils ſtill. They believe theſe great 
truths of chriſtianity as really and as much 
as thou doſt, who only aſſenteſt to them in 
thy. underſtanding, and confeſſeſt them with 
thy mouth, but denieſt and contradicteſt them 
in thy life and practice. RR EN We £465 

To pretend to believe this great doctrine of 
another life, which ſhall never end, and not 
to govern. our ſelves by this perſuaſion, is the 
moſt . unaccountable and prodigious, folly that 
a reaſonable creature can be guilty. of; accord- 
ing to that famous ſaying of a great man in 
this caſe, that ** the ſtrangeſt. monſter in na- 
© ture was a ſpeculative atheiſt,” one who 
denies the being of God and a future ſtate, 
« excepting one, and that was the practical, 

F 1 atheiſt, 


'S 4 . o 
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_ © atheiſt,” who profeſſed to believe both, but 

ved as if he was certain there were neither. 
Nor indeed is the difference between them 


great. The one, the atheiſt; winks hard, and 


{> ruſhes blindfold upon eternal ruin. The 
other, the wicked believer, runs madly upon 
it with both his eyes wide open. How in- 
excufable muſt they be at the laſt day! what 
plea can they offer for themſelves, who ob- 
ſtigately refuſed that happineſs, which yet they 
acknowledged to be infinitely beyond all that 
this world could bleſs its moſt darling fa- 
vourites with; who wilfully precipitated 
themſelves into thoſe evils and miſeries which 
they had a plain foreſight of ß; 
7 conclude this head with that anſwer 
which a defender of atheiſtical principles is 
faid once to have given to a companion of his, 
who freely indulged himſelf in the ſame vi- 
tious courſe of hfe the atheiſt did ; but yet 
took upon him to wonder how one that de- 
nied the being of a God, and of a future life, 
could quiet his mind in ſuch a deſperate eſtate. 
« Nay rather, (ſays the atheiſt) it is much 
« more ſtrange how you can quict your mind, 

« or ſleep contentedly in ſuch a vitious courſe 
_ « of life as I ſee you lead, whilſt you believe 
« fuch things as you ſay you do.” And fo 
indeed one would think that it was impoſſible 
for ſuch a man to live in peace, without lay- 
ing aſide either his faith or his. fins. Now the 
atheiſt chuſes to Jay aſide his faith, that he 
may fin more quietly; the true chriſtian lays 

alide his fins, that they may not defeat his 
8 | hopes: 


- 
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hopes: and which of theſe two acts more 
wiſely,” if we will not ſee in this our day, 
the final event and iſſue of things will certainly 
convince us to our everlaſting regret and con- 
fuſion. Thus much for thoſe who do profeſs 
to. believe another life, but do it not really 
III. All that remains is to apply myſelf in 
a few words to thoſe who do heartily and con- 
ſtantly believe this great truth of another life 
after this; who not only aſſent to this doctrine 
with. their . Kan Par but have made 
this future happineſs their ultimate choice and 
defire. And to them I need not ſay much; 
for this faith alone will always teach them 
what to do, without the help of an inſtructor. 
It will een force them to do well, without a 
guide or monitor. „ 
This will fortify our minds againſt all the 
temptations we may meet with from this world, 
or any of its bewitching enjoyments. So that 
that man who hath his eternal ſtate always in 
his eye, is ſet above the power of tlie world's 
frowns or ſmiles. He can neither be tempted 
by the ſufferings of this life; nor yet enticed - 
by-any of its alluring charms. Can he, whoſe. 
thoughts are fixed upon thrones, and king- 
doms, , and immortal glory, be diverted by the 
gay : baubles, or glittering toys which this 
world preſent him with? It offers him infinitely. 
too little. When the ſoul once by faith is 
mounted beyond the ſtars into that place where 
God and his Saviour dwells, how mean and 
contemptible, how vile and ſordid do all things 

Vol. I. e N 
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here below appear? When this whole earth 
ſeems but a point, how next to nothing is 
that ſmall pittance of it which any one man 
can poſſeſs or enjoy? Faith looks beyond this 
preſent ſcene of things; beholds this world 
diſſolvd, and all the glory and pomp of it va- 
- Niſhing : and this curtain being drawn, there 
appears to his view a new world, wherein 
are joys, and pleaſures, and honours ſub- 
ſtantial and eternal; the proſpect and fore- 
thought of which rectifies his judgment about 
theſe inferior things, and begets very flight and 
undervaluing thoughts of all things on this ſide 


heaven. yt Jay 
This faith will inſpire us with ftrength and 
activity, and carry us out even beyond our 
ſelves ; will animate us with ſuch courage and 
reſolution, as that we ſhall deſpiſe all dangers 
and difficulties, and think eternal happineſs a 
good bargain, whatever pains or trouble it may 
colt us to purchaſe it. Such great hopes ſet 
before us, will inſpire us with an undaunted 
bravery and fortitude, and enable us to work 
wonders. RG 
This conquers the love of life itſelf, which 
is moſt deeply implanted in our natures ; for 
what will not a man give or part with for the 
ſaving of his life? Yet they who have been 
endued with this faith, have not counted their 
lives dear to them, fo that they might finiſh their 
* courſe with joy. | 1 
have not time now to ſet before you the 
trophies and victories which this faith "hath 
atchieved ; you may find many of them re- 
| 8 corded 
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corded in the famous eleventh chapter to the 
Hebrews, where the apoſtle, for the encou- 
ragement of all true believers, propounds to 
us the brave examples of the holy Patriarchs 
and Prophets of old, who. through faith ſub- 


dued kingdoms, wrought righteouſneſs, out of 


"weakneſs were made ſirong; were tortured, not 
accepting deliverance, that they might abtain a 
better reſurremtian; had trial of cruel mockings 
and ſcourgings, yea moreover of bouds and im- 
prifonments « [they were ſtaned, they were ſawn 
aſunder, were. /lgin with. the fward, wandered 
about in ſtrep ins and gaat-ſtins, afflitted, 
deſtitute and tormented. Theſe, and many more 
like theſe, were the exploits of the ſaints un- 
der the old teſtament, who had. not ſo clear 
a revelation of this eternal. ſtate, as we now 
have under the goſpel. : But far greater 9 
and more ſtupendous are the triumphs of 55 
in the holy lives and patient deaths of the 
bleſſed apoſtles, and primitive martyrs. and 
confeſſors; who with ĩnvincible conſtancy en- 
dured pains and torments to fleſh and blood 
inſupportable, only aſſiſted and upheld by the 
grace of God, and a lively faith in this pro- 
miſe of his ſon Jeſus. They  clap'd their 
hands, and ſang praiſes in the midſt of ſcorch- 


ing flames; they zook joy/ully the ſpoiling of 


their goods, and gave God thanks that they 
were counted worthy to ſuffer for his name 
and without doubt God's grace and the fame 


lively faith would produce in us the very ſame 


effects, and enable us to do and ſuffer the ſame 
things with the ſame joy and reſolution. -. 
B 
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' But farther, this faith by degrees moulds 

and transforms the mind into a likeneſs to 

theſe heavenly objects; it advances and raiſe 
our ſpirits, ſo that they become truly great 

and noble, and makes us, as St. Peter tells us, | 
partakers of a divine nature. 

It filleth the ſoul with donſtane- peace _ 
ſatisfaction, ſo that in all conditions of life a 
good man can feaſt himſelf with unſeen Joys 
and delights, which the worldly man neither 
knows nor can reliſh. This makes him con- 
tent with any ſmall allowance of this world's 
goods, and glad if by any hard ſhifts he can 
9 thro this world, till he oomes to his king- 

om. 

He is but very litle conexrijal about theſe 
ſeemingly grand affairs of this life, which ſo 
much take up and buſy other mens thoughts 
and time. 11 converſeth moſt with inviſible 
objects, and with them finds that ſolid and 
laſting comfort, which all outward things can 
neither give nor take away. 

He hath ſomething to uphold and chear his 
ſpirit under all worldly calamities and diſtrac- 
tions; and when he is wearied with the im- 
pertinences of this life, or is not pleaſed with 
things here below, he can retire himſelf into 
the other world, and there entertain his mind 
with thoſe raviſhing joys ral never cloy nor 
ſatiate. 

Nay, this faith arms a man «gain the fear 
of death ; it ſtrips that king of terrors of all 
his grim looks: for he confiders it only as 
God s meſſenger to knock off his fetters, to 
f net 
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free him from this-fleſhly priſon, and to con- 
duct him to that bleſſed place, where he ſhall 
be more happy than he can wiſh or deſire to 
be, and that for evVðer. | I 
All this, and much more than I can now 
ſpeak, will this faith do, where it is ſincere 

and hearty. It will ſerve us inſtead of ſight; 
it will afford us a foretaſte of this immortal 
happineſs; it will give us preſent entrance in- 
to heaven in part, and at laſt a full and com- 
pleat fruition of it: Letras n 200 
O then let it be moſt plainly ſeen by our 
words, by our works, by all we do, where- 
ever we are; what our faith and hope is. Let 
it appear to all men that we walk by faith, 
not by fight or ſenſe. Senſe is a mean, low, 
narrow principle, confined to this preſent time, 
and this lower earth; it can reach no higher 
than theſe outward viſible things, nor can it 
look farther than things preſent. But the juſt 
ſhall live by faith ; they ſteer their courſe and 
govern their lives, not by what they fee, but 
by what they believe and hope for, looking 
beyond things temporal for thoſe things that 
are eternal, 7 

Let us not be aſham'd of this our deſign 
and aim before all men, that whatever others 
think or ſay of us for it, we are reſolved to be 
happy, not only for a few days or years, but 
for ever ; that we will ſo uſe this world, as 
thoſe that muſt ſhortly leave it ; that we will 
ſo improve and huſband our time, as remem- 
bring that it will ſoon be no more, but be 


ſwallow'd up in eternity. And did the ſtupid 
Bb 3 world 
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world know and believe what you: do, they 
would no longer wonder at your-being ſo much 
moved in a caſe of uch een * 
laſting conſequence. 3 14-97 

Bleſſed be God who hath. ſet fach mighty 
hopes before us, who hath given us ſuch a4 
rious promiſes, who hath made ſuch a plain 
and clear revelation of this eternal life by Jeſus 
Chriſt, and hath by him taught us true 
way of obtaining it; who himſelf. became to 
us an example of that holy life he preſcribed 
to us, and after he had ſuffer d for our tranſ- 
greſſions in our nature, enter 'd into the higheſt 
Hehvens to prepare manſions of glory for all 
the faithful followers of him. To whom 
therefore, with the Father and: Holy Ghoſt, 
one eternal God, be aſcribed — and all 
men, all praiſe, thankſgiving a wax RES 
for everimore.”: 1 „ 
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The Miſtake, of relying upon Faith, 
conſidered, &c. | 8 


By Biſhop Ho ADI v. 


WA 7 „ 


2 . n eee, | 

For by Grace are you ſaved, through Faith ; 

and that nat of your ſelves : it is the gift of 
God. cap e 4 ck ak 


concerning the terms of our acceptance 

with God, by which men ſupport. themſelves 
in their continuance in their beloved vices; 
and endeavour to elude the force, and arm 
themſelves againſt the power of thoſe plain 
texts of Scripture, which prove that the me- 
thod laid down_in the Chriſtian religion, by 
which ſinners may hope to be recorciled. to 
God, through Jeſus Chriſt, is the actual amend- 
ment of their lives and tempers in all ſuch in- 
ſtances as they know to be contrary, in any 
reſpect, to the law of God; and that this is 
indiſpenſably required of them in order to their 
final juſtification at the great day of the Lord. 
* "Ws eee 


phe are many miſtaken notions, 


e 
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One of theſe miſtakes, which I ſhall take 
notice of, and examine, in this diſcourſe; is 
the miſtake of thoſe men who appear to be 
induced, by ſome texts of the New Teſta- 
ment, to rely upon Faith, or their believing in 
Jeſus Chriſt, and confident application of his 
merits to themſelves ; and to expect ſalvation 
from this, conſidered as diſtin, and ſeparate, 
from obedience to the moral laws of the Goſ- 
pel. And amongſt the reſt, the text which 
I have now read to you, hath been often here- 
tofore, and is very likely to be often again, al- 
ledged to this purpoſe, by men who are thus 
diſpoſed to lay hold on any thing rather than 
heartily to ſet about the uneaſy taſk of reform- 
iog what is amiſs in themſelves. - In the exa- 
minatian of this yu, and fatal miſtake, - I 


deſign, | 4 


I.. To lay before you the plain meaning of 
t. Paul in the text. | 
II. To ſhew that no ſuch pretence as this 
can fairly be built upon theſe, or any the 
Uke words in the New Teſtament. 
III. To obſerve that St. Paul doth, in this 
very epiſtle, as well as in many other places, 
ſufficiently declare againſt any ſuch pretence; 
as our bleſſed Lord did likewiſe before him 
in the plaineſt words. | | 
IV. To ſhew you in what” ſenſe, Faith, or 
believing the Goſpel, is faid tg fave us. 
I. It will, be very proper to lay before. you 
the plain meaning of St. Paul in the text. 
And, if you look into the chapter, you will 
find” that he is there ſpeaking of the former 
con- 
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condition in which the Epheſians were, before 
their converſion from a ſtate of heatheniſm, to 
the belief of the Goſpel; and magnifying God oy 
mercy, and the exceeding riches of his 
or favour, towards them, from the firſt verſe 
to the eighth: in which he therefore goes on 
to make them ſenſible of their obligation to 
that God Who _— thus guickened them who' 
were dead in fins. by Gra ce are ye faved's 
that is, For it — you ſhould know and 
confider that it is by the mere grace and favour, 
or mercy.of God (as the word ſignifies) that 
ye are Javed through Faith; that ye are put 
A a method, and ſtate of ſafety and ſalva- 
tion, by means of your receiving the Goſpel 
of Jeſus Chriſt. It is his own act, his mere 
mefey, that you have terms of acceptance of- 
fered you, upon your believing 1 in Chriſt. The 
being ſaved in this method is by the grace or 
mercy'of God, I ſay; not of your" le that 
is, no contrivance, or appointment of your 
on; not owing to your ſelves: but it is the 
gift, the free contrivance, and offer of God to 
you, that you ſhould be put into this happy. 
ſtate by the Goſpel. This is the meaning of 
the expreſſion, and that not of your ſelves; not, 
as it may ſound in our tranſlation,” and that 
_ Faith or believing, not of your ſelves, but en- 
tirely the gift of God ; (for the word That in 
the Greek is of the neuter gender, and ſo 
cannot ſo eaſily be ſuppoſed to relate to the 
word Faith going before :) But, that, or this 
whole matter, this your being ſaved by Faith ; 
this being called into a ſtate of falvation by the 
Goſpel, 
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Goſpel, is wat of your ſaves bur the git the 
favour, the offer of God, previous to all. de- 
ſign, and thought of your own. Then folloyy. 
theſe words, ver. 9. Nat f works, left * 
man ſhould beaſt, i. e. And as the propoſal of 
this gracious method of ſalvation was not o- 
ing to your ſelves, and your contrivance: 
neither was ſuch a favour merited at the hands 
of God by any paſt perfection, by any good 
behaviour. of your own, preceding it. For, 
as I told you already, ver. 1. and 5. you were 
dead. in treſpaſſes and | fins, when you were 
called to the knowledge of this merciful diſ- 
penſation. And this 1 add, leſt any of you 
ſhould boaſt, as if you had deſerved of the 
hands of Almighty God, by your paſt good, 
behaviour, ſo — a diſpenſation, ſo 
cious a propoſal, as is made to you in the 25 
pel. Then he goes on to aſſure them farther 
that their happy condition ig owing entirely 
to God, who had, without any contrivance or 
deſert, of theirs, ordered affairs ſo by his good 
providence, that they were; now believers 1n 
Jeſus Chriſt; and had the offers of ſalvation, 
upon the terms of the Goſpel, brought home 


to them. r do an 49 
This, therefore, is the manifeſt deſign of 


the apoſtle in the text, to raiſe the gratitude of 
the EpheGans to Almighty God; and to in- 
ſpire them with all poſſib e regard to him; by 

tting them in mind that they were formerly 
in an helpleſs and miſerable condition, dead in 
ſins, void of the true life of reaſonable crea- 


tures; that they had no thought themſelves of 


ſuch 
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ſuch ſalvation as had been offered them by the 
Chriſtian religion; that they had no merit to 
engage God Almighty to make them. ſuch an 
offer, and preach ſuch a ſtate of reconciliation 
and ſalvation to them; that it was of his grace, 
or favour, that they were ſaved from their for- 
mer evil. condition of fin and ignorance, by 
believing and receiving the Goſpel: for whict 
they were obliged therefore to magnify the ex- 
ceeding riches of God's mercy towards them 
in Choſe; and not to attribute this happineſs. 
to themſelves, who were before this void of 
every thing that could be pleaſing to Almighty 
God, or influence him to ſhew them ſo great 
and remarkable a kindneſs, It is by grace 
that ye are delivered from your former miſera- 
ble condition; it is an act of grace that ye are 
ſaved through Faith, or put into a ſtate of 
falvation by believing the Goſpel : and this 
being ſaved in this method, and by means of 
this believing, is not of your feves ; but wholly: 
owing to the good will of God, whoſe free 
offer, and gift it is. This being ſo manifeſtly. 
the intent of the Apoſtle in this place; it ap- 
pears from hence what I propoſed in the ſe- 
cond place, viz. _ SAN 

II. That no ſuch pretence as that which 
makes Faith alone, ſeparated from a good life 
and converſation, the condition on which we 
ſhall be accepted at laſt ; that no ſuch pretence 
as this, I fay, can be built upon this paſſage 
of the New Teſtament : which will lead us 
likewiſe to the farther conſideration of this 
miſtake; and to give a true account. of mh 

t. 
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St. James and St. Paul, upon other occaſions, 
have affirmed upon this ſubjecx. 
As for the paſſage now before us; we have 
ſeen already that by . our being ſaved by, or 
through Faith, is meant our being put into the 
true way of . ſalvation by believing in Jeſus 
Chriſt : and therefore that it cannot be laid 
upon any ſuch expreſſion as this, that it is this 
Faith or believing taken by it ſelf, and con- 
fidered without any influence upon our lives, 
that will at laſt be accepted by God; if we 
had opportunity of practiſing rightecuſneſs, 
and have refuſed to do it. Befides, every 
thing neceſſary to ſalvation muſt be repreſented 
as the method that leads to it: and becauſe 
faith in Chriſt, believing in him, and, receiv- 
ing him for our maſter, is one and the firſt 
requiſite; therefore we may be ſaid to be ſaved 
by Faith, without any e that 
other things may not be as neceſſary,” and as 
indiſpenſable, as that. 3 
But here it may be ſaid, Doth not St. Paul 
expreſly in another place attribute juſtifica- 
tion to Faith without the works of the law? 
Gal. iii. 6, 11. To which J anſwer, Doth not 
St. James in his epiſtle, ch. ii. 14. expreſly 
combat that opinion which ſome men may 
falſly build upon this, viz. that Faith, with- 
out moral works conſequent upon it, is ſuf- 
ficient to ſalvation? And is not St. fames's 
epiſtle of authority with chriſtians, as well as 
St. Paul's? And is not this a demonſtration” to 
all who acknowledge this, that St. Paul could 
not intend any ſuch thing as ſome have fathered 


upon 
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upon him? But this is not all that is to be ſaid. 
For it is manifeſt that St. Paul is there ſpeaking 
of ſuch works of the law, as circumeiſion; and 
arguing, that ſuch are not neceſſary, from 
Abraham's being juſtified by the eminent Faith 
which he had before circumciſion: and this 
againſt ſome perſons who would till pretend 
that the obſervations of ſuch things was neceſ- 
ſary to the favour of God. Add to this, that 
St. Paul uſes the word Faith for the goſpel- 
. eee preached by Jeſus Chriſt; and is 
only arguing that that is ſufficient without 
the obſervation of the Moſaical ceremonies. 
But he is never arguing with deſign to make 
men believe that a mere empty Faith, void of 
good works, the works of righteouſneſs, can 
fave any man at laſt: but faith much to the 
contrary in all his epiſtles. But with reſpect to 
what is ſaid both by him and St. James, con- 
cerning the Faith and juſtification of Abraham 
and of Chriſtians; it may be proper ta obſerve 
as follows: | Ani bo 

1. St. Paul faith that Abraham was juſtified 
without, and before, ſuch works as circum- 
ciſion. St. James ſaith that Abraham was not 
juſtified by an empty Faith without works of 
obedience; and would never have been ac- 
cepted of God, unleſs he had ſhewn the rea- 
lity of his faith by obedience to the call and 
command of God. Here is no contradiction 
between them. So likewiſe Chriſtians will be 
juſtified by means of believing the goſpel- 
diſpenſation, without any ſuch works as cir- 
cumciſion, or any other works of the cere- 

| monial 
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© _monial law 3 as St. Paul argued: but they will 

never be juſtified, and finally acquitted by any 
belief in Chriſt, without bring forth, as they 
have opportunity, ſuch good fruits, and walk- 
ing in any ſuch good works, as the Goſpel of 
Chriſt directs, and commands er Frac- 

tiſe; as St. James ſaith. Again... 

2. Abraham was, for one ſignal act of Faith 
and truſt in God, called by him (zyghreous); 
taken fot ſuch, and reputed as a pexſon free 
from the' guilt of his paſt fins: as faith St. 
Paul. But it is manifeſt, ſaith St. James, that 
this Faith of Abraham was not ſuch an 
empty Faith as ſome Chriſtians pretend to re- 
ly upon: nay, that he would not have been 
juſtified” finally by God, unleſs he had, when 
he wus tried by God, ſhewn by the obedience 
of his life, that his Faith was real, and ſincere. 
Neither in this is there any contradiction be- 
_ tween them. 80 likewiſe” it is true that a 
Chriſtian, upon his firſt believing the Goſpel, 
and receiving nn Teh Chriſt as the Meſſiah and 
Saviour of the world, is acquitted from the 
guilt of his paſt ſins; and reputed at this time, 
and for the ſake of this Faith, as a juſt and 
righteous perſon, clear from all paſs guilt: as 
St. Paul always taught the firſt Chriſtians, who 
| were. couverted at ripe years from a life of in- 
fidelity and fin. And fo likewiſe it is true that 
no Chriſtian who hath opportunity, after his 
_ converſion, to practiſe holineſs, and yet conti- 
nues unfruitful, or wicked; that no ſuch Chriſ- 
tian, 1 ſay, ſhall be finally juſtified and acquit- 
— 9 for the ſake of his believ- 
| ing 
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| ing in Chriſt; as St. James teacheth: but that 


the final jaſtificari6n of ſucli Ohriſtians depends 
upon their ſhewing their Faith by their works, 
as" St. James expfeſſeth it; and upon their 
bringing forth e en it Hoy . con 
tions. 7 m 


Thus may it eallly be den — e rigis | 


| „es perfectly agree concerning the nebeſ- 
ty of a life, and of every branch of 
the law of virtue. But St. Paul had to deal 
with a ſort of Jewiſh | Chriſtians, who re- 
 taihed%an uffection for the works of the law, 

and "eircurneifion particularly: and therefore 


Wund occafion to tell them that their father 


Abraham himſelf was juſtified witizout ſuch 
Works; that is ae Faith was one time 
Gunted to him for righteouſneſs, or juſtifica- 
tion; that for the fake of that Faith he was 
eſteemed by God free from all the guilt he bad 
contracted by fin before that time; and that 


therefore it was nothing but 3 


able to that great example which 

tended to love and honour, that God ould 
accept ſuch as believed in his ſon Jeſus Chriſt, 
without their adhering to ſuch works as cir- 
eumeiſion; and for the ſake of that Faith in 
reward, and for encouragement, of it; ſhould 
ae quit them from the guilt of all their fins 
committed before that time. But St. James 
found that ſome miſunderſtood and perverted 
ſuch doctrine as this: and that ſome Chrifians 
began to pretend that no works“ at all, not 
thoſe of piety, and charity, were neceſſary to 


ew Juſtification at the great day; and 2 
geir 
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tdmeir beliering in Chriſt would. acquit chem 


from: the gullt of all their fins. hat they thould = 
commit after this belief, and during the time 
of their chriſtian profeſſion. And therefore 
he found it neceſlary to tell ther, that Abra+ 
ham ſhewed his obedience to God's will in the 
higheſt inſtances. and ttuſted not in an empty 
2 —1 tho he had been once acquitted 


by an eminent degree of it, yet 


| guar? not expect to continue in, favour - 
with God, unleſs by obeying, all his com- 
mand, and ſhewing himſelf ready to fulfil 
his whole n 3 and ſo 1571 that e e 


— his _ in good 4 as well. a 
in Faith ;-or rather, that there can be no ſuch 
thing as true Faith without good works, any 
more than there can be a good tree without 
good fruit. Mar nter 
5 Theſe were the different * for the 
different, tho not contradictory, poſitions of 
theſe two apoſtles; and for their different 
manner of handling this point. And in this 
matter great account is to be had of the fol- 
lowing diſtinction; that believing in Jeſus 
Chriſt acquits' from the guilt of fins com- 
mitted before ſuch belief; and this merely in 
order to a better life for the future; which 
was St. Paul's frequent afficmation; but that 
believing in Jeſus Chriſt doth, not acquit from; 
_ this) "= ob any fins continued in, after this 


belief, 
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helief, " during our chriſtian profeſſion, / but 
22 add to it extremely, as St. James in 
effect affitms; and as St. Paul often taught. 
Which will appear more. plainly from wWwhat 
will be ſaid under the third propoſition, via vis. 

3. That St. Paul doth, in this very epiſtle, 
as. well . in many other places, ſafficient 
declare againſt any ſuch pretence as that whi 
. have been now examining: and this in 
imitation of his great Maſter who did the fame 

re him. Our Lord, you cannot but re- 

member, ſet himſelf againſt. this very deceit, 
by which. he. foreſaw that many of his pro- 
feſſed diſciples would endeavour to elude the 
great deſign of his coming into the world. The 
words you have often had in your ears, Not - 
every one that. ſaith unto me, Lerd, Lord, ſhall 
enter into the kingdem of Heaven : But be that 
doth the will of . my Father-which is in Heaven : 
a declaration which, in other words, expreſ- 
ſeth. this very thing, that it is not believing in 
him, or acknowledging him for our maſter, 
or applying. his comforts to our ſelves, that 
ſhall avail us at laſt; but the daing the will of 
his Father ; or a conſtant univerſal obedicnce 
to the commands laid upon us in his Goſpel. 
This I repeat to you, under this head, RE 
it is ſo expreſs a declaration againſt men's re- 
lying on faith only for ſalvation, or final juſ- 
- tification, that a more expreſs one could not 
have been made in words. 

After having remarked this, I come to thew 
that St. Paul himſelf guards againſt the ſame 
fatal miſtake in this very epiſtle, in which he 

Vor. I. Cc declares 


2 


””: 


The Minit uf vel 
Jetlafe thi as are ſaved through Han) 
doth indeed profeſs to the Epheſians, ch, 
ver. 9. that their being in ſo happy a "as 
batte Hot of. their DE dür cht bo ak 
of their works before their comerſion; that 
they had no merit to invite or induce Almighty 
God to offer them ſuch ſalvation. But in” the 
very next words, ver. 10. He declares trat 
We chriſtians ate Ge "or tmanfeip, crektel 
in Chrif Yeſus ttb good works; that we are, 
by conver fin to citiſtianity, 249 it were ane 
cteated by the will If God, callitg us to it; 
Aqd created for this end, that we may petform 
good works. ''So that you ſes he immediately - 
guards againſt: any ſuch notion! as they might 
weakly entertain, of his attribliting our” fmal 
ſalvation to Faith feparated from good works, 
in the Goſpel ſenſe of good works. And in- 
deed, though in ſome places St. Paul doth vi- 
Hfy the merits of the world and their behavi- 
dur, before the coming of the Goſpel; and 
though in others lie Uilifes the works of the 
aw of Moſes, with' which ſome would have 
burthened the evangelical profeſſion: yet no 
one can ſhew any one text, or any one fingle 
paſſage, in which he vilifies. and © ſets at 
nought, the works of evangelical righteouſneſs, 
or, Katlence' to the moral laws of virtue. | 
Io vilify and decry the behaviour and works 
both of Jew and gentile, before the Faith of 
Chriſt prevailed, was not to ſet at nonght 
works, but bad ones; and only to obferve 
the corrupt and fad eſtate of mankind. To 


vilify the ceremonial - law, aſter the coming 1 s' 
| SYS 


mend them? When be ſpe2 
fans, or other chriſtians, 1 * ee in 
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gen on Boi, reed 7 387. 
of Juſtification. by Faith (or: the Goſpel) 855 
nat to vilify ſuch. works as We NSA ſpeaki 
but indeed to take men's mind 73% yg 
does and ceremonies; and DOE. IX. * — Fg 
good works tigt ate more ſubſtantial. Nay, 
when. he ever toucheth upon the. moral duties 0 
with how much vchemence doth Fot 

ks. of. the 715 


virtue, fince their converbon. $6 cbritiapity's 
what commendotions doth he hems And 
with, how .mneb-(joy deth he. offer up, his 
thanks to God. or it? nec derer 5 find him 
depreſſing that fort, of works; or ſetting. up 
Faith: againſt them; or taking off mn the bent af 
men's minds from them: but prefling them 
intocthe love and practice of them 3 77 all! the 
earneſtneſs „ And-then, if he mentions 
the fins of any profeſſed chriſtians; doth, 
do it, as if he thought their Faith would av 
them? Or rather, 5 he not do it with ſuc 


a ſpirit and zeal againſt them, as if no words 
were bad enough for them? And yet they had 


an eaſy reply to make to him, had he taught 
them any ſuch doctrine, as that a ſtrong Faith 
would ſave them at bf, though ſeparate 9 
good. works. 

But particularly, in this epiſtle, how many 
moral duties and good Works doth he preſs 
upon the FohcGans? And how ſolemnly doth | 
he aſſure them, ch. v. 5, 6. that the immo- 
ralities there mentioned will exclude all, who 


ate guilty of them, from Heaven ? And adds, 


A u man deceive, you with vain wordt: for 
971 =" c2 becauſe 


388 The Miftate, of rehing 
. becauſe of theſe things' the wrath of God com- 
erb upon the children of diſobedience. He puts 
them in mind, ver. 8. that they were ſome- 
rimes ph +, but now light in 'the Lord: 
ren of the light. ' For the fruit of 


wall as chi 


. . the ſpirit is in all goodneſs, and righteouſneſs, 


and truth, ver. 9. and ſo on. Doth all this, 
and an hundred times more of the ſame ſort, 
that might be urged from his writings : doth all 
this look like the doctrine of a man who taught 
them that Faith, without goodneſs and virtue, 
would ſave them at laſt? Or rather, is not all 
this plainly inconſiſtent with that ſuppoſition ? 
And doth it not all ſhew that it is impofliible 
he ſhould intend to teach any ſuch doctrine; 
however his words may ſound at firſt hearing? 
I mention not here, what I have often 
mentioned upon the like. occafion, that it is 
contradictory to the declared deſign of the 
chriſtian religion to ſuppoſe any ſuch thing as 
this. For if the mere believing in Chriſt ſhall 
fave us at laſt; though during that belief we 
have wilfully perſiſted in diſobedience to his 
commands: then it is not true that he came 
to call ſinners to repentance ; then it is not true 
that the grace off God hath appeared to men in 
tbe Goſpel, teaching us to deny ungodlineſs and 
worldly luſts, and to live ſoberly, righteouſly, 
and godly, in this preſent world; then it is not 
true that our Lord expects us to bring forth 
fruit; or to be prepared for his coming by 
good works; or that he will judge us accord- 
ing to what we have done, whether it be good 
or evil. But on the contrary, theſe things are 
2 | true ; 


v Ru , 309 
true; and moſt expreſſly, and poſitively aſſerted 
in the New Teſtament : and conſequently it 
cannot be true that Faith, without good works, 
will ſave us at laſt; nor can any thing be 
true, that takes away the abſolute neceſſity of 
Ih and N converſation. e, 

ut now, after I have thus guarded againſt 
that bad and pernicious ſenſe in which any 
chriſtians may underſtand ſome expteſſions of 
holy Scripture concerning our being ſaved by, 
or through, Faith; it is time, FE 

4. To confider a little in what ſenſe it is 
that chriſtians ray be ſaid to be ſaved by Faith, 
or by believing in Jeſus Chriſt. And 8. 

1. This may be well ſaid of them, becauſe 
it is their Faith, or believing, which ſaves them 
from the guilt of all their fins committed before 
this Faith: a privilege which peculiarly be- 
longed to. the firſt chriſtians converted, at 
years of diſcretion, from a life of fin and im- 
purity. And therefore, this firſt juſtification 
is often ſpoken of by St. Paul in his epiſtles, 
and attributed to Faith. But this doth not 
concern thoſe who have been educated, and 
inſtructed, in the knowledge of the chriſtian 
religion. The guilty ſinner in thoſe days knew 
not whither to fly from the guilt of his fins, 
till his belief entitled him to this favour ; which 
God had annexed to it, and the Apoſtles al- 
ways promiſed in his name, 3 $k 

2. We may be well ſaid to be ſaved through 
Faith, becauſe it is by believing in Jeſus Chriſt, 
that we come to know and embrace thoſe 
terms which are offered by God for our ſal- 
| ce 3 vation 
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. vation' and happineſs. He came to fave: us; 
and by cloſing in with his propoſals we muſt 
be ſaved: and this we cannot do; without 
believing! him to be ſent of God, and receiving 
Him ds ſuch. This, therefore, being abſo- 
lutely neceſſary; we may well find ſalvation 
— Atribyted to this, Which is the firſt moving 
P nciple towards it; and witchput -which we 


ſhould not go one Rep forward iti that way to 


ſalvation which he came to point out to us. 
He is the way, ile truth, and the liſe; and 


© "without Knowing him, and believing in him, 


how ſhould' we Know the way, or the path, 
- to that eternal life which he came to unfold 
to us; who otherwiſe might have wandered, 
every one after the peculiar imagination, or 
inclination; or humour, of our - own hearts? 
As ſalvation, therefore, comes in the method 
propofed by Chriſt ; ſo may it well be attri- 
buted to [believing in him; becauſe that alone 
dan put us into the method propoſed by him. 
J. Chtiſtians are ſuved by Faith, becauſe it 


is che foandation of their obedience, and of all 


their good actions. It is the tree which bears 
good” fruit; without which good fruit there 
 Evuldl be no ſalvation 5 and conſequently, what 
is-16 neceffary, and ſo uſeful, to the produc- 
tion of good works, is it ſelf entitled to thoſe 
rbwards, and Happy conſequences, which fol- 
low good works. This is What St. James 
ſterns to think, that the only way of proving 
tha we have Faith; is by our good actions, 
ch. f. 15, Will any one, ſaith he; believe that 
you WHh them well, or chat you are willing 


; ben Farb, conſidered. = 
i relieye chem, if, when yqu ſee their diſtreſs 


you only: tell them ſo; and at the ſame time 
__ them what you can afford them towards 
their relief? From hence he argues, As there 


is no true ſign of this charitable diſpoſition. 


but the fruit of beneſicence which it pro- 
dueeth ; and as one who is always hard- 
hearted. hath no pretence to it: ſo is there 

no proof of a real Faith, but the works it pro-—- 
dugeth ; of which works, therefore, '2 lincere 
Faith is never deſtitute, Thus will even he 
allow that Faith may ſave us, by WWigancog 
aaf actions; but no otherwiſe. 

Let any one likewiſe turn to the nah ul. * 
ho the Hebrews; there indeed he will find an 
account of the excellencies and advantages of 
Faith; of its acceptableneſs to God, an its 
efficacy towards our .own happineſs: but he 
will find that the argument mult be reſolyed 
into this at laſt, that without Faith: it itim: 
Fefſible to pleaſe God, becauſe without Faith it is 
impoſſible to live a life of virtue, or to do ſuch 
actions as are there recorded: and that by 
Faith is męant a vital active principle moving 
us to behave aur ſelves agreeable to our Faith. 
And thetefore, with reſpect to Chriſtians, 
Faith muſt; be an active principle, influencintz 
and ſtrongly moving them to ſuch a be 
and conduct; ſuch a life and canyerſatianz as 
their believing in ſuch a maſter naturally di- 
rects to. If we believe in God truly; we can- 
not hut love and honont him above all things, 
If we believe in Chtiſt ſiocerely e cannot 
but endeavour to obey his commands; obſer ve 
Cc 4 1 his 


Mc follow: his . And 

* through Faith or be- 
- lieving E e reg e 
S will be the foundation of ſuch an 
univerſal obedience as he requires of us. | 
In theſe ſenſes, therefore, and on theſe ac, 
counts, great things might well be ſaid of F aith 
in the New Teſtament ; and ſalvation attri- 
buted to it. But the great point, in which 
we are concerned, is, not to be deceived in a 


matter off ſuch importance; and to that end, 


not to interpret any one expreſſion of the 
New Teſtameut ſo as to contradict the plaineſt 
and moſt repeated declarations of it. Let the 
coneluſion of the preſent ſubject, therefofe, / be 
to this effect, Faith is an act of the mind 
moſt acceptable to God. Faith in his Son 
ſasves us, as it puts us into the ſecure way to 
ſalvation, if we be ſincere; and as it is the 
foundation of all our chriſtian practice, and 
of all our beſt and moſt godlike behaviour. 
This Faith — that is, the method propoſed 
in the without the works of the 
ceremonial law of Moſes, is ſufficient to ſe- 
cure to us our future happineſs: but Faith 
alone, that is, a belief in Chriſt, without obe- 
dience to his laws; an empty, unfruitful Faith, 
accompanied with an ungodly life, will con- 
demn us at laſt, We are ſaved through Faith; 
44 3 in Chriſt; no otherwiſe _ 
| influenced by it: for Faith is 
— in order to practice. Faith is indi. 
penſably necefſary in order to ſalvation: 775 
r A) C0 HOTTER 10 2000 


" : * 


1 likewiſe is a I? life 2 neceſ- 
fry in order to ſalvation; Or, in other words, 
a Faith working by love, and manifeſting it 


ſelf by good work is that. alone which will 
be of any account to us, at laſt. For as the 
body without the ſpirit is dead; fo Faith with- 
ut works is dead aſp. Now to. God, &c. 6h 
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Acrs iii. part of the 19th verſe. 


e he, therefore, and be be that 
your Sins may be blotted out. 


H E great concern of all Chriſtians is, 
| ſo to paſs through things temporal, that 
they finally. loſe not the things eternal: and 

the moſt important enquiry in order to this, 
is that which leads us to the certain know- 
ledge of thoſe terms upon which God will 
pardon, and accept us. But though this be a 
point. of infinitely the greateſt importance of 
any that can come within the thoughts of a 
Chriſtian: yet there is no point, in which 
_ Chriſtians act a more careleſs, and ſurprizing, 
part than in this; and none in which they 
more willingly contribute to their own deceit, 
and ruin. Nor in any thing is. this more vi- 
ſible, than. in thoſe falſe notions which many 
give thetaſflves leave to entertain — 
3 8 


the nature of that R e, to which they 
find the promiſe of forgiveneſs to be annexed! 
in the Goſpel. As it is our duty; therefore, 
to put a ſtop, as much as we art able, to ſuch 
miſtaken apprehenſions, as may endanger the 
eternal happineſs 0 men, 1 mee 
in this diſcourſe, 1 0+ 499 
1. To ſhew you the true natars/o6; that Re- 
pentance, which is of force for the remiſſion x 
fins. And. ; 7 
II. From tengo ſhall gina, great =: 
n thoſe miſtaken Notions of it, by 
which many Chriſtians have been deceived. 
I. In order to ſhew the true nature of that 
Repentance which is ſpoken of in the New 
Teſtament, I ſhall premiſe two or three ws 


* vations. VIZ. 


1. That our bleſſed Lord, [and his apoſiles, 
preaching to a world of men, grown up in hea- 
then impieties, and arrived at full age, without 
ſuch bright light and conviction, as the Goſpel 
brought along with it, conſtantly ſpeak of Re- 


pentance in their diſoourſes to them, as the firſt 


ſtep towards their acceptance with God. This 
we may ſee in the Goſpels, and all through the 
Acts of the Apoſtles; that, when heathens, or 
wicked Jews, are ſpoken to, and — 
what to do, in order to ſalvation, the firſt word 
generally is; Repent: as here, in the text, St. 
Peter calls upon the Jews who had hitherto're- 
jetted the Lord of life,” to tepent 5 and that in 
order to their being converted; as it follows. 
For the firſt ſtep that à vicious man can take 
3 his life, is to be truly ſen- 
ſible 


ſible of the unreaſonableneſs of that coutſe of 
ſin and iniquity, . in which he hath formerly 

lived; and to have due ſentiments of his | 
behaviour: ./ becauſe; without this due in | 
ſenſe of it, he can never heartily conſent to 
forſake, and amend it; or, in the expreſſion 
- uſed the text, to be converted, or turned from 
it. Thus in the ſecond chapter of the Acts, the 


ſiame St. Peter exhorts the unbelieving Jews, 


Repent and be baptized. Repentance is the firſt 
ſtep ; becauſe, as I have already obſerved, with- 
out a ſenſe of the unreaſonableneſs and wicked- 
_ neſs of their) former ſtate, they could not'poſ- 
ſibly, with fincerity, think it worth their while 
to believe in Jeſus Chriſt ; and to be baptized, 

and entered, into his religion, 15 n advan 


their Aura. condition. 


And this being the firſt a that coal be 
taken by an unbelieving, or wicked man; no 
wonder that this is pointed out as the firſt, in 
order to ſalvation, or remiſſion of ſins. Upon 
this firſt Repentance of unbelievers, they were 
baptized, and by baptiſm put into a ſtate of ſal- 
vation; and a capacity of being happy 2 
the conditions of Jeſus Chriſt: and therefore 
this may well be ſpoken of, as the road to ſal- 
vation, and happineſs; becauſe without it there 
could be no entering into the Chriſtian diſpen- 
er This, then, is that condition of accept- 
which is chiefly ſpoken of through the 
Golpels, and the Acts of the Apoſtles ; which 
give us an t of what was ſaid to unbe- 

rr and i wick Jews, or Gentiles, - _ 
1144 e 


with, and men were 


2. The next obſervation I have to make is; 
that, as ſoon as this firſt condition was e 
perſuaded by the apoſtle's 
preaching into a due ſenſe of their paſt evil | 
cCourſes, and into a thorough renunciation of 
them; that, as ſoon as they were, in conſe- 
qudence of this, entered into the Chriſtian re- 
ligion by baptiſm, and were profeſſed members 
of Chriſt's boch, the church: that then, I ſay, 


all the exhortations of the a — — : 
tſuaſions, ran-' perpetually upon newneſs 
” e; upon working out — 01071 Tue a 


ear and trembling ; upon the danger of -falli 
— into their former ſtate; and pen the — 
fection of virtue required of them. T 
= from the epiſtles, written by the j9 he | 
Chriſtians: which are full of the 


| — pathetic exhortations to all virtue; and of 


the moſt ſevere reprehenſions of all vice; and 
of the plaineſt condemnations of Chriſtians, 
who are wilful ſinners, to the greateſt degrees 
of God's diſſ a 
So that your obſervation of what you 
read in the AQs of the Apoſtles ;- and of what 
you find in their Epiſtles; you cannot but 
make theſe two concluſions : That Repentance 
is the ſubject of their ſermons, when they are 
2 to unbelieving, or wicked, Jews and 
ntiles; in order to perſuade them to leave 
off their former behaviour, and come over to 
the Chriſtian religion: and that, after they are 
Chriſtians, they are with the ſame earneſtneſs 
preſſing upon. them the abſolute, indiſpenſable, 
"AS of all Holineſs and virtue; as they 


were 


* 


Was no hope of acquittance at the laſt day of 


308 | ens onde, ores. 


| ms before :ingulc 
tenquneing their —— infidality, and 
2 Repentaner is 
taade to thaſe who were not already Ch 
| eng regs — neg of all-vietye, 


| | ITT} 1 We! l 
rnd Though ihis be d in etz as, wil appear 
to dn 068: who! will eompare the preaching of 
8 toawbelicvers, with the meralfules 
aud inſtructions. given to believers; yet I muſt 
ences ace found for Repen- 
tance, in favour of; ſuch prafeſſed Chriſtians a. 
wilfully finnsd; upon their giving evident to- 
bens af the ſincerity of it. But then, there was 
dai other geben of it ſuppoſed to be ſincere but 
nctual amendment, and reformation; without 
whigh-#; &:evident, fromm the tenor of all the 
Apoſtles dealarations, in their epiſtles, that there 


accounts. Thus il the ſinful Corinthian was re- 
ſtored to peace; not till he was in danger of 
n . 
Dor. ii. 7 and after much more difficulty, and 
ſeverity of diſcipline, than was uſed in admit- 
_ tiopg the Repentance of one who had not be- 
| (fore. profeſſed himſelf a Chriſtian. If any one 
1 was called a brotber, i. e. a Chriſtian, was 
an habitual ſinner; his company was to be 
avoided by other Chriſtians, as one whom they 
were not to on for a Chriſtian, in thoſe days 
when it could be done, 1 Cor. v. 11. But this 
Was vpon-luppoſition of the perſon's not amend- 


den ; ing 


catiog-ebe incceflityyof” their || 


uf As 2 
1 as He.: for it is evidentothuts upoh he 
toſeens of a Hncete amendment, he Wiga dit?“ 
ted again to the hopes of haf ppineſe. Let bin 
that flat, Heul ns more, was the" motlfbd which 
St. Paul preſeribed in the caſe of dhe fin PF - 
thefts: Dhl, iv. 28. which implies im ie, Ae 
amendment is the ſum of the Repenthfee | 
Chrittian; ke ber, ufon that argrndgbent, be 
mf contition; - vile 1© Wel 
-1P/eottF#give more endlabes TJ this fromthe 
Het feet f Chriſtignity : but this ont 
nents ſofieſent; which Ihave herdfofore 
e 3 258 otkat the e would it 
ſalvation to Mortal men, if 
a wir n from the rules of virtue 
were e eee, that no future amend- 
ment re ſufficient e entitle tlie ſiunter to the 
fotglecheßs ef ' what was paſt, Korg ug de for- 
ive fnnets who actual ameH¹ue nude. 
Seweuld bet encourage wem to 
ebntinae in iin: ſo, abfelutely to deny forgive- 
neſo to every wilfel fin; though ſincerely re- 
— of, and forfaken; would be to drive 
; by deſpair into the ſame ſtate of ſin; and 
to defeat the deſigns of the Goſpel. And there. 
fore; we may be ſure that, as nothing but 
amendment, and future holineſs, ean entitle a 
Chriſtian to forgiveneſs of His paſt fins 0 a 
moſt certainly will do it. 
Thus then the eaſe ands. The anbelieving 
world of Jews and Gentiles, / were ſuppoſed by 
the apoſtles to be great and wilful ſinners: and 
therefore, 'Repetitance was the firſt thing ſpo- 
ken oy w them. Believers, or Chiiltians, 


— 


_ - The rue, and fa, Nations 
tered into, and: ſolemnly engaged in, the holieſt 


©. ef allinſtizations, were not ſuppoſed by tem 


to be wilful ſinners ; or to continue in thoſe 
ſins which they had renounced at baptiſm: as 
the apoſtle himſelf. argues, Rom. vi. And 
cherefore little mention is made to them ex- 


preſly of Repentance; hut much of living wor- 
cy of their profeſſion, and of fulfilling all the 


| laws of morality, and virtue, in the higheſt de- 
2 — if 2 them —— 
come n, temp to tranſgrels 

rules of their inſtitution ; amendment was re- 
quired 8 for the ſake — that aduo- 

Cate vit Jeſus Chrift the righteous. 

- . What therefore remains for us, who are pro- 
| feſſed Chriſtians, to do in this matter } Certainly, 
we are not to look merely to that which was 


recommended to Jews and Gentiles, as the firſt 


ſtep only towards happineſs: but to thoſe in- 
junctions laid upon ſuch as became ptofeſſed 
Chriſtians; and to the methods preſcribed to 
them; And then, we can never miſtake in this 
great and important affair: becauſe we can ne- 
ver think ourſelves at liberty to diſpenſe with 
that holineſs, and perfection of virtue, which. is 
conſtantly preſſed upon Chriſtians. If there- 
fore we take in the whole of this matter; and 
conſider Repentanee with relation to profeſſed 
Chriſtians, who have been finners ; as ſome- 
thing which will entitle them to God's favour ; ; 
it muſt certainly equally ſuppoſe and r in 
it theſe following parts: 
1. An hearty ſorrow and deep concern, for 
all 8 tranſgreſſions of the laws of God. 1 
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1s, and trouble. The loweſt notion uf Res 
tance takes in that of being ſorrowful;; and 
aving a Naher diſpoſition of mind, for the 
preſent, whilſt that ſorrow laſts. Abont this, 
refore, there needs no debate; becauſe 
is the part of Repentance which the weak fi 
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5 2. There muſt be a change 'of diſpofition 
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rame, within. be 4 
St. Paul reckons not an part of Re- 
pentance; but Repentance an effect of ſorrow? 
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„And if we proceed i in our enquiries, and ex- . 


amine farther into the conſtitution of our own © 
natures; we ſhall find that all the powers and 
faculties of our minds were given. us for go 
other purpoſe, but to regulate our behaviour, 
and: conduct; and that they are all ef no ac- 
count, but as tending, and employed, that way, 
We never think any perſons arrived at the uſe 
of theic.inward faculties, till they are fit to act, 
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ver judge. any to be prudent, or imprudent ; 
mad, or ſober within; but by their outward 
conduct and demeanor. What fignify all our 
inward powers? Of what importance is it, to 
judge and determine within our own minds; to 
reflect and cenſure our own actions; unleſs it be 
in order to have an influence upon them? As 
ſure, therefore, as it is, that any perſon hath a 

wer within, to judge which way of action is 
beſt: ſo ſure is it, that this power could be 
given for nothing, but to determine his actions 
the beſt way. As ſure as it is that we have, 
all of us, a conſcience, or reaſon, to direct us 
before we act, and to applaud, or condemn us 
afterwards : ſo ſure is it, that this hath ſolely a 
reſpect to our actions, and behaviour. If there- 
fore, we cannot but reflect with ſorrow, and 
concern, upon ſome part of our behaviour; 
which we nd contradictory to the laws of rea- 
ſon, and of God: it is certain that this very 

wer of reflection was defigned to influence 
our behaviour for the time to come. For, to 
be ſorry for any part of our behaviour, implies 
in it that it was unbecoming, or ſinful ; and to 
account it unbecoming, or ſinful, implies in it 
that it ought never to be practiſed again: and 
ſo it cannot be, but that this inward affection 
mult be deſigned for the alteration of what is 
amiſs 1n us. | 

And if to this we add a conſideration or two, 
upon the nature of Almighty God ; we ſhall 
find it yet more certain. For, his nature being 
all perfection; there cannot be an higher indig- 
nity offered to him, than to ſuppoſe that our 

| ſorrow, 
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' forrow, or grief, which is, in the degree of it, 
miſery itſelf, is for its own fake acceptable to 
him. No, if we think rightly of him; we 
cannot but think .that bare ſorrow is what he 
rather diſlikes, than likes: but that it is that 


ferrow only, which worketh amendment, 
and alteration, that is approved of by him. 
Can our grief, or ſorrow, advantage him ? Or, 
can any thing of ours affect him? No, but it is 
only, as our grief may advantage ourſelves ; and 
as our ſorrow may lead us to avoid all occafions 
of ſuch ſorrow for the time to come; that it can 
be well-pleaſing in his eyes. 

Will you then judge from the nature of man? 
You ſee, all the inward movements of his mind 
are calculated for nothing but to influence and 
govern his behaviour : and ſo, a ſorrow without 
an effect of it upon his life, muſt be as inſigni- 
ficant, in his own account, as the faculty of rea- 
ſoning itſelf, ſeparated from all effect upon his 
conduct, and behaviour. Or, will you judge of this 
matter from the nature of God Almighty ? He 
cannot take any pleaſure in our ſorrow ; but as 
it tends to our real joy and happineſs. It can be 
of no account in his eyes; but as it makes us 
better, and wiſer, for the future. g 

Or laſtly, will you judge of it from the great 
defign of Chriſtianity ? How unworthy muſt 
you think it of God, to ſend his Son into the 
world, to live, and dye, in order to lead men to 
a bare, pretended, ſorrow, and grief for their 
ſins? Is it not the doing his Father's wall, 
which he preſſeth upon his diſciples ? Is it not 
declared, that the grace of God appeared to men 
Dd 3 in 
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in the goſpel, to teach them to deny ungodlineſs and 
 wwbridly lufts; and to live ſoberly, righteo»fly, and 
godly, in this world? And is it not to eontradict 
all this, in the moſt flagrant manner, to imagine 
that the end of Chriſt's coming could be, to 
lead men only to a little vain empty forrow? 
'That is, to lead men to what doth, in its own 
nature, aggravate their guilt, if they ſtop at it, 
without proceeding any farther. Aggravate 
their guilt, I ſay: for when we are ſortowful 
on account-of our fins ; this forrow ſuppoſeth 
in it that we ought not to commit them ; and 
that there is a foul evil, and guilt in them: and 
this tacit acknowledgment that their nature is 
foul, and evil, and makes us guilty before God, 
cannot but help to condemn 'us for returning 
to what we ourſelves think ſo  blame-worthy. 
8o that when we have opportunity to do better, 
and do not; but return again to the ſame fins 
that we think deſerve, and call for, our ſorrow ; 
we are ſelf-condemned, The ſorrow, by which 
we hope to cover them, muſt help to make 
them the more meritorious of puniſhment : as 
it implies in it ſelf-eondemnation, and an ac- 
knowledgment of guilt, ' But when it leads to 
amendment, and a gradual increaſe in vir- 
tue; then only is it the parent of good fruit, 
lovely in the eyes of God, and pleaſing in the 
reflection of the man himſelf, How plain, 
therefore, is it, if we will but conſider things, 
as they truly are, in their nature, and conſe- 
quences, that the Repentance of Chriſtians, 
who haye been ſinners, neceſſarily implies in it, 
boo 80 Feen 10 
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an actual forſaking of their fins; and an actual 
Progreſs i in all virtue, and godlineſs of living. 

II. Having thus given as true, and as plain, 
an account, as I could, of the Repentance 
which alone can avail any profeſſed Chriſtians; 
1 ſhall now only make two or three ſhort infe- 
rences from what I have laid down, with re- 
ſpect to thoſe miſtaken Notions by which many 
Chriſtians deceive themſelves in this affair. And, 
1. From what hath been faid we fee the va- 
nity, and miſery, of thoſe who'place their hopes 
of acceptance with God, upon the ſorrow; and 
grief, which they ſometimes conceive for their 

ns; and call by the name of Repentance, be- 
cauſe, in our language, when we are ſorry for 
any paſt part of our conduct, we are ſaid to re- 
pent of it. I a man, propoſing to himſelf to 
travel to a place at ſome diſtance from his pre- 
ſent ſtation, ſhould conelude himſelf to: be ar- 
rived at it, when he had ſet but one ſtep out of 
his own home; and there make 4 full ſtop, 
contented, and ſatisfied that this would be ſuffi- 
cient : would: you not think ſuch a perſon-dif- 
tempered in his brain? Why, juſt thus it is in 
the caſe we are conſidering. We pretend to 
be travelling towards happineſs: and Repen+ 
tance, in all its parts, is the road to this happi- 
neſs. The firſt ſtep, in this road, is ſorrow for 
our fins. He that ſtops at this ſorro, there» 
fore, and reſts himſelf contented with it, ſtops 
at the firſt ſtep i in his journey: and how likely 
he is to arrive at his rar 8 my you —_ 


eaſily judge. g 
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2. Thus again, if the ſecond ſtep be a good 
_ diſpoſition of rajed to go forwards ; he that 
ſtops, without putting in execution this diſpoſi- 
tion, is Rill as unlikely to arrive at the end pro- 
2d. This is another miſtake of men in this 
affair, that a preſent good diſpoſition, and reſo- 
lution of mind, is ſufficient for their purpoſe. 
But certainly, it is not going one ſtep, or two 
ſteps, that will bring us to the end of our ſpiri- 
tual journey ; but the proceeding as far as time, 
and ſtrength, give leave. | 
3. From what hath been ſaid, we are led not 
to place any hopes in-what we call a Death-bed 
Repentance: for this Repentance, extorted from 
us by the proſpect of death, can be only a ſor- 
row for ſin; perhaps rendered more paſſionate 
by our preſent fears. And this being only ſor- 
row, and compunction, and perhaps a good 
reſolution ; it is plain that ſtill theſe are only 
the firſt ſteps in the Repentance of a ſinner; 
and not complete Repentance, in all its parts, 
I confeſs theſe are not ill ſigns: but it ought 
plainly to be declared that ſorrow, and good 
words, are not the end of the goſpel inſtitution; 
but an holy life and converſation, Indeed, 
where a perſon hath had no calls to Repentance 
and amendment before ; but been inevitably 
blinded by unhappy circumſtances of education, 
and hardly known what the goſpel pretends to ; 
if ſuch a {perſon be awakened by his danger 
into ſerious enquiries, and an hearty conviction 
of the truth of the goſpel ; and a great deteſ- 
tation of his former courſes ; one might rea- 


ſonably hope good things, But in the caſe 


of 
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of moſt profeſſed Chriſtians, who are called, 
day after day, to amendment, and have all the 
arguments imaginable repreſented to them; 
and yet, day after day, ſhut their ears; ſpend all 


that time and health, which God allows them, 


in vice and iniquity; and then at laſt are ſorry 
for this, when God thinks fit to try them no 
longer: in ſuch caſe, I ſay, all that can be ſaid 


is, that they are ſorrowful for their ſins; and 


that if that ſorrow be fincere, they are got one 
ſtep towards happineſs. But to give greater 
hopes; or to ſay that they are the Chriſtians 
whom God hath declared, he will accept, in his 
Goſpel, is to render vain all the threatnings of 
his Son; to place the ſinner and the faint upon 
equal terms; to put all upon a man's having a 
little longer fickneſs than his neighbour : and 
to undo the great deſign of reforming men's 
lives, the only end worthy of the Son of God's 
incarnation. 
The reſult of the whole, is this. Since al- 
mighty God hath plainly declared, in his Goſ- 
pel, what it is he expects of thoſe who have 
been ſinners; I need not tell you, how great a 
weakneſs, and how extreme a folly, it is, to 
have recourſe to vain, and flattering hopes of 
our own. Since we are Chriſtians, and have 
a Goſpel open to us, to have recourſe to, u 
this occaſion ; it is the greateſt weakneſs ima- 
ginable to conſult our own paſſions and our 
own luſts, what it is fit to for us to hope for, 


at the hands of God. And yet, I am perſuad- 


ed this is the caſe. Were not men inwardly 
captivated to ſome vice; covetouſneſs, or am- 
bition, 
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bition, or ſenſuality ; there would not be any 
thing, in the nature of things, more evident 
to themſelves, than that Almighty God cannot 
be ſuppoſed to accept any thing at our hands, 
without a fincere amendment of what we know, 
and acknowledge, to be amiſs in ourſelves. And 
yet, ſuch is the effect of our own evil habits, 
and the prevalence of our beloved vices; that 
we firſt deſire, and at laſt come really to hope, 
to be accepted for ſome ſuperficial circumſtance, 
without a real reformation of our lives. 

But how long will men thus deceive them- 
ſelves, in a caſe in which all deceit is the ruin 
of ſoul and body for ever; and in which they 
can impoſe upon none but themſelves ? Behold, 
what doth the Lord thy God require of thee, but 
to do juſtly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God? This was plain under the law. How 
much more plain under the Goſpel? As we 
are Chriſtians, we are not ſo much as ſuppoſed 

to be ſinners. But if we have tranſgreſſed a- 
gainſt the plaineſt light ; God is ſo merciful as 
to allow a place for reconciliation to his favour, 
upon our amendment. Is this ſo hard a con- 
dition? Is this ſo great an injury to us, that we 
ſhould turn againft it, and: abuſe the Goſpel to 
our own deſtruction? Shall the goodneſs, and 
long-ſuffering of God, inſtead of leading us to 

true Repentance, only lead us to a falſe image 

of it; and to treaſure up wrath to ourſelves a- 

ainſt the day of wrath? Shall we continue in 
„; and pretend that ſorrow for it is ſufficient? 
God forbid! How fhall we, Chriſtians, who, by 


our profeſſion, are dead to fin, live any longer 
therein? 
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therein? Let not ſuch an uſe be made of our 
reat Lord's indulgent kindneſs to us in the 
Goſpel : but let all who know what Repentance 
is, and what it implies in it, hve worthy of 


that Repentance, by which they hope for ſal- 


vation; and of that vocation whertwith they are 


called. 

In a word: if you will have your fins blotted 
out ; you muſt repent, and be converted, in the 
words of the text; that is, actually turned from 


them. If you have been wilful, habitual fin- 


ners; and think of being ſaved by Repentance; 
here is the line marked out. The firſt ſtep is 
ſorrow for your fins; but it is but the firſt, 
The ſecond is a diſpoſition to amend your lives. 
But there is no ſtopping here. You cannot think 
this ſorrow, and this diſpoſition, ſincere, unleſs 
they ſhew themſelves in good effects. There 
muſt be an actual amendment; an actual en- 
tring upon, and progreſs in a virtuous and holy 


life; whilſt God gives opportunity. Without | 


this, there is not the leaſt ſecurity of happineſs: 
_ if you truſt to any other methods, you rely 


other terms than what are propoſed i in the 
Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt. 
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SERMON XXII. 
The Chriftian Life deſcribed. 
By Archbiſhop HoxT. 
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dds TiTvus ul. 11, 12. 
For the grace of God that bringeth Salvation, 
bath appeared to all men ; 
Teaching us, that denying all ungodlineſs and 
worldly luſts, we ſhould live ſoberly, righteouſ- 
9 — godly in this preſent —4 | 


Y the grace of God we are to underſtand. 

in this place, as in many others, the goſ- 

pel of our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, which is the 
higheſt manifeſtation of the grace and favour 
of God, that was ever made to mankind. For 
here only we learn that God ſo loved the world, 
as to give his only begotten Son, that whoſoever 
believeth in bim ſhould not periſh, but have ever- 
laſting life. Here only we learn that God will 
pardon our fins, and reſtore us to his favour, 
upon our ſincere repentance and amendment. 
Here oply it is that life and imortality, things 
| oh lh unheard 
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unheard of before, or at leaſt but obſcurely 
hinted, and rather wiſhed for than believed by 
the wiſeſt men both Jews and Gentiles, are 
brought to light. And here 'only are to be 


found the aſſurances of a reſurreQion to a life of 
glory and felicity, which God who cannot lye 


ath promiſed to all good men. U. 

re this time, the grace and favour of 
God were limited to particular perſons or fa- 
milies in the patriarchal ages, and afterwards 
to a particular nation; but the grace of God in 
the goſpel 5ringeth ſalvation to all men, to every 

nation and country under heaven, and to 
man who is ready to embrace it upon terms 
that are highly reaſonable, and practicable, and 
theſe we learn in my text, viz. the denying of 
all ungodlineſs and _ lufts, and living ſo- 
berly, righteouſly and godly in this preſent world, 
In which words the duty of every man who 
would become a good Chriſtian, is laid down 
according to its natural order and progreſſion. 
He muſt begin with denying all ungodlineſs 
and worldly luſts. Every kind of wickedneſs 
being a tranſgreſſion of God's law, is in ſtrict- 
neſs of ſpeech ungodlineſs, or a want of due 
regard to God; and as this is always practiſed 
at the inſtigation of men's appetites and luſts, 
the firſt ſtep to be taken in a religious courſe is to 
reſolve to deny theſe. For every one that nameth 
the name of Chriſt, i.e. who would become a good 
Chriſtian, is required in the firſt place to de- 
part from iniquity. When this reſolution is 
taken up at the time of repentance, the next 


ſtep is to ſet about the practice of all virtue by | 


living 
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Eving 25 muten aug. an thts hre 

1010 my taſt-words, the great andefſential patts 
of the Chriſtian Life are ſummarily laid down, 
and diſtinguiſnhed according to their reſpective ob- 
jects: with regard to out own: ſelves, it is ſobri- 
ety ; with regard to other men, it is righteouſ- 
neſs; and with regard to God, it is godlineſs. 
_ ſhall ſpeak to each of wan in their order, 
beginning 

Aſt, Wich ſobriety. Nhe virtue conſiſts 
chiefly i in the government of our ſenſual ap- 
petites and inclinations, which are the chief 
inſtruments chat betray us into cheſe — 
rities that are contrary to ſobriety, For: every 
man is tempted ulen be is draum away of bis 
own luſt,. und entierd; tben when: luſt hath: con- 
ceived, it bringeth forth fin: In other places they 
are called the 7 15 of the fleſh; becauſe they riſe 
originally from the conſtitution of the [body:; 
but through habit and long indulgence, they 
may at laſt ſtrike root into the very ſoul, add 
by an unnatural operation corrupt her. ſpiri- 
tual faculties. This is the perfection of wick - 
edneſs, to be wicked in ſpite of nature, and 
to tranſplant evil appetites and deſires into the 
mind, after the powers of the body are decayed, 
and can nouriſh them no longer. It is not al- 
together improbable that this degree of impu- 
rity may be the means of perpetuating its.own 
puniſhment, and is partly meant by the worm 
that never dies; for unlawful deſires being thus 
propagated into the ſoul, and cheriſhed by me- 


mory, muſt be a conſtant ſource of uncaſineſs, 
AT when 
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when there are neither bodily en nor ob- 
jects fit to gratify them. 

But be ap as it will, the ſobriety ienjoited 
in the text is the only remedy againſt all the 
miſchiefs and dangers of our ſenſual-appetites ; 
I ſhall fele& thtee of them, as being the prin- | 
cipal ones that are * —_—_ and | into 
exceſs. 

The iſt is, The appetite for meat and hk 
in regard to which ſobriety conſiſts in tem- 
r or the denial of our palates. 

The ad is, The appetite for continuing the 
ſpecies, called concupiſcence; and 1 dobciory 
is another name for ehaſtity. 

Tbe gd is, The appetite for riches; and 
here ſobriety is*contentment. 
1ſt, The appetite for meat and drink was im- 
planted in our natures; to excite us to take 
that noutiſhment which is neceſſary for the 
preſervation of health and life. The conſtant 
waſtes in all animal bodies cauſed by action and 
tranſpiration, is ſo great, that without freſh re- 
cruits” muſt ſoon ſtarve and periſh. It 
was therefore a very wiſe proviſion of the cre- 
ator, to put into all living creatures a ſtrong 
deſire of food, which ſhould make them uneaſy 
and impatient under the want of it, and excite 
them to ſeek it where it may be had. Were 
it not for this, the whole race of animals would 
conſume and die miſerably in a few days. And 
I am afraid the fame thing would happen to 
men as well as beaſts; for after all, we ſee that 
the cravings of a hungry ſtomach. are barely 


lufficient to — a fothful man to induſtry, 
and 
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and that. he will be half ſtarved before he can 
be brought to labour for his bredd. 
For this reaſon, I ſay, it was a very wiſe 
—.— of the Creator to put into us theſe 
importunate cravings, that will not let us reſt 
till they are ſatisfied. And if the goodneſs of 
God had ſtopped here, and provided us neceſ- 
ſary food only, there had been no cauſe of 
complaint; but he has ed further, and 
made ample proviſion for the comfort and 
pleaſure as well as the ſupport of our lives, 
for he has created delicacies, and mixed up 
with our aliments an infinite variety of agree- 
able flavours and reliſhes to gratify the ſenſes, 
and excite the appetite-when it becomes weak 
and languid. Beſides bread to ſtrengtben the 
heart, has given wine that maketh' glad the 
heart of man, and oil to male his face to ſhine. 
But our daily obſervation ſhews. that theſe 
good things which were deſigned to give us 
innocent pleaſure, are through the corrup- 
tion of our natures abuſed, and made the oc- 
caſions of gluttony and drunkenneſs, and all 
kinds of intemperance, to the diſhonour of 
God, and the reproach of our reaſonable na- 
tures. This was the corrupt ſtate of the world 
in St. Paul's time, as he largely ſhews in his 
epiſtles; and therefore he labours every where 
to prove, that Chriſtianity is a religion that re- 
quires great purity of life and manners, and 
allows no ſuch things as gluttony and drunken- 
neſs, and intemperance of any kind, but that 
Chriſtians muſt become new creatures; and put 


off concerning the former converſation the old rept 
| whic 
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which is corrupt according to the deceitful luſt, 
and put on the new; man, which after God is 
created in righteouſneſs and true holineſs. Not 
living after the fleſh, but through the ſpirit morts- 
Hing the deeds of the body. The meaning of 
theſe, and many other paſſages of the ſame - 
kind, is, that Chriſtians muſt not give way to 
all the cravings of their ſenſual appetites, in 

int of meats and drinks, but muſt govern, 
and reſtrain them within the ſtrict rules of ſo- 
briety and temperance. It was our Saviour's 
own charge to his followers, Take heed left 
your hearts be overcharged with ſurfeiting and 
drunkenneſs. - And St. Paul exhorts the Romans 
to walk honeſtly as in the day; i. e. as thoſe who 
are not aſhamed of what they are doing, nor 
in rioting and drunkenneſs, but to put on the Lord 
Jeſus Chriſk; by imitating his ſtrict virtue and 
ſobriety, and to make no provifion for the fleſh, 
to fulfil the luſis thereof. And to name no 
more, he warns the Epheſians againſt drunken- 
neſs and revelings, declaring that they who do 
ſuch things, ſhall-not inherit the kingdom of God. 

It is difficult, I confeſs, to fix the preciſe 
limits of ſobriety with regard to eating and 
drinking, becauſe they are not the ſame to 
every man, and cannot therefore be preſcribed 
by weight and meaſure. One man's ſtomach 
may be oppreſſed and ſurfeited with that which 
the conſtitution and health of another juſtly 
demands; and the ſame proportion of wine 
that is barely ſufficient to glad the heart of 
one man, and make him innocently chearful, 
ſhall get into another man's head, and diſturb 
Per. I. E e his 
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his reaſon. Every man therefore muſt fo far 
judge for himfelf, and find out by his own ex- 
perience what are the bounds of temperance 
with regard to him. But yet there is one ge- 
neral rule that extends to all, and this is to 
beware of approaching too near to the limits 
of vice, for fear of being catched unawares 
through the treachery of our hearts, and the 
force of temptations. For \ ſobriety with re- 
to eating and drinking, may perhaps lye 
— ſtreighter bounds than — aware of. 
St. Paul deſcribes gluttons under that ſhort 
character that their God is their belly. And of 
whom can this more properly be faid than of 
[thoſe who place their chief 1 in eating 
and drinking, and who hunt for delicacies and 
dainties, to gratify a wanton palate at any price, 
even to the impairing of their fortunes, the 
ruin of their families, and the utter negie& of 
charity to the poor? For what is to be ac- 
counted any man's God, but that to which he 
ſacrifices all he has, not excepting his health 
and life, and even his very foul. This therefore 
is no lets gluttony than the overcharging his ſto- 
mach; and yet I believe they generally go to- 
. gether, for the delicious qualities of food are 
the ſtrongeſt temptation to exceed in the 

quantity. 

But the other vice of drunkenneſs is more 
eaſily known and diſtinguiſhed, becauſe it 
ſpeaks itſelf, and is written in legible charac- 

ters in the eyes, and the tongue, and the 
feet, and almoſt every part of the body, beſides 
the effect it has in unhinging the reaſon, and 
I. ; tra nſ 
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transforming 'the man into a very brute, and a 
wiſe man into a fool. If therefore gluttony be a 
fin hard tobe defined and detected, yet the caſe 
is not ſo with drunkenneſs, and if it were, yet 
this odious vice, contrary to the nature of all 


others, fooliſhly affects to ſhew itſelf, when it 


ought rather to hide its head for very ſhame. 
I will not deny that drunkenneſs is often un- 
editated, and that beginning in meer good 
cllowſhip, it creeps on gradually without be- 


ing perceived, ſtealing away conſciouſneſs with 


every ſtep it takes; but this can be no excuſe, for 
every man knows the confequence beforehand, 
and that though it begins in good fellowſhip 
and chearfulneſs, yet it will end in phrenzy and 
madneſs. For when reaſon is once dethroned, 
and the paſſions inflamed and let looſe, they 
will hurry him into all ſorts of wickedneſs and 
miſchief, And it will be too late when the 
work is done, to plead that he is forry for it, 
and did not know what he was a doing, for he 
was in ſenſes before he was drunk, and had 
then power to keep himſelf ſober and harm- 
leſs. It is not the lyon, but the man who un- 


chains him, that muſt anſwer for the miſchiefs 


that follow. a 
There is hardly a glutton or a drunkard who 
does not repent the next morning after a de- 
bauch; but as ſuch repentance is commonly 
the effect of an aking head, or a loathing ſto- 
mach, it is apt to vaniſh together with thoſe 
ſymptoms, and is without merit, and without 
reformation. It may, and it muſt come to a 
real repentance before it be long; for when the 
Ee 2 con- 
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conſtitution is broken, and the powers of being 
intemperate fail, and death haſtened by faſt 
living comes in fight, a man can — 5 help 
repenting, but then it will come too late, be- 
| cauſe it cannot be approved by amendment of 
life. The voluptuous man in the goſpel is a 
| moving ſpectacle of this kind. He went cloath- 
f ed in purple and fine linen, and fared ſumptu- 
ouſly every day, infomuch that he could ſpare 
nothing fromhis luxury for relieving Lazarus, 
who lay periſhing at his gate; but the next 
| time we hear of him was from hell, where he is 
eu wars begging for a drop of water from the 
and ot this ſame Lazarus, to cool his tongue. 
Let Chriſtians who indulge their appetites in 
drunkenneſs and gluttony conſider this, and 
learn to prevent a late repentance by reſtrainin 
their luſts, and living up to the purity of their 
| profeſſion, which requires them to deny all un- 
godlineſs and worldly luſt, and live ſoberly in this 
preſent world ; for of all vices there are , none 
more contrary to Chriſtian ſobriety than theſe. 
I come, 
 2dly, To that appetite which the Creator 
lanted in the whole race of animals, for the 
continuation of their ſpecies, to the end of the 
world. Sobriety with regard to this, is chaſtity, 
and the abuſe of it is called concupiſcence in 
the holy Scriptures. 
If this appetite in mankind were to be left 
at large, many inconveniencies and miſchiefs 
muſt follow; the alliances of families, and the 
ties of blood and kindred muſt ceaſe; inheri- 
tance and property would be confounded ; the 
endear- 


p 
ö 
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endearments that are peculiar to conjugal af- 
fection, and the mutual fidelity 'betwixt huſ- 
band and wife eſtabliſhed on ſolemn ſponſions, 
and ſecured by one common intereſt, would be 

eatly miſſed in ſocial life; the education of 
children muſt be neglected, and the comfort 
of them could ſubſiſt but for a little while; for 
as children would be at a loſs to know their 
own fathers, and fathers, their own children, 
and both male and female would be continual- 


ly changing their attachments, all parental and 


filial affections would of courſe be at an end. 
In ſhort, the race of mankind would be ſo diſ- 


united and blended, that the world muſt ſoon 


run into infinite confuſions and diforders. s. 
For theſe reaſons God hath wiſely laid this 
appetite under ſtrict reſtraints, and ordained the 


holy ſtate of matrimony, that one man and 
one woman, forſaking all others, ſhould live 
together in inviolable union and affection, and 


that the human race ſhould be perpetuated in 
this way, and under this limitation only, and 


that all other offspring ſhould be — and 


diſhonourable. 
It appears from the ſecond chapter of Ge- 


neſis, that this was the firſt law which God 


wade for the benefit of mankind, and that in 


order to give it a real foundation in nature, the 


firſt wife was formed out of the very ſubſtance 
of her huſband's body. She ſhall be called uo- 
man, becauſe ſhe was taten out of man; 
therefore ſhall a man leave his father and his 
mother, and ſhall cleave unto his wife, and they 


ſhall be one fleſh. OY law was undoubtedly 
Ee 3 handed 
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handed down by tradition, and eſtabliſhed by 
conſtant uſage among Adam's deſcendents, 
who, after the memory of the firſt, inſtitution 
was loſt, continued the practice from the ex- 
perience of its uſefulneſs. And this plainly 
accounts for the univerſal cuſtom of marriage 
over the whole world, not excepting the moſt 
jgnorant and ſavage nations. But this fence of 
chaſtity was not long kept entire; for as the 
world fell into corruption, and men gave a 
looſe to their wanton appetites, great breaches 
were made in it by poligamy and concubinage, 
by which means one man aſſumed to himſelf 
the property of many women contrary to the 
law of equity, and to the plain intention of 
providence in ſupplying nearly an equal num- 
ber of each ſex, that ſo male and female might 
be linked together by pairs in matrimony 
This unequal diſtribution prevailed for many 
ages, and produced infinite jealouſies and diſ- 
turbances in families ; but as the fences. were 
never quite plucked up, nor the field laid 
open and common to promiſcuous love, and 
there were always claims of property, and 
certain reſtraints in favour. of chaſtity and 
fidelity, this is no ſmall atteſtation to the wiſ- 
dom and purity of the ordinance of holy ma- 
trimony. 
But when the Chriſtian religion took place, 
it again made up the original encloſure of chaſ- 
tity, and laid a ſevere reſtraint upon this licen- 
tious appetite by limiting one woman to one 
man, and forbidding all impure commerce, 
under the higheſt penaftics. Be not deceived, 


22 ſays 
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ſays St, Paul, neither fornicators, nor adulterers, 
ſhall inherit the kingdom of God. And he declares 
to the Hebrews, That whoremongers and adul- 
terers God will judge. And to the Theflaloni- 
ans, This ts the will of God even pour ſanttifi- 
cation, that ye ſhould” avoid fornication, that 

ane of you ſhould know bow to poſſeſs bis 
veſſel in ſanctiſication and hanour ; not in the luſt 
of concupiſcence, even as the gentiles which know 
not God, for God hath not called us to uncleanneſs, 
but unto holineſs. __ — EO: 
And the golpel carries this point ftill higher, 
extending chaſtity to our words as well as ac- 
tions; A all corrupt commupication to 
proceed out of our mouths, and all fooliſh 
talking and jeſting, becauſe theſe are apt to in- 
flame unlawful deſires. And it proceeds to lay 
reſtraints even u the eye, and the very 
thoughts, beyond which moral purity cannot 
go. But I ſay unto you, ſays our | bleſſed Savi- 
our, that whoſoever looketh on a woman to luſt + 
after her, hath committed adultery with her al- 
ready in his heart. „ | 
_ Theſe are the reſtraints which the goſpel has 
laid upon this unruly appetite ; and they are 
refinements of purity and chaſtity, that Seng 
the beſt of the heathen moraliſts, who carried 
it no further than to correct the groſs and ex- 
ternal acts; but the chaſtity of the heart was a 
degree of virtue reſerved for the religion of 
Tl Chriſt, | Th - 
- The third and laſt appetite I ſhall mention, 
is that which has riches for its object, with re- 
gard to which ſobriety lies in .contengment. 
Ee 4 This 
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This is rather a falſe and fictitious appetite of 
men's own making, than a natural one implant- 
a in us by our Creator. 

The defire of all thoſe thin gs that are neceſ- 
gary for the ſupport and comfort of life is na- 
tural and reaſonable, and therefore may law- 
fully be gratified by honeſt means. And theſe 
things were the riches of the early and more 
innocent ages of the world.” But fince the in- 
vention of money, the object of this deſire has 
been changed from lands and poſſeſſions which 
are intrinfically good and uſeful, to gold and 
ſilver which have only a denominative value 
put upon them by compact. 

This change of the object has greatly i in- 
creaſed the deſire, by reducing wealth into a 
narrow compals, ind bri bringing it under the eye, 
and into the hand and perſonal cuſtody of the 
owner. The riches in flocks and herds that 
covered ten thouſand acres in the days of the 

triarchs, may now lie within the ſpace of a 
Raa e yard, or even in the pocket of a miſer; 
ny thi 3 is a very ſtrong temptation to him to 
accumulate without end, when he can ſo eaſily 
| diſpoſe of it, and fo readily come at it toipleaſe 
his fancy. 

One great pretence of eovetbuliiel is the 
making a proviſion for men's families; and if 
this be the true end, and purſued by honeſt 
means without robbing the poor of their ſhare 
of charity, and withholding from mankind 
_ that e ire which they may upon many 
occaſions juſtly claim, the deſign is virtuous and 
laudable. But I fear it is too often a meer pre- 
| text 


! b 
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text to cover avarice : for we frequently ſee 
the childleſs and the friendleſs as intent upon 
heaping up riches, as thoſe who have heirs. | 
I muſt confeſs that this appetite” for money 
may not at the firſt ſight ſeem contrary to the 
ſobriety recommended in the text; for co- 
vetous men are molt remarkable for their ſo- 
briety and temperance, and the reaſon is plain, 
| becauſe our ſenſual appetites are extravagant 
things, and cannot be indulged to the full 
without great expence. It is not therefore out 
of meer virtue that covetous men are abſtemi- 
ous, but to ſave their money; this is their pre- 
vailing taſte, and they will pinch and deny 
themſelves even the neceſſaries of life to gratify 
it. The fear of want may ſometimes be really 
at the bottom, but ſurely nothing can be more 
abſurd than for a man to be in want all his life 
for fear of wanting; and why ſhould he be 
afraid of wanting more than he does, who al- 
ways wants what he really has ? | | 
As little therefore as this vice of covetouſneſs 
may in appearance be contrary to ſobriety, yet 
it is really quite inconſiſtent with it, becauſe it 
is a ſtranger to contentment, and never thinks 
it has enough; it is an appetite that daily grows, 
and the more it is fed, the more it craves ; 
and even old age, which abates other appetites, 
is apt to encreaſe this. And tho' it cannot be 
charged with gluttony and drunkenneſs, and 
other pleaſurable vices, yet it is too prone to 
thoſe of a different claſs, and which are more 
injurious to other men; for ſuch oppreſſion, 
exaction, cheating, want of charity to the poor, 
| and 


and of beneficence to mankind, and of a con- 
tented ſpirit; theſe are the natural companions 
of avarice, for which reaſon it is ranked among 
the blackeſt vices in the holy Scriptures. The 
Pſalmiſt ſays of a covetous man, that he is one 
whom the Lord abborreth. St. Paul declares, 
that no covetous man, whoa is an idolater, hath 
any inheritance in the kingdom of Chriſt and of 
Ged, and reaſon good, for it is the only in- 
heritance he never coveted. And he explains 
the reaſon. to Timothy, But they that will be 
rich, fall into temptation, and à ſnare, and into 
many fooliſh. and hurtful luſts, which drown men 
in deſiruttion and perdition ; for the love of mo- 
ney is the root of all evil, which while ſome. co- 
veted, they have erred from the faith, and pierced 
tbemſelves thorough with many ſorrows. 

I cannot forbear to rank under this appetite 
for money, the love of gaming. I do not mean 
that — — ſort which is made a proſeſſion, 
and is carried to the exceſs of winning or loſ- 
ing eſtates; but I ſpeak of that more reputable 
Kind that has by degrees crept into the beſt com- 
panies, and obtained a fort of ſanction from the 
practice of perſons juſtly to be eſteemed andimi- 
tated in other reſpects. Recreations that are in 
themſelves innocent, may become faulty by 
their circumſtances. If they eat up too —_ 
of our time which ought to be more profitably 
employed ; if they betray us into unſeaſonable 
hours, to the negle& of our family cares, and 
perhaps our devotions ; if they get ſuch hold 
of our hearts that we are miſerable when a 
party happens to be broke, and count it an 


evening 
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evening loſt if it be not devoted to play, theſe 
are violent ſymptoms that the love of money 
is a prevailing ingredient in the mixture, and 
that recreation is not the firſt thing in view, 
for if it were, a very trifle of loſs or gain would 
anſwer that end, and keep up the ſpirit and at- 
tention ; but when a little makes the buſineſs 
go on heavily, and more will enliven it, this is 
a clear proof, that this ſame more is the firſt 
motive. | | 

In a word, the love of money when it is 
inordinate, and engroſſes our affections, and 
time, and purſuits, to the neglect of any duty 
towards God and our neighbours, or families, 
cannot be reconciled with that ſobriety which 
is required in all Chriſtians ; for it muſt appear 
in the government of every appetite; and as 
this is an appetite of dangerous conſequence, it 
cannot be privileged above the reſt. 

The ſecond diviſion of our Chriſtian duty is, 
to live righteoufly in this preſent world, And 

- this is a duty of great extent, reaching to all 
our dealings with men. 51 | 

For righteouſneſs requires us to be fair and 
equal in all contracts and agreements, taking 
no advantage of the ignorance, or weakneſs, 
or neceſſities of our neighbours, and to be 
punctual in making them good, not adhering 
to the bare letter of obligations, but fulfilling 
the mutual intention, and calling our own con- 
ſcience to be evidence for him when there are 
no other witnefles. 4 

Righteouſneſs requires us to render to all tbeir 
dues ; not only debts in law, but in equity 


and 
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and good conſcience (for there is no difference 
between thoſe two in point of religian) and to 
do this chearfully, without compulſion; and 
readily. without having recourſe to evaſions and 
tricks of law to create delay ; for there is no 
honeſty in paying debts, when a man cannot 
help it, and he is not the leſs a knave for doing 
Juſtice when he is drove out of all his ſtrong 
holds, and forced to it; and even delay is in- 
juſtice becauſe it is vexatious and expenſive, 
and will hurt the creditor in his circumſtances, 
And yet to the great ſhame of our country, too 
much of this injuſtice is found among us, and 
wie may take to ourſelves that odious reproach 
of the prophet, The ſpoil of the poor is in your 
bouſes ; for how can we call it by a better name 
when we ſee luxury in dreſs, and furniture, 
and equipage, and ſplendid tables ſupplied by 
or tradeſmen, who are unmercifully kept out 
of their money, till they are ruined and undone 
by ſupporting the vanity of thoſe who deſpiſe 
them? | EIT 
But the goſpel teaches Chriſtians another 
kind of leſſon ; Owe no man any thing, but to 
love one another, is one of the great laws of 
Chriſtianity. The meaning is, that Chriſtians 
muſt make it a point of conſcience to pay their 
juſt debts to every man chearfully, and with- 
out putting him to recover it at law with coft 
and trouble. - But there is one debt which we 
muſt owe, and that is love to one another. 
This is the only debt that is never to be finally 
diſcharged and balanced, and therefore that ac- 
count muſt be always kept open; it is a debt 
that 
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that Chriſtians muſt 'be always paying and yet 
always owing ; and the good of it is, that it 
will ſecure all other debts ; for he that owes 
love to his neighbour will take care to owe him 
nothing elſe, but will pay him out of meer be- 
nevolence, for love is the fulfilling of the whole 
Further. It is a point of righteouſneſs to 
avoid contracting debts beyond what we are 
worth, and may never be able to pay; for 
this is to run the riſque of being diſhoneſt, and 
to abuſe the confidence which we have per- 
ſuaded other men to repoſe in us. And it is 
rather worſe after we haye contracted debts, 
to diſable ourſelves for paying them by un- 
neceſſary expences and extravagancies, which 
gstoo often the practice of borrowers ; in that 
caſe we ſpend what we know is not -our own, 
but the property of another, and how does 
this differ from robbery or picking a pocket, 
only that is not indictable. 

Another branch of righteouſneſs relates to 
the good name and credit of our neighbour, 
which may be as valuable to him as his money, 
and is many times the only eſtate he has. 

There is a great tenderneſs due to the good 
name of every man, unleſs to direct profligates 
who proclaim their own ſhame and have no 
credit to loſe; and to go about., to rob him of 
this by private whiſpers and inſinuations, is like 
a ſtab in the back, for he has no opportunity 
of making his defence. If he ſhould be a 
man in buſineſs, it may deprive him and his 
family of their bread; for the miſchief is ſoon 


done, 
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done, and repentance will come too late, for 
when ſlander is once given out, it runs and 
ſpreads apace, and is hard to be recalled. 

It is therefore a moſt unrighteous as well as 
-uncharitable office to blaſt the credit of any 


man, and eſpecially when his dealings in the 
world depend much upon it. Such a whiſper 
is as wicked as thoſe mercileſs thieves in the 
parable, who not content to rob and ftrip the 
poor Samaritan, wounded him, and left him 
half dead. . 

And if Chriſtian righteouſneſs extends to 
the good name and property of our neighbour, 
much more muſt it extend to his life, and 
health, and limbs, for theſe are ſtill more 
precious to him; and therefore of all kinds of 
injuſtice, none are ſo cruel as thoſe that tend ta 
deſtroy or hurt theſe, for which it is impoffible 
to make him reparation. 

And this leads me to ſpeak of duelling, 
which is a practice never to be reconciled with 
the principles of Chriſtianity, nor even wit 
moral virtue, or common ſenſe. 

For what can be more contrary to the nature 
of righteouſneſs, than for a private man to take 
upon himſelf to be a judge, and not only fo, but 
an executioner, in his own cauſe ? Not a cool 
and indifferent, but a paſſionate and exaſperated 
judge, not in a flight and trifling matter, though 
the occaſion ' is too often ſuch, but where the 
ſentence is no leſs than death? 

The common plea for this practice too much 
connived at, is the vindication of injured ho- 

nour: this may ſometimes happen to be = 
| 1 re 
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real motive, but I am afraid that it often pro- 
ceeds rather from revenge and a thirſt of blood, 
and that honour is only uſed as a pretext to 
cover it, 

But let us ſuppoſe the beſt ; what is this idol 
called honour, to which ſo many ſacrifices are 
offered up ? Is it any thing of our own ? Juſt the 
contrary, for it can never come into our own 
power and poſſeſſion. The honour that a man 
gives to himſelf is fooliſh and ridiculous, and 
therefore the preſent queſtion is concerning the 
good opinion that other men have of his coura 
and bravery ; this is the honour he muſt defend 
with his life, ſo that this precious jewel muſt 
always remain in the power and cuſtody of 
other people, who will judge of him juſt as 
they pleaſe, and according to their particular 
notions and humours. 

The men who make light of bloodſhed, 
and have little elſe befides honour in their 
heads, will applaud him for a gallant man; 
and ſo will the mob, who admire nothing ſo 
much as the courage of brute animals in tear- 
ing one another to pieces; and if theſe latter 
could ſpeak, they would perhaps ſay, that th 
likewiſe fight for their honour, But all wiſe 
and conſidering men will condemn his cruelty 
and injuſtice in attempting the life of his neigh- 
bour for a rude word, or a haſty ſtroke, and 
his abſurd folly in putting himſelf on the level 
with his adverſary, and taking an equal chance 
for his life, in order to gain the victory over 
him. And all men of virtue and religion will 
call it a ſavage and inhuman principle, contrary 
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to juſtice; and goodneſs, and charity, and every 
amiable quality of human nature. 

Since therefore honour truly conſiſts in the 
opinion and eſteem that other men have 
concerning us, and this is a various thing, 
where ſhall we fix the ſtandard of it, and by 
whoſe opinion muſt we be governed ? Surely 
there can be no doubt but the wiſe, and the 
ſober, and the virtuous part of mankind muſt 
carry it; and theſe are all agreed, that the 
practice of duelling is built upon falſe, miſ- 
taken, and ill-judged notions of honour at the 

very beſt, and that when it is accompanied 
with revenge and a thirſt for Booty it is 
monſtrouſly wicked. | 

And indeed the ſentiments of men moſt cele- 
brated for wiſdom in all ages, have placed 
honour on the contrary fide, and made it to 
conſiſt in a greatneſs of mind that is above be- 
ing moved at indignities, and conſiders them 
as proofs of folly, and want of underſtanding 
in thoſe who offer them without cauſe, and 
that what is vulgarly eſteemed ſpirit in reſenting 
affronts, is at the bottom a weakneſs in men 
who are unable to govern their own paſſions. 
This is the- ſenſe of that wiſeſt of all mortal 
men Solomon, who knew the world and the 
nature of mankind perfectly well; The diſcretion 
of a man, ſays he, deferreth his anger, that is, 
he will take time to conſider what is his beſt 
courſe, and when he is cool he will find that 
it is bis glory to paſs over 4 tranſgreſſion. To 
the ſame purpoſe is that paſſage in the 16th ch. 


v. 32. He that is flow to anger is better * 
FORAY 
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the mighty, and be that ruleth his ſpirit, than be 
that taketh a'city. The meaning is, that there 
is more true courage and honour in ruling our 
own paſſions, and keeping the mind calm and 
unruffled under provocations, than in gaining 
battles and ſieges. | | 
If this be a true account of the nature of 
that honour which is now in queſtion, if it 
lies only in the good opinion which other men 
conceive of our behaviour either in ſending” or 
accepting challenges, the queſtion lies in a 
ſhort compaſs: honour and reputation muſt be 
got and loſt, let a man take which fide he 
pleaſes; if he paſſes by an indignity, his credit 
is gone with one ſet of men; if he reſents it, 
and requires ſatis faction, it is loſt with another 
ſet; and if the latter are the wiſe and the vir- 
tuous, which is univerſally confeſſed, then he 
muſt be determined by them, unleſs he gives 
folly-the preference to wiſdom! - 
Ihe fault is indeed, partly en which 
has eſtabliſhed a falſe notion of honour in many 
heads, and affixed it to an immoral action; but 
much more in the law, and thoſe who have 
the execution of it; for it is a juſt reproach to 
all governments to ſuffer the blood of brave 
men to be ſpilt like water for meer words, and 
it would well become their wiſdom to find out 
ſome more innocent and harmleſs: expedients 
for the vindication of injured honou. 
This Iconceive is the lightthat duelling ought 
to be placed in with regard to reaſon and true 
wiſdom ; let us next ſee how it ſtands with re- 
gard to Chriſtianity. And I hope this is not 
Vor. I. Ff entirely 
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entirely to be left out of the queſtion by 
thoſe who profeſs themſelves to be Chriſtians 
as well as men of honour ; and that having 
in baptiſm been liſted under Chriſt's banner, 
they will not turn cowards, and forſake their 
colours. 

If therefore we look into the nlp! we hall 
fad it ſpeaking in quite another ſtrain, breath- 
ing nothing but gentleneſs and ſweetneſs of 
behaviour. I beſeech you , lays St. Paul, that ye 
walk worthy" of the vocation wherewith ye are 
called, with all lowlineſs and meckneſs, with long 
ſuffering, forbearing one another in love. Put 
on therefore (as the: elect of God, holy and be- 
kroed) bowels of mercy, "kindneſs, humbleneſs 
of mind, 'meekneſs,. long-ſuffering, forbearing one 

, and forgiving one another; if any man 
——— 1 even as Chrift fe or- 
game you,. jo do ye. Here is the ſpirit and ge 
nius of the Chriſtian religion, 6-1 beautifully 
paioted, as might make every man in love with 
it who reads it; and I am perſuaded that no 
body will undertake to reconcile this with the 
-praftice of drawing the ſword, in order to kill 
or wound for an opprobrious word, or a wry 
face. In the 1 2th of Romans, 19th verſe, the 
ſame apoſtle gives this admonition, Dearly be- 
loved, avenge not yourſelves, but rather give place 
#0: wrath; that is, do not oppoſe wrath to wrath, 
which muſt end in miſchief, but chooſe rather 
vo bear injuries, and leave the revenge to God 
Whoſe province it is, according to the words 
following, For": vengeance. is mine, and ] will 

repay it, ſaith the Lord; therefore if thine ene- 
7 54885 1 + N 8 my 
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my hunger, feed him, if he thirft give him drink, 
. in ſo doing, thou ſbalt heap coals of fire on bis 
head. The expreſſion is metaphorical, and 
may either ſignify that our kindneſs and good- 
neſs will aggravate his guilt, and — him 
more obnoxious to the vengeance of God in 
caſe of his perſeverance, and this ſeems better 
to tally with the foregoing words; or elſe it 
may be an alluſion to the practice of founders, 
who run down hard metals by placing fire on 
the top as well as underneath the fining pot; 
and then the import will be, that by returning 
good for evil, we ſhall ſoften the anger of oor 
enemy, and bring him to' a more kind_an 
friendly temper ; and this ſenſe of the expreſ- 
fion ſeems better to ſuit the amiable ſp pirit of 
Chriſtianity; and the advice immediately fol- 
lowing, be not overcome of evil, but overcome 
evil with good. The challenger therefore, as 
much as he may applaud his own bravery, is 
certainly overcome even before he takes the 
field; for his own paſſions,” which 3 are his worſt 
enemies, have got the better of him, and hurry 
him into raſhneſs and miſchief that will ſooner 
or later bring him to repentance. On the other 
hand, he who can be unmoved at indignities, 
ſhews the trueſt fortitude, for he has ſubdued 
his own paſſions, and will, in the end, ſubdue 
his enemy alſo, and difarm him by his wiſdom 
and virtue. = 
1 could therefore wiſh that our gallant ſpirits 
would conſider theſe things when affronts are 
hroiling in their ſtomachs, and their blood is 
1 kindling 
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_ kindling to draw. the ſword for an ill choſen, 
or ill underſtood word; let them weigh the 
folly and danger of giving or accepting a chal- 
lenge, which may end in immediate death, cr 
the loſs of health and limbs on one ſide or 
other, and perhaps of both. To fall in the 
defence of our country, our religion, and our 
liberty, is true bravery and glory, and ſuch merit 
will not be loſt; but what comfort can be given 
where death enſues upon a duel by appoint- 
ment? The ſurvivor, however he may gloſs away 
his crime, is no better than a murderer; juries 
may perhaps call it by the ſoft name of man- 
laughter, but at the grand aſſizes before the 
great judge, no diſtinction of that kind will be 
allowed. He may indeed live to repent, as 
moſt men do when the miſchief is done, and 
their paſſions ſubſide; but that any wilful mur- 
derer ſhall obtain mercy, is no clear caſe, be- 
cauſe it is out of his power to make any re- 
paration. a pA. 4 witdetis 
But what will become of the wretch that 
falls ; his caſe is indeed deplorable, for he dies 
in the very act of wickedneſs, and therefore 
his repentance is utterly impoſlible. 

The laſt branch of Chriſtian righteouſneſs I 
ſhall take notice of is almſgiving ; and I call 
this righteouſneſs, becauſe it is properly a debt. 
This doctrine may at firſt fight appear new, 
charity being always ſuppoſed to be a free gift; 
but yet nothing is more clear and certain. No 
man has the abſolute property of his eſtate, 
and when he calls it his own it only denotes 
5 | his 


— 
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his property againſt all other men ; but with 


reſpect to God it is a prope meerly depen- 
dent and by courteſy. For all the beaſts of the 


foreſt are mine, and the cattle upon a thouſand 


bills. The world is mine, and the fulneſs thereof, 
ſays he. And it is impoſlible to be otherwiſe; 
for he who gave us our beings, muſt have an 
indefeaſible right in us, and in all that belongs 
to us; we are therefore no better than ſtewards 
or caſhiers, and hold our wealth ſubje ct to his 
orders, and every fit object of charity that pro- 
vidence throws in our way, comes with a bill 
drawn upon us by our great Lord and Maſter, 

yable out of his caſh lying in our hands. 

In this reſpect therefore charity is a debt 
which no man of ability can refuſe to pay with- 
out doing wrong. The wiſe man confidereth it 


as ſuch in that admonition, 7/ithbold not good 


from them” to whom it is due, when it is in the 


power of thine band to do it, And our bleſſed 
Saviour puts the caſe in the ſame light, when 


he deſcribes'the' proceedings of the laſt judg- 


ment, Where every man muſt account for the 
profits of his eſtate. He introduces the king 


as paſſing ſeutence upon the hard-hearted an 


uncharitable, in theſe ire Go, ye curſed, 
into everlaſting Are; giving this fot a reaſon, 
Verily I ſay unto you, Rauen ach at ye did it not 
_ one of the leaſt of theſe,” je did it not unto 

| Your eſtates and worldly wealth were 
. and in refuſing to relieve their wants, 


you refuſs r | 
MI Ff z going“. Our 
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Our maſter has indeed no where deſcribed 
eyery particular object of our charity, nor limit- 
ed the preciſe quantity of it. Theſe are left 
to every man's diſcretion and conſcience, who 
muſt judge for himſelf, both in regard to theſe, 
and to his owh.cireumſtances, and ſo far charity 
Way be called a free gift. But to give, or not 
to give at all, is left to no man's. diſcretion who 
has wherewithal to do it. Every man accord- 
ing as be pur peſeth in bis; heart fo. let him give, 
not grudgingly or of neceſſity, for God loveth 4 
chearful. giver. But leſt this ſhould be taken 
for a diſpenſation from the duty, where the 
purpoſe or inclination of heart was wanting, 
he ptemiſes thoſe words, But this 1 ſay, be that 
Jnweth ſparingly ſhall reap alſo ſparingly, and be 
that ſoweth bountifully. ſhall reap alſo bountifully. 
That every one would: ſow, his charity, he no 
more doubted, than that every one will ſow 
his land; but he makes uſe of the alluſion 
of ſowing, in order to excite them to be 
liberal, for to pinch their charity, would be 
jaſt ſuch. fooliſh huſbandry, as for a farmer to 
ſpare his ſeed, and ſtarve hit crop. But, how- 
ever, it is better to give grudgingly than not to 
give at all, for the good work is done, and the 


poor have the ſame benefit in receiving, though 
the giver has not the ſame. pleaſure in giving: 
and the ill grace of doing the action, will 
take off part of the beauty and value of it in 
the ſight of God wwe loverh a chearful gi ver. 
But ſtill a debt it is, in proportion to the 


ſubſtance which God hath committed to every 
man's 


man's keeping in ſpecial truſt for this amom 


other uſes; and though it be not recoverabl 
by bill or action before earthly courts, yet there 
lies a dreadful action before the ſupreme Judge 
at the great tribunal, who will yindicate the 
cauſe of paupers, and caſt the unprofitable and 
hard-hearted ſtewards of his goods into outer 
darkneſs. che das 

Theſe are the chief branches of righteouſ- 
neſs with regard to our neighbour, which are 
included under that general head in my text, 
living righteouſly in this preſent world, namely, 

To pay to every man what we owe him in 
juſtice and equity, and to do it chearfully and 
without compulſion. 

To be tender of the credit and good name 
of our neighbour, avoiding all ſlander, and 
even infinuations and whiſpers that may hurt 

his reputation, and to defend and juſtify him 
as far as truth would permit. 

To reſtrain our paſſions from committing 
acts of violence upon his perſon, and to pro- 
tect his life, health and limbs, as far as may 
conſiſt with prudence and ſafety to ourſelves. 

And laſtly, to relieve his wants by our 
alms, according to our abilities. | 

And leſt in any caſes that may happen, a 
Chriſtian ſhould be in doubt what may be 
righteouſneſs, and what not, our bleſſed Sa- 
viour has preſcribed a never-failing rule for 
directing our conſciences, though it may not 
ſplit the hair of juſtice in critical caſes. There- 

ore all things whatſoever ye would that men 
Ff 4 


* 
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ould db unto you, do ye even fo to them, for 
This ns the Ind ed the 3 This Zn 
anſwer the end of them in all matters of 
right and wrong. Let a man therefore but 
once ſet up this court of chancery in his 
own breaſt, and aſk his own conſcience what 
he would do, if he ſtood in the place of the 
man he has to do with, and he need go to 
no other oracle to teach him how to be 
righteous in every cale. | 
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For | the grace of God that bringeth Jahan 
bath appeared to all men; 
Teachi ng us, that denying all baer and 
5 * luſts, wwe ſhould live ſoberly, La 
ty, and godly in bis Preſent ole 


| F AVING in my former diſcourſe 19 
© theſe words, ſhewn what is meant by 
wing ſoberly and righteouſly, 1 come now to 
the third and moſt i important article of Chriſtian | 
duty, and that is to live godly. 

This is a ſubject ſo very copious and diffu- 
five, that were I to purſue it minutely, it 
would carry me into every branch of natural 
and revealed religion; becauſe all religion is 
founded upon the nature, and relation, and will 


of God. And could we ſuppoſe that there 
| was 
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was no God, there would be an end of all re- 

ligion at once. 

The duties and virtues of the ſocial life 
might indeed remain, becauſe government 
could not be preſerved, nor men hve happily 
without them; but in that caſe they would 
ceaſe to be religion, and become meer prudence 
and policy; and God knows how weak the 
ties of human laws and authority would prove 
for reſtraining men's unruly wills and tempers, 

and keeping the world in peate, were it not 
for the apprehenſions of a God, and a future 

life. But this very ſuppoſition of no God is 
abſurd and contradictory, becauſe it implies 
that I who ſuppoſe it, can not poffibly exiſt; 
for there muſt be one firſt and ſelf- exiſting 
cauſe, who gave being to, me and to all other 

Creatures. Moors Ap het) ta a5 A 1 

All religion therefore properly ſo called, muſt 
2 the nature of the thing have a neceſſary re- 

lation to God; and every part of it muſt come 

within the general an of my text, of 

living godly in this © preſent world. But this 

ould be too large a field for me to enter upon: 

X T ſhall therefore fümit myſelf to ſuch particular 
YO” TIS ANY gt 7 9:901 8 -,h 

parts of religion as have God more immedi- 

1 and expreſly for their object, and which 
I fear are not generally well underſtood. 
In this view, to [ve godly, is in general, to 
have that habitual ſenſe of 2 being, attributes, 
and relations of God, impreſſed upon our 
hearts, as ſhall at all times, and upon all oc- 
caſions, duly influence, not only our qutward 
behaviour, but even our very thoughts and 

2x „„ 
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defigns ; ſuch a ſefiſe of God as ſſrall 
the great and governing 'ptinciple:throagh t 
whole courſe of our lives, and is never to — 
laid aſide and forgotten, but muſt incor 
and mix with every part. Hence it is that 
the general deſcription of a good man is, that 
he is one abo ſets the Lord always before his 
That is, he accuſtoms himſelf to 4 
ditate upon God, and by frequent contempla- 
tion of his bis infinite perfections, hath 1 ted 
upon his ſpirit that habitual regard and vene- 
ration for God that always remains there, and 
is eaſily turned into an actual attention on every 


fit occaſion. 


As on the other: hind, the cradle” of an 
irreligious man is, hat God is not ih all 511 
thoughts,, and that he is without God" in 'the 
world; that is, without any ſenſe and remerri- 
brance of God, but lives juſt as if there were 
no God at all. This in general is to live a 
y life; but as 1 muſt be more e' particular; 
Minen rde — oa 

Iſt, A gratefu e many bleſſings 
we have received from God who gave us Ns 
| beings; and ſo exquiſitely contrived out bodies 
in their members, ſenſes, powers and motions, 
as to fit them for all the purpoſes of animal life. 
And who put into thoſe bodies immortal ſpirits, 
endued with thoſe nobler powers of free- will, 
underſtanding and memory, which render i 
intellectual and moral agents, capable of thoſe 


rational pleaſures and enjoyments which no 
we animal can have w_ nden 
| Who 
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Who is our daily benefactor, cauſing his ſun 
to ſhine, and his clouds to drop their fatneſs 

upon the earth to make it fruitful, and yield 
us not only neceſſary nouriſhment and cloth- 
ing, but a — delights and pleaſures to 
gratify our ſenſes and enliven our ſpirits. 

And above all, who mercifully ſent his only 
Son to ſave us from endleſs-miſery which we 
had incurred, and to entitle us, upon eaſy con- 
ditions, to new hopes of his favour, and of 
eternal happineſs which we had Jolly forfeited 
by: our diſobediencgce. 

Theſe are inſtances of mercy . goodneſs 
never to be forgotten by us. And indeed it 
is very ſtrange if they ſhould;' when they are 
daily and hourly renewed. If therefore gra- 
titude be at all a virtue and a duty, it muſt be 
due to God in the higheſt degree, and muſt 
be included in the notion of Aᷣuing god. 
Adly, A conſtant dependance and relianee of 
mind upon God, is another part of living godly. 
This duty ariſes out of the former. For an 
uninterrupted experience of [goodneſs for the 
time paſt, will naturally create dependence on 
the ſame goodneſs for the time to come: and 
this, when it is juſtly grounded, is an act of 
the higheſt honour and reſpect, becauſe it 
ſhews a confidence and reliance of ſoul u 
the benignity of the divine nature, which is 
highly becoming an inferior towards a ſuperior; 
a creature towards his Creator. And therefore 
the holy Scriptures abound in exhortations to 
this duty, as being moſt acceptable and pleaſing 
to God. Caſt thy burthen upon the Lord, * 
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the Pſalmiſt, and be all ſuſtain thee. Whoſo put- 
teth his truſt in the Lord, mercy embraceth bim 
on every fide. And bleſſed are all they that put 
their truſt in tbee. Our bleſſed Saviour gives 
us the ground of this, in the 6th of Matth. 
31, 32. Take ub thought, ſaying. What ſhall 
we eat, or what ſhall we drink, or wherewithal 
ſhall We be cloathed'; for your heavenly Father 
knoweth that ye need all theſe things : and St. 
Peter puts it on the ſame foot; Caft all your 
care upon bim, for be careth for you. 
But as this is a very ſweet doctrine, that may 
betray men into idleneſs, it muſt ever be ad- 
miniſtred with correctives and cautions. If 
God were to rain down food upon us, as he 
did manna upon the Iſraelites, or if he ſhould 
ſend an angel, as when Lot lingered in Sodom, 
to reſcue us from miſchiefs and dangers which 
our own care and prudence ought to foreſee 
and prevent, theſe would be delightful things 
indeed. But God has put the courſe of the 
world under a wiſer regulation, and expects 
that we ſhall uſe all the means in our power 
to obtain what we want, and upon this condi- 
tion to hope for his aſſiſtance and bleſſing; to 
depend upon him in any other way, is to ex- 
pect that he will work miracles of goodneſs 
to gratify our preſumptuous confidence. | 

The nature therefore of religious depen- 
dence upon God, ſuppoſes that we uſe the beſt 
means in our power for accompliſhing our 
ends, and that we alſo pray to him for his 
aſſiſtance and bleſſing. So that this duty is 
grounded upon a ſenſe of our natural FO 

an 


and diſability to ſupply our own wants, and of 
God's goodneſs and readineſs, to do i it, when- 
to him pr fl It is a du 
that ran: xx; Lee in * agen — 
nary occaſions of diſtreſs, for the worſt of men 
are ready enough to fly to God in their extre- 
mity when all other helps fail them, which is 
plain confeſſion of their dependence, though 
there is little virtue in it under that circum- 
ſtance ; but it is a ſettled habit of mind that will 
run through the whole courſe. of a godly life. 
It will operate upon the man of large poſſeſ- 
fions, as well as on the poor man who has no- 
thing but his daily labour to depend upon; 
for if the former be leſs dependent upon men 
for his ſubſiſtence, yet he is not leſs dependent 
onthe providence of God than the latter, If 
God ſhould: withdraw his warm ſun-ſhine, 
where would be the produce of his land? Or 
if he ſhould withhold his kindly ſhowers and 
dews, | how ſoon would the heaven over him be 
as braſs, and "the earth under him as iron, 
Deut. xxviii. 23. And what would ten thou- 
fand acres avail, when he muſt ſtarve in the 
midft of them? The poor man would then 
have the better chance, for he could labour 
with his hands, and a little would content him: 
but this rich man would find his caſe the ſame 
with the diſcarded ſteward in the goſpel. What 
Jhall I do? I cannot dig, to beg Tam aſhamed. 
This may ſerve as a leflon to men of the 
greateſt fortunes to practiſe an humble depen- 
dence upon God for the ſupports and comforts 
owe their lives, and not to think themſelves ſelf- 
ſufficient : 
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ſufficient : and alſo to the poor not to deſpond, 
but to rely on the bleſſing of God's providence 
upon their honeſt labour and induſtry. And ac- 
cording] the rich as well as the poor, are taught 
in the Lord's prayer to aſk their daily bread 
from their ee ed Faker which is in heaven. 

The ſovereignty of God is likewiſe the ob- 
je of this duty of dependence as well as his 
goodneſs ; in conſequence of which his will 
and pleaſure ought to be the rule of ours. St. 
James has preſcribed the reſpectful language 
that Chriſtians ought to uſe in common diſ- 
courſe with regard to the divine ſovereignty. Go 
to now, fays he, that is, mark well what I am - 
ſaying, Ye that ſay, To-day or to-morrow ane 
will go into ſuch a city, &c.—Whereas ye ought 
to T the Lord will, we ſhall live and do 25 

For this is ſetting up for independent 
beings, who are intirely at their own diſpoſal, 
without any regard to the will and pleaſure of 
God. Socrates reads the very a leſſon to 
his pupil Alcibiades, telling him that inſtead 
of replying, I will do ſo if you pleaſe,” his 
language ſhould have been, I will do it if it 
© be the will of God.” For depend upon God 
we muſt whether we will or no, and therefore 
it is our wiſdom as well as virtue to do it with 
complacency, and turn it into a Wen habit 
of the ſoul. 

3dly,: To make the glory of God one great 
end of our actions, is eſſential to living godly, 
for this is ſtrictly and properly to live to and 
for God. To promote the honour of the di- 
vine majeſty, and propagate the true —_— 

an 
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and worſhip of God in the world; to win men 
dyer to the love of virtue and truth, and good- 
neſs; to reprove all kinds of vice and im- 
morality, all diſreſpect and contempt of God 
and his laws; all falſe and idolatrous worſhip; 
to rectify all unworthy notions that men have 
conceived. of him; to name his holy name 
with the greateſt reverence, and reprove thoſe 
who uſe it irreverently and profanely; to give 


no handles by our own behaviour to atheiſtical - 


and wicked men to ridicule and contemn 
Chriſtianity, and no juſt offence to the weak and 
well-meaning ; to _ all this to the utmoſt of 
our power and influence, this is to make the 
glory of God the great end of our lives; and 
this is one great leſſon of our holy feligion. 
Glorify God in your body, and in your ſpirit, 
ſays St. Paul, which are God's. Whether we eat 
or drink, or whatſoever ye do, do all to the glory 
of God; that is, this view muſt never be laid 
alide, but muſt habitually run through all the 
common and ordinary actions of a Chriſtian's 
life. For none of us, as he tells the Romans, 
liveth to himſelf, and no man dieth to himſelf ; but 
whether we live, we live unto the Lord, and 


whether awe die, wwe die unto the Lord; whether 


therefore we live or die, we are the Lord's. 

- 4thly, To live godly, implies a permanent 
ſenſe upon our minds of God's infinite preſence, 
by which he has a perfect knowledge of all 
our actions, and even of our very thoughts and 
defires. That his eyes are upon man, and ſee 
all bis goings —and that there is no darkneſs nor 
ſhadow of death where the workers of iniquity 


can 
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ran hide themſelves. The prophet Jeremiah 
puts this in a very ſtrong light, ch. xvii. v. g. 
10. The heart f man is deceitful above all 
things, and deſperately wicked, Who can Eno it? 
1 the Lord ſearch the heart, I try the reins; 
and with what intent? To be a curious ſpec- 
tator only? No, but in order to give 70 | 
man according to his ways, and according to t 
fruit of his doings. It is that he may render 
a righteous retribution at the laſt day, where all 
witneſſes will be uſeleſs, for God will be both 
witneſs and judge. And yet a witneſs there 
will be; not to inform the judge as in earthly 
courts, but to atteſt and enforce the: juſtice of 
the ſentence upon every man; and this is his 
own conſcience, which will inwardly acquit 
or convict him in the day when God ſhall judge 
the ſecrets of men's hearts by Jeſus Chriſt. 
And fince God has made the heart the ſeat 
of all morality, it. is abſolutely neceſſary that 
he ſhould have a perfect knowledge of all that 
paſſes there, in order to be a competent. judge, 
and to give a final ſentence and retribution of 
happineſs or miſery. TY 
This conſideration of God's infinite know- 
ledge, is the immediate foundation of the next 
branch of a godly life, which is, | 
5thly, That habitual fear and awe of the 
divine majeſty, that will influence us to an 
uniform courſe of virtue and obedience. For 
this ſingle conſideration, if duly attended to, 
has force ſufficient to create in us that fear of 
God which is the beginning of wiſdom, and to 
deter us from all wickedneſs, be the opportu- 
Vol. I, Gg nity 


-  Hity never ſo private, and hidden from the eyes 
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of men; and to excite us to the practice of all 
| hreouſneſs, even to the denial of -our moſt 
Favourite inclinations. I cannot deny but love, 
_ gratitude and honour, are more generous and 
amiable principles of obedience. ; but experience 
ſhews that in this depraved fate of buman 
nature, fear is a paſſion of the ſtrongeſt opera- 

tion. And we find it was the firſt paſſion that 


awakened in Adam after his tranſgreſſion, when 


he hid himſelf beingafraid ; during hisinnocence 
it was veneration, but upon. this guilt it turned 
into fear. Not but this fear, after it has ſtruck 
the firſt ſtroke by awakening men to repentance, 
may mix well with love.and gratitude towards 
God, who is then looked upon in a moreamiable 
light: yet ſtill the habit and impreſſion of it muſt 
never. be worn out of the ſoul, but muſt be 
revived and called forth into act upon all proper 
occaſions, becauſe it is the moſt ſovereign pre- 
ſervative under temptations. Thus we ſee that 
when Joſeph found his virtue was near ſtagger- 
ing under "the ſolicitations of his miſtrefs, his laſt 
N was in his fear of God, How can I do 
reat wickedneſs, ſays he, and fin againſt 
Gf, His youth, and perhaps her beauty and 
— — her importunity, her e en. 
over her ſlave, her power to puniſh him whic 
he ſoon after felt, all theſe conſpired with the 
ſecrecy of the place to defeat his virtue; he 
pleaded the confidence his maſter had repoſed 
in him ; he urged the gratitude he owed him, 


but above all, the fear of offending God; it 


was this that turned the ſcales, and ſaved his 
virtue. 
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virtue. It is therefore a moſt wiſe conclu- 
fion of the wiſeſt of men, which ſums up his 
book of Eccleſiaſtes. Let us hear the conclu- 


fron of the whole matter, ſays he; Fear God, and 


keep his commandments, for this is the whole duty 
of nan; for God ſhall bring every 


be good, or whether it be evil, If we would 
always bear this in our minds, that God is 
ever preſent. with us to ſee what we are 
doing and deſigning, and that we can never 
eſcape his eye, which of us durſt do a wicked 
action, or negle& a good 
not then lead a godly and religious life? 
Among men indeed, an eye-ſervant is the 
character of a bad ſervant; but if men would 
once become eye- ſervants to God, the work 
of religion would be done at once, for they 
muſt be truly good at all times, and in all 
places. 

6thly, A ſubmiſſive and patient reſignation 
to the will of God under all the troubles and 
afflictions which he ſhall think fit to lay — 
us, is a very material part of godlineſs. due 
as bodily pains and ſickneſs, the loſs of our 
deareſt friends and relations, diſappointments 
in our important deſigns and expectations, fal- 
ling into poverty and diſtreſs without any fault 


on our part, ſufferings and perſecutions from 


wicked men, and the like. 
The great governor of the world takes a thou- 


ſand things into his view in the ſcheme of his pro- 
vidence, that do not occur to our narrow and 
ſhort ſighted underſtandings, and has many 
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work into - 
judgment, with every ſecret thing, whether it 


one? Who would 
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wiſe and good reaſons for afflicting even good 
men, which we cannot diſcover, and which 
will not appear till the winding up of the bot- 
tom at laſt. But then all things will be ſet 
ſtraight. Tho' his judgment be now un ſearch- 
able, and his ways paſt finding out ; yet his 
work is perſect, for all his ways are judgment: 
a God of truth and without iniquity; juſt and 
right is be. This is a moſt reaſonable and be- 
coming behaviour in every man who profeſſes 
any regard and veneration for God, and be- 
lieves that he is perfectly wiſe and good; for 
there cannot be a ſtronger foundation than this 
for acquieſcence in all the divine diſpenſations. 
. T was dumb, ſays the Pſalmiſt, I opened not my 
mouth, for it was thou didft it. It is the Lord, 
fays Eli, when judgment was denounced againſt 
his children, let him do what ſeemeth him good. 
The ſame pious reſignation we find exemplified 
in holy Job, when his children and all his 
eſtate were deſtroyed at one ſtroke ; The Lord 
gave, and the Lord bath taken away, bleſſed be 
the name of the Lord. | 
Theſe good men judged it a ſufficient reaſon 
to- be patient and reſigned under their great 
afflictions, that they were ſent upon them by 
the hand of God, who cannot willingly afflict, 
or grieve the children of men, but has wiſe and 
gracious ends of providence to anſwer, though 
we cannot always dive to the bottom of them: 
wer It implies the frequent reading of 
God's holy word. For this is the great rule 
of a godly life. All Scripture, ſays St. Paul, 
7s given by inſpiration of God, and is Ts 
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for doctrine, for reprogf, for correction, for in- 
ftruftion in righteouſneſs; that the man of God 
may be perfect, thoroughly furniſhed unto all 
good works, 2 Tim. iii. at the end. And in the 
preceding verſe he commends Timothy, that 
- from a child be had known the holy Scriptures, 
which are able to make him wiſe to ſalvation. ' 
The Pſalmiſt lays it down as an eſſential charac- 
ter of a good man; His delight is in the law of 
the Lord, and in his law doth he meditate day and 
night. And in the 119th Pf. ver. g7th he de- 
clares the great pleaſure he found in this ſtudy, 
Oh how I love thy law ! it is my meditation all 
the day. Mine eyes prevent the night-watches 
that I might meditate in thy word, verſe 148. 
The reaſon of this head ſpeaks for itſelf; 
for the whole will of God is revealed in his 
word, and there is nothing neceſſary to be 
known, believed or practiſed, which is not 
clearly found in theſe ſacred volumes. No- 
thing therefore can be more abſurd than for 
any man who pretends to chriſtianity and good- 
neſs, to be ignorant of the only perfect rule 
and meaſure of it. And I am confident that 
if men of taſte and genius, would give them- 
ſelves the trouble of peruſing the holy Scrip- 
tures, they would find it by no means that dull 
book which they take it to be. 

The wit of man cannot invent a novel 

more delicate and moving than the whole ſtory 

of Joſeph. The hiſtory of the migration of 

the Iſraclites out of Egypt through the Red-ſea 

and the wilderneſs, and their conqueſt of the 

land of promile, is rich with ſucpriſing events: 
<U83 the 
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the lives of Chriſt and his apoſtles are a ſeries 
of glorious and aſtoniſhing. miracles: the 
book of Job is full of ſublime ſpeculations and 
reaſonings: in the Proverbs and Eccleſiaſtes 
there is an immenſe fund of good ſenſe, col- 
lected from obſervations upon human nature, 
by the wiſeſt man that ever lived. And in 
our blefſed Saviour's diſcourſes and conver- 
| Kations, as alſo in all the epiſtles of the new 
teſtament, morality and true virtue are carried 
to ſuch perfection, that the ethicks of the an- 
tient philoſophers are in compariſon of them 
jejune and inſipid. So that there is no book in 
the whole world fo well fitted to inſtruct and 
entertain the curious and inquiſitive, to ſatisfy 
the lovers of knowledge, to improve men in 
true virtue and goodneſs, and to teach them 
the art of living happily in this life and of ob- 
taining everlaſting happineſs in the life to come, 
as the Bible. To neglect therefore the reading 
of this moſt antient and extraordinary book, 
this book of God, ſhews either a diſreliſh of 
knowledge, or a depraved taſte, and which is 
the worſt of all, a certain want of that godli- 
neſs, which is the firſt character of a Chriſtian. 
I come next to the $th and laſt head of 
regard due to God; and this conſiſts in the 
_ conſtant performance of divine worſhip both 
in private and in publick. 

The worſhip of God is a duty fo evident 
even by the light of nature, that all nations in 
the world have without any previous compact 
agreed in the practice of it. And if through 
ignorance of the pure nature of God, the — 
| thens 
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thens have corrupted it with many ſuper- 


ſtitious and impious rites, yet this proves 


that men will take up with the very worſt, 
rather than have no worſhip at all. Even the 
human factifices which Cæſar found among 
the Gauls, and De Solis among the Mexicans, 

are ſufficient to put this matter out of doubt. 
And if no traces of divine worſhip have been 
obſerved by travellers among certain ſavages, it 
may be well accounted for from their ignorance, 

of the languages and manners of ſuch nations. 
But where theſe have been underſtood, ſome 
fort of worſhip 'has been diſcovered even 
among the moſt barbarous people, ſufficient to 


| ſhew that divine worſhip is the dictate of na- 


tural reaſon, and a part of that law, which 
according to St. Paul, is written in their hearts, 


their conſtience alſo bearing witneſs. 
But wherever the light of nature hath been 


improved and afliſted in any degree by divine 


revelation, whether among the Patriarchs, Jews, 
or converted Gentiles, the true grounds of pay- 
ing worſhip to God have appeared in the clear- 
eſt light. And all unprejudiced men have 
agreed that the tranſcendent excellencies of the. 
divine Majeſty, his infinite knowledge, and pow- 

er, and preſence, and goodneſs, render him 
the only proper object of adoration ; and that 
his relations to us as our Creator, Preſerver, and 
Redeemer, make it our indiſpenſable duty: to 
worſhip him and pray to him. 

However, in order to guard unwary. Chriſ- 
tians againſt fallacious reaſonings upon this 
head, by thoſe who lye in wait to deceive, I 

Gg 4 will 
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will produce a few clear authorities out of the 
holy Scriptures for eſtabliſhing the duty of wor- 
ſhipping God by prayer. | 1115 
( The firſt is to be found in the 96th Pſalm, 
at the 6th verſe. O come let us worſhip, and 
fall down, and kneel before the Lord our maker, 
For he is our God. The next is in that 

' reply of our blefſed Saviour to the Devil, when 
he inſolently offered the kingdoms of the 
world, and the glory of them, as a bribe if he 
weuld fall down and worſhip him; For it is 
written, ſays our Saviour, Thou ſhalt worſhip the 
Lord thy God, and him only ſhalt thou ſerve. 
This authority was ſo plain and home to the. 
point, that the Devil could find nothing to reply, 
and immediately left him. The third is that 
direction of St. Paul to the Philippians before 
named, ch. iv. 5, 6. Be careful for nothing, 
i. e. with anxiety and diſtruſt of providence, 
but in every thing by prayer and ſupplication, 
with thankſgiving, let your requeſts be made known 
unto God, And to name no more, the ſame 
apoſtle ſends this injunction to Timothy, 7 
will therefore that men pray every where, lifting 
up holy hands, without wrath and doubting. 
Theſe are plain and undeniable authorities for 
worſhipping God by prayer, and I think that 
no ſober and unprejudiced man who profeſſes 
Chriſtianity can diſallow them, 

But leſt any doubts ſhall remain upon a ſub- 
ject of ſo much importance, I ſhall conſider 
the exceptions that have been brought againſt 


this plain duty. 
The 
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The firſt is againſt prayer in general. The 
ſecond is againſt the publick and ſolemn wor- 
ſhip of God. GE tres 
The great exception againſt prayer in ge- 
neral is, that it is a uſeleſs thing. 2 
1ſt, Becauſe God knows all our wants, and 
needs not to be told of them by us. | 
_ 2dly, Becauſe he is infinitely good, and 
will be ready to ſupply them, whether we aſk 
or not. f Fs 
The firſt of theſe allegations is grounded 
upon a meer miſtake. For the end of prayer 
is not at all to inform God of our wants ; no 
man ever thought this who believed the divine 
omniſcience. But it is one thing to want, and 
another thing to deſire and petition for relief. 
Our wants are involuntary things, which it is 
often out of our power to ſatisfy, but our de- 
fires and petitions are voluntary acts, and there- 
fore may be good and virtuous, when they are 
fit and proper. And ſuch they are when by 
praying to God we expreſs our humble ſub- 
jection and dependence, our ſenſe of his great 
oodneſs and mercy, and our reliance upon 
is truth in making good his promiſes ; parti- 
_ cularly, that of our Saviour in the 7th of 
Matth. at the 7th verſe, I and it ſball be 
given you; for every one that aſteth, re- 
cei veth, that is, if the matter, and manner of 
his prayer be right and fit, it ſhall be granted. 
Prayer therefore, when it is duly qualified, 
is not only an act of religion and devotion by 
which God is honoured, but alſo the proper 
means of ſupplying our own wants. 3 
he 
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The other allegation againſt prayer, That 


God being infinitely good will give us all 
the good things we need without our aſking, 


roceeds from an ignorance of the divine na- 


ture; for it ſuppoſes that God is all goodneſs 
and nothing elſe, But God is wiſe as well as 


good, and therefore will diſpenſe his good- 
neſs by the rules and meaſures of wiſdom, 
and ſhew it where it is fit and proper only. 
And no man can deny but that it is highly fit 
and proper to pay him the reſpect of aſkin 
humbly what he expects from God. 

Let us put ourſelves in the caſe, and we 
ſhall ſee it better. We are ſecretly pleaſed 
with decent praiſe and reſpect upon account 
of any ſuperior talents and merits; and we 
may juſtly expect it, for Laie diſcreetly given 
where it is due, is no flattery. If we have 
conferred great benefits upon any man, we 
claim his thanks and gratitude, and call him 
ungrateful for refuſing it. If he has commit- 
ted great offences againſt us, do we not expe& 
that he ſhall teſtify his ſorrow for what he 
has done, and beg our pardon? And if he 
would have us do him great favours and kind- 
neſſes, do we not expect that he ſhould aſk us 
in a becoming manner ? All the world will 
agree that theſe things are fit and reaſonable ; 
and if we put God into the caſe, and ſuppoſe 
him the object, we allow at once the reafon- 
ableneſs of prayer. For to praiſe him for his 
glorious excellencies ; to thank him for his 
great benefits; to confeſs our ſins and implore 


his 
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his mercy and forgiveneſs; to make our hum- 
ble ſupplications to him for the ſupply of 
all our wants ; this is truly and properly the 


buſineſs of prayer. The remainder I muſt 
defer to another opportunity. 
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For the grace of God that bringeth Salvation, 
hath appeared to all men; 
Teaching us, that denying all ungodlineſs and 
worldly luſts, we ſhould live ſoberly, righteouj- 
by, and godly in this preſent world. 


Y former diſcourſe was upon the third 

and laſt general diviſion of our Chriſtian 
duty, expreſſed under the term of /:v:ng godly 
in this preſent world. This I told you, im- 
plied among other things not here to be 
repeated, the conſtant performance of divine 
worſhip, both private and public. 

After proving this to be a duty from reaſon, 
ſupported by the practice of all nations, and 
eſpecially from clear authorities in the holy 
Scriptures, I came to examine the two great 
exceptions that have been made againſt it. 
The firſt by our modern infidels againſt all 


prayer to God, which they alledge to be quite 
un- 
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unneceſſary, becauſe he knows our wants be- 
fore we apply to him, and is, out of his in- 
finite goodneſs, diſpoſed to ſupply. them whe- 
ther we aſk him or not. This, I conceive, 
was ſufficiently anſwered in the foregoing 
diſcourſe. haps catch Edits, 

I come now to anſwer the other exception, 
which is againſt publick prayer, or the ſolemn 
worſhip of God in Chriſtian aſſemblies on the 
Lord's-day, and at other ſtated times. This 
likewiſe has been repreſented by ſome who 
would paſs for Chriſtians, ſo long as Chriſti- 
anity is in faſhion, as a uſeleſs practice, becauſe 
the private prayer of every man in his cloſet is 

in their account ſufficient to anſwer all the 

purpoſes of devotion ; for which reaſon they 
content themſelves with this, and ſee no Spa 
for their repairing to church at the tolling of 
the bell to pray in company with other people. 

It is beſt known to God what ſuch perſons 
are doing at home, while others are engaged 
in his publick worſhip. But tis much to be 
ſuſpected that many of them are not ſo well 
employed, and that it is often a meer pre- 
text to cover idleneſs, indevotion, and a diſ- 
reliſh for ſerious things, rather than the effect 
of reaſon and judgment. And J am ſorry to 
obſerve that this is not the practice of the pro- 
fligate part of mankind only, who live with- 
out any fear of God, or regard to common 
decency, but too often of men of rank and pro- 
feſſion, men of amiable characters for their 
ſobriety, integrity, and beneficence, and every 


ſocial virtue, who yet are as rarely ſeen in the 
houſe 
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hauſe of God, as thoſe others who live without 
God in the world. What pity is it that men in 
other reſpects ſa worthy with regard to all 
men, ſhould be ſo unworthy towards their God. 
This inconſiſtency in ſuch men, muſt ariſe 
from wrong notions concerning the nature of 
religion, which they conceive was ordained 
chiefly for the good and benefit of mankind, 
that ſo they might live comfortably and hap- 
pily togethe: in this world. And if this were 
truly the caſe, ſuch men would be really re- 
ligious men: but there cannot be a greater 
and more dangerous miſtake; and I would 
to God they would ſeriouſly conſider the 
For religion was appointed in the very firſt 
place, for the honout and ſervice of God, and 
to be the great inſtrument of paying our duty 
to him as his creatures and ſubjects. Next to 
this, it was calculated to make men happy in 
the life to come, by preparing and fitting hens 
for it. But the loweſt end of all was to make 
them happy in this ſhort and tranſitory life by 
the practice of all ſocial virtues, to which pur- 
poſe theſe alſo. are. made parts of religion by 
divine appointment. So that the religion of 
this ſort of men is ſhort and defective, and 
fling. by the nobleſt ends of it, conſiſts only 
thoſe duties of the ſecond table that are the 
loweſt and meaneſt ; it is but half religion, and 
the worſt half by many degrees. 
The truth of what I have advanced is moſt 
apparent from the holy Scriptures: The wiſe 
man expreſlly ſays, that God hath made all 
4 : things 


things far \ himſelf. That is, for his own hon- 
our and glory in the firſt place; and if that 
was the 111 end of our very beings, it muſt be 
ſo of all our operations. And this is made 
clearer by that precept of St. Paul to the Co- 
rinthians, 1 Ep. vi. ch. 20. v. Glorify God in 
your bodies, and in_your ſpirit, and the reaſon 
is added, viz. Becauſe they are God's; it is 
therefore a duty founded in his abſolute pro- 
perty: and in the 1oth ch. 3 Iſt v. he declares, 
that whether they eat or drink, or whatever they 
do, they ſhould do all to the glory of God. This 
is alſo evident from St. Paul's own practice, 
who exerciſed. himſelf” herein to have always a 
conſcience void of offence towards God in the 
firſt place, and then toward men; firſt in re- 
ligious, and next in ſocial® duties, And in my 
text he plainly contradiſtinguiſhes zving godly, 

to the inferior duties of liuing ſoberly an 
righteouſly. | | 
Religion therefore is evidently ordained for 
the ſake of God in the firſt-place; and they 
who imagine that it is enough to practiſe thol 
duties only that relate to men, are groſly de- 

ceiving themſelves. 4. 

Now this principle will immediately lead us 
to the publick worſhip of God, becauſe it tends 
more in the very nature of the thing to promote 
the honour and glory of God, than private wor= 
ſhip can poſſibly do, being performed with great 
er ſolemnity, and in the preſence of many wit- 
neſſes. When the nobles or repreſentatives of 
the whole nation unite in one body to addreſs. 
their prince, no man can deny that greater, 
- Honour 
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honour is done to him, than by the ſeparate com- 
1 of each man paid privately to him in 
his cloſet. And when a whole congregation 
. unite with one heart and voice, to confeſs their 
fins in preſence of each other, and humbly to 
beg God's pardon upon their knees, and praiſe 
his adorable excellencies, and by ſo doing, 
reciprocally raiſe and enflame their affec- 
tions and devotions, there is a peculiar force, 
ſolemnity, and beauty in ſuch worſhip, that is 


_ 


not to be found in that which is private 
and ſecret. This is worſhipping God in the 
beauty of bolineſs, and giving him the glory due ; 
unto his name. This is that praiſe that ts t 
comely, a n | 
The worſhip of heaven is doubtleſs the moſt t 
perfect pattern of divine worſhip; and there 600 
we find that fen thouſand times ten thouſand, ; 
and thouſands of” thouſands fall down together, I, 
Saying, Bleſſing, and honour, and glory, and power þ 
be unto him that ſitteth upon the throne, and to Pp 
the Lamb for ever and ever. There is ſome- J 
thing ſo great and magnificent in this deſcrip- . 
tion, that every man who reads it muſt be 1 
ready to tune his heart and voice to join in the 8 
glorious concert. if 
Now if after all this, any one ſhould de- mn 
mand authorities for publick worſhip, I ſhall Io 
refer him to the Pſalms of David, where they pe 
are found in plenty, and to the practice of our dc 


bleſſed Saviour and his apoſtles, and the Chriſ- 8 

tians of that time, who often aſſembled to ** 

worſhip God. And when ſome particular per- FI 

ſons abſented themſelves, perhaps _— the * 
1 1 ame 
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fame miſtakes ot pretexts that I have before 
mentioned, St. Paul admoniſhes them 70 provoke 
one another unto goed works; not forſaking 
the aſſembling of themſelves together as the man- 
ner of ſome was. $0 early did this evil practice 

begin among ſome lukewarm Chriſtians to the 
great reproach of their profeſſion. t 
For the religion of the heathens taught them 
a better behaviour in this reſpect, it being the 
particular care of the wiſeſt governments to 
maintain the practice of publick worſhip a- 
mong the people, as the only means of keep- 
ing up a ſpirit of virtue and ſobriety. In the 
twelve tables of the Roman laws which were 
borrowed from the Greeks, and adopted by 
the ſenate, this was one; Ad divos adeunto 
e caſte ; pietatem adhibento opes amovento :” 
i, e. Let all men reſort to the temples of the Gods, 
let them perform divine worſhip with modeſly and 
purity, laying aſide all rich and wanton attire. 
« Qui ſecus faxit, Deus ipfe vindex eſto :” i. e. 
If any man ſhall contemn theſe ſacred inſtitutions, 
may God himſelf be the avenger. So apprehen- 
five were theſe wiſe legiſlators, that a general 
corruption of manners muſt be the conſequence 
if atheiſm and a contempt of things ſacred 
ſhould once prevail among the people. Cicero 
looked upon this as a matter of ſo much im- 
portance, that he imputes the great power and 
dominion of the Roman empire to no other 
cauſe but the wiſe care of the government in 
maintaining religion and divine worſhip, And 
we find one of their greateſt wits'repenting that 
he had been betrayed by the licentious derine 
en, I. 4 of 
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of the Epicureans, into a neglect of the pub- 
lick worthip, and reſolving upon a reformation. 
. I muſt not omit another part of devotion. 
which naturally offers. itſelf under this head, 
as being in ſome part publick, in contradiſtinc- 
tion to that which is perſonal and private, and 
this is family worſhip. And the very ſame 
arguments that eſtabliſh publick worſhip in the 
church, hold proportionably for this, becauſe 
every family is a little church or congregation 
of Chriſtians collected under the fame roof; 
and thus St. Paul exprefly calls it in his epiſtle 
to Philemon, which he addreſſes to him, and 
to the church in bis bouſe, ver. 2. 

The prieſt or miniſter of this particular 
church, is the father or ruler of the family, 
whole right and authority is founded upon the 
law of nature. Accordingly we find it ex- 
erciſed in the patriarchal times ; for Noah upon 
his going out of the ark, built. an altar and 
offered burnt offerings upon it with his children, 

Abraham was commanded to offer up his fon 
Ifaac in ſacrifice. And Job offered up a burnt 

offering for each of his children. 


It is by virtue of this truſt, that every father 


or maſter of a family is reſponſible to God 
for the performance of divine worſhip within 
his little juriſdiction. Joſhua underſtood it 
thus, and reſolved to diſcharge his conſcience. 
Choofe you this day, ſays he to the people, whom 
6's ſerve, but as for me and my houſe awe will 
ferve the Lord. And God himſelf vouches for 
Abraham's faithful performance of this office; 


. T know him that he will sommand his children 


and 
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and bis bouſhold after him, that they ſhall keep 
the way of the Lord, i. e. in training them up 
by his example as well as precept, in the wor- 
ſhip of the true God, in oppoſition to idolatry; 

As prieſt therefore of the church in his own 
houſe, the nature of his office requires every 
father or ruler of a family to offer up ſome ſa- 
crifice, and to perform ſome ſolemn worſhip 
with his houſhold ; and this among Chriſtians 
can be nothing but thoſe ſpiritual ſacrifices vf 

prayer and thankſgiving, which are moſt ac- 
ceptable to God. * | 
Ihe advantages that will attend the due per- 
formance of this duty, are greater than peo- 

ple are generally aware f. 4 
With regard to God, it will be the ſureſt 

way to procure his favour and protection, and 
tg, bring down his bleſſing upon all their under- 


With regard to children and ſervants, it will | 
naturally beget in them a reverence for God | 
and things ſacred; and ſeaſon their minds with 
religion, and lead them into habits of virtue, 
ſobriety and honeſty, by the frequent thoughts 
of God and another world, which would rare- 
ly come into. their heads but by. this means. 
And as ſervants are generally ignorant of re- 
ligion, this will be one way to improve their 
knowledge; for prayers compoſed with judg- 
ment will enlighten their minds, as well as aſſiſt 

their devotion. illi 
And with regard to the world, if that mo- 
tive may be admitted, it will -procure credit, 
eſteem, and honour. A family noted for re- 
| Hh 2 ligion 
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ligion and the fear of God, can never want the 
confidence and good offices of their neighbours ; 
and even they who do not love religion them- 
ſelves, will ſhew eſteem and kindneſs to thoſe 
that do. For ĩt muſt charm the moſt profligate 
man, to ſee this devout ſociety aſſembled every 
morning and evening upon their knees, to praiſe 
God for his benefits, and pray to him even for 
thoſe who do not pray for themſelves. 

This conſtant regard to God in family wor- 
ſhip, is one neceſſary branch of that godly 
living required in the text; and will be found 
in every family where the maſter or governor 

has a true ſenſe of religion upon his heart. 

Particular emergencies and incidents may ſome- 
times prevent it, but where it is ordinarily ne- 
glected, God is neglected; there may be de- 
votion in cloſets, but that is not viſible and ex- 
emplary, and cannot paſs for the devotion of 
the ſociety; for the honour of God, and the 
face of religion are no more ſeen in that family 
for ſix days of the week, than where there 
is no religion at all. | 

It is no ſhame to take good example from 
any body; and I am ſorry that many families 

of the eſtabliſhed church have this leſſon to 
learn from thoſe who diſſent from it. 

I wiſh: theſe conſiderations may have ſome 
weight with men of good ſenſe and probity, to 
rectify their miſtaken notions, and to cure them 
of that _— cuſtom of neglecting the 
-publick worſhip of God, which I would in 
charity hope may proceed rather from want of 
due attention to the argument, than from any 
deliberate and ſettled principles, And 
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And in order to enforce the ſame, I will of- 
fer one or two ſuggeſtions to their ſerious 
thoughts. | 7 
The firſt is the bad effects which their ex- 
ample muſt have upon other people, who 
would gladly be excuſed from the trouble of 
attendance on divine worſhip, and yet would 
be aſhamed of appearing leſs religious than 
their neighbours, if they had not ſuch prece- 
dents to plead for their neglect. Such men 
therefore of character and credit will do well 
to conſider how much they have to anſwer 
for, in miſleading the ignorant, who do not 
enter into their ſpeculations, but are ready 
enough to copy after them in things agreeable 
to their humours and inclinations. . 
The ſecond is, That this practice is ſome 
ſtain and blemiſh upon their characters, how 
bright ſoe ver they may be in all other reſpects. 
For all men who are truly religious look. upon 
God as their beſt friend, and are therefore jealous 
for his honour, and cannot thoroughly eſteem 
any contemner of him ;- and a thouſand other 
good qualities will not make up for this eſ- 
ſential defect in their account. And good rea- 
ſon they have for it, ſince God himſelf has 
declared, Them that honcur me, I will honour, 
but they that deſpiſe me ſhall be lightly eſtcemed, 
The third conſideration I would offer, is, 
that the neglect of the publick worſhip of God 
by ſuch men as I have characterized, muſt tend 
to baniſh religion out of the world; for if their 
example ſhould have its natural influence, the 
multitude would drop off man after man, and 


Hh 3 every 
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every man may be excuſed upon the ſame foot 
that any one man is; and the conſequence would 
be, that our churches lb ſhuts the Lord's 
day will be ſtruck out of the — and the 
face of religion will be no more ſeen in the 
world, I have the charity to believe that few 
of theſe gentlemen would chooſe to have things 
come to this paſs, but would be glad to keep up 
the diſcipline of religion at leaſt, for the good of 
the populace, and of their families and ſervants. 
Generous indeed they are, to deny the beſt things 
to themſelves, and allow them to their inferiors. 
But theſe perhaps will be as modeſt in their turns, 
and leave them to their betters; and thus, by 
degrees, we ſhall ſee nothing but the face of 
atheiſm in the world. And how light ſoever 
ſome men may make of the ſolemn obſervation 
of publick worthip on the Lord's day, yet the 
inſtitution of it was wiſe, and the good effects 
are juſtified from experience. The laſt con- 
feſſions of thoſe who die by the hands of pub- 
lick juſtice bear witneſs to this: for they fre- 
quently deplore their violation of the Lord's 
day, as one principal occaſion of their profligate 
lives, and untimely ends. I ſhall leave with 
all ſuch, that tremendous denunciation of our 
bleſſed Saviour, Moe to bim through whom of- 
Fences come, i. e. who is the inſtrument of cre- 
ating prejudices againſt religion: I were better 
for him that a milſione were banged- about bis 
neck, and be caſt into the ſea. 

I cannot diſmiſs this ſubject without taking 
notice of one pretence for not going to the 
publick Lg. of God, which is frequent 

in 
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in the mouths of ſuch -abſentees ; and this is, 
why ſhould they go to church to hear a dull 
ſermon that can teach them nothing which 
they did not know. before ? | 

No man can deny, but there are to be found. 
among the "clergy, men who as to natural 
abilities, and acquired knowledge in moſt ſci- 
ences, are not inferior to any of the laity, and 
who having turned their ſtudies in an eſpecial 
manner to divinity, may be allowed to exceed 
all other men in that particular ſcience ; and 
ſuch preachers cannot fail of inſtructing, and 
pleaſing theſe knowing and curious hearers. 

And if there are others among the clergy 
of inferior talents, as there are in all profeſ- 
ſions, yet there is no man that comes with 
an honeſt heart, but may reap ſome benefit by 
their diſcourſes. That muſt be a very dull ſer- 
mon indeed, out of which he can pick no- 
thing good and profitable. One good hint may 
be well worth his attention, and reward his 
trouble, and it is hard if the dulleſt ſermon 
will not afford him this. | 

And if this knowing hearer ſhould meet 
with nothing new to him in a ſermon, yet it 
may chance to revive long neglected truths, 
which had lain by as uſeleſs lumber in ſome 
dark corner of his brain; it may preſent known 
truths in new and happier lights; it may en- 
force them with new motives that may awaken 
the attention, and excite the affections, and 
perſuade him to the practice of what he knew 
before only by the way of meer ſpeculation; 

| Hh 4 St, 
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3 peter thought this a very reaſonable end 
to anſwer ; Wherefore, ſays he, I will not be 
negligent to put you always in remembrance of 
theſe things, tho ye know them ; when no more 
than this is done, it will be an hour better 
ſpent, than he would have ſpent elſewhere. 
When a man quarrels with a plain diſcourſe, 
I fear it proceeds from an affeQation of novel- 
ties, or fine ſentiments and turns of wit and 
imagination, rather than a defire of being re- 
formed and amended ; he has thoſe itching ears 
mentioned by St. Paul, which he chooſes ra- 


| ther to have tickled and pleaſed, than to have 


his heart touched and perſuaded. It is a ſtrong 
proof of a depraved ſtomach, when nothing 
but dainties will go down, and he cannot re- 
liſh the ſincere milk of the word. 

After all, this excuſe for neglecting the pub- 
lick worſhip of God is grounded upon a meer 
miſtake ; -for the ſermon, be it good or bad, is 
not properly ſpeaking a part of divine worſhip, 
but is only a diſcourſe of the miniſter, addreſ- 
ſed to the people, who are the objects of it. 
But divine worſhip is' the a& of the people, 
addreſſed to God, as the only object: and I 
hope that no man, be he never ſo knowing 
and accompliſhed, is too good for this. 

Having thus ſhewn you what is implied in 
the great and general precept of living ſoberly, 
righteouſly, and godly, which is a ſhort ſum- 
mary of our Chriſtian duty, I ſhall briefly take 
notice of the great motive which St. Paul of- 
fers to enforge the ſame i in thoſe words follow- 


ing 
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ing my text, Looking for that bleſſed hope, and 
the glorious appearance of the great God, and our 
Saviour Jeſus Chriſt; who gave himſelf” for us 
that he might redeem us from all imquity, and 


purify to b 
good works. _ 5 27 

Here we may ſee plainly, that the deſign of 
our Saviour's death was not merely to fave us 
from the/ puniſhment of our fins, without re- 
pentance and: reformation on our parts; for it 
could not conſiſt with the wiſdom and honour 
of God's government to do this ; nor with the 
holineſs of his nature, and the purity of the 
heavenly felicity to admit impure creatures 
into that true holy of holies, Where there ſhall 
in no wiſe enter any thing that defileth or worketh 
abomination. But his deſign was to prepare us 
for the heavenly happineſs, by the practice of all 
thoſe excellent virtues which he has taught us 
in his goſpel, and by his own example, and by 
which his followers are to become a peculiar 
people, diſtinguiſhed from the profeſſors, of 
all other religions in the world. Chriſtians | 
ſo qualified by ſanctity of life, and purity of 
heart, Chriſtians who, agreeably to their holy 
calling, deny all ungodlineſs and worldly luſts, and 
live ſoberly, righteouſly and godly. in this preſent 
world, may juſtly lcok for that bleſſed bope, and 
glorious appearance of the great God and our Sa- 
wicur Jeſus Chriſt, And a bleſſed hope indeed 
it is, as the object of it is the higheſt happi- 
neſs our nature is capable of enjoying, and that 
exceeds our preſent imaginations to conceive, 


fuch 


mſelf a peculiar people zealous of 
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fuch as eye bath not ſeen, nor ear heard, nor bath 
it entered into the heart. of man to conceive ; 
and a bleſſed hope it is in regard to the cer- 
tainty of attaining it, becauſe it is founded on 
the promiſe of God who cannot lie ; for which 
reaſon St. Paul ſays of it, which hope we have 
as an anchor of the ſoul, both ſure and ſteadſaſt. 
Now let our modern unbelievers raiſe a hope 
like this out of their ſcheme of natural reli- 
gion: let them rummage all the volumes of 
the philoſophers, and torture their own reaſon, 
to produce motives to virtue and a good life 
that can come up to this. We could fly to 
the goodneſs of the Deity as well as they, and 
we can ſee the excellency and beauty of virtue 
as well as they, but all this is inſufficient to 
anfwer the ends propoſed. r 
As to the former; if God were all goodneſs, 
we allow there would be a ſure foundation for 
hope to every man upon their principles. 
But this is not the caſe; for they muſt al- 
low that God is a wiſe and righteous, as well 
as a good governor of the world, and conſe- 
uently muſt be concerned to vindicate the 
honour of his laws, by puniſhing diſobedient 
and obſtinate tranſgreſſors. A governor made 
up of meer goodneſs and mercy, could be no 
governor at all ; for it is abſurd to call that a 
government, where every ſubje& may do what 
3 pleaſes with impunity. The laws of ſuch 
a government would ceaſe to be laws, and be- 
come meer rules and directions for living, 
which every one might obſerve or not, juſt 
7 f according 


according to his inclination. To ſay that it 
became the wiſdom of God to threaten of- 
fenders, but that his goodneſs will interpoſe 
in the end, and hinder the puniſhment, is to 
fay that God is not wile, for if he were, he 
would certainly have taken care not to let 
theſe men into the ſecret. The greateſt com- 
fort therefore that a repenting heathen, or a 
modern infidel can have, being drawn from 
the meer goodneſs of God, he is dealing de- 
ceitfully with himſelf if he does not put wiſ- 
dom and juſtice into the other ſcale, which will 
give as much cauſe. for fear, And ſurely that 
mult be a comfortleſs ſituation, that hangs be- 
twixt hope and fear of what ſhall be a man's 
portion hereafter, + 

The latter argument for virtue, drawn from 
the beauty and excellency of it, which makes 
it a reward to itſelf, was indeed finely diſplayed 
and painted by the heathen philoſophers, who, 
for want of a better, made the moſt of this. 
And upon tempers virtuouſly inclined it had 
ſome effect, becauſe to ſuch, virtue is more eaſy, 
But wicked men always treated this as meer 
declaiming ; and the experience of all ages has 
ſhewn that this argument was weak and inef- 
fectual to ſtop the career of vicious appetites 
and propenſities. | 

But the Chriſtian is a much happier man, 
for his hope is built upon a ſurer foundation 
than the meer goodneſs of the Supreme Being. 
He reſts his hope upon the exceeding great and 
precious promiſes of God, which give him the 

Fe | _ 


utmoſt ſecurity of his future reward. And as 
this is the only ſecure ground of hope and 
comfort, ſo it is the nobleſt motive to a good 
life. For every man that hath this bope in him, 
Puri ſteth himſelf even as he is pure. And there 
cannot poſſibly be a ſtronger encouragement to 
him to be feadfalt, unmoveable, and always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, than this af- 
ſurance, that bis labour ſhall not be in vain in 
tbe Lord. | 
Let any man produce me ſuch motives to 
a virtyous life, and ſuch grounds of hope and 
comfort out of Socrates, and Plato, and Seneca, 
and I will give up the Chriſtian religion, for 
__ . philoſophy and the religion of nature. 
Allowing then that it will coſt us ſome 
trouble and pains to govern our paſſions, and 
ſenſual appetites, and live ſoberly, temperately, 
and chaſtely; and that by rendring to all their 
dues, by paying our juſt debts, and doing acts 
of charity, we ſhould reduce thoſe funds that 
ſupport luxury, and equipage, and the pride of 
life, nay that by _ ſtrictly honeſt and juſt 
we ſhould leave ourſelves a bare ſupport, or 
hardly that; which is to practiſe righteouſneſs ; 
and that we ſhould conquer our idleneſs and 
averſeneſs to devotion, and oblige ourſelves to 
be conſtant both in our private and publick 
worſhip of God, without which -we cannot live 
godly; I fay, allowing that all this will coſt 
us much pains and trouble, yet ſhall we not 
be great gainers in the end, and will not the 
bleſſed hope that is here ſet before us, abun- 
5 | dantly 
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dantly make us amends for all this? Men will 
riſe early and fit up late, and deny their fleep 
their food and their recreations, in purſuit of 
their worldly advantages, and think them- 
ſelves well paid if they happen to ſucceed. 
And if they will take no pains to pleaſe and 
ſerve God, and to deny their luſts and to live 
up to the rules of the Goſpel, and the holy 
religion they profeſs, if they will caſt away 
this bleſſed hope, there is no help for it; 
their ruin, their eternal ruin, is their own 
choice, and they run into it with their eyes 


open. 
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The Doctrine of the New Teſtament 
concerning the Lord's Supper. 
al . By the Rev. Mr. KIP IS. 
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1 Co, xi. 29. 


For he that eateth and drinketh unworthily, 
eateth and drinketh damnation to himſelf, 
not diſcerning the Lord's body. 


HERE are ſcarce any parts of Scripture 
| which have been more miſunderſtood by 
the genuine diſciples of the bleſſed Jeſus, than 
what the great apoſtle of the Gentiles hath 
wrote to the Corinthians, concerning the na- 
ture of the Lord's ſupper, and the qualifica- 
tions for partaking of it. And yet this cannot 
have ariſen from any difficulty in the place, when 
compared with the connection, or the deſign of 
the author, but is entirely owing to the unhap- 
Py interpretations, and the corrupt gloſſes and 
additions of miſtaken or crafty men. For 
ſeveral perſons have deduced ſuch ſtrange con- 

3 ſequences 
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ſequences from St. Paul's doctrine, and have 
inſiſted upon ſuch a variety of circumſtances as 
neceflary to communion, that hence haye 
ceeded the error and the infelicity of vaſt num- 
bers. 15 a juſter ſenſe of things hath begun to 
=E A delightful and reſplendent light 

h appeared, — formerly there was no- 

thing but darkneſs, or at beſt, gloomy clouds. 
And this light is at once ſo agreeable and ſo 

uſeful, that it ought to be communicated as 
extenſively as poſſible, for the information, the 
ſatis faction, and the benefit of all who are diſ- 
poſed to receive it. 

With a view to promote ſo valuable an end, 
J have pitched on the words of the text; in 
treating upon which, I ſhall 

I; Confider whercin the eating and drinking 
unyorthily, and the damnation conſequent upon 
it, mentioned by the apoſtle, conſiſted. 

II. Explain the nature and deſign of the 
Lord's ſupper, in order to ſhew what is neceſ- 
ſary to a- worthy participation of it. 

HI. Repreſent the obligations we are under 
to partake of this ordinance. And. 
IV. Conclude with ſome inferences. 

I. I ſhall conſider wherein the eating and 
drinking unworthily, and the damnation con- 
ſequent upon it, mentioned by the apoſtle, 
conſiſted.” And it deſerveth to be remarked, 
that. St. Paul is not here directing himſelf to 
Chriſtians in general, but to the Corinthians 
in particular. What he hath written was not 
originally compoſed with a reference to the 
ey of believers, in all ages, places, and cir- 
ang cumſtances; 
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.cumſtances ; but aroſe from ſome peculiar er- 
rors of the perſons whom he addreſſed. It is 


certain that if the firſt converts had not fallen 


into miſtakes and evil practices with reſpect 
to the Lord's ſupper, the paſſage would never 
have been found in the epiſtle. It muſt indeed 
be acknowledged, that it is at this day extreme- 
ly uſeful to form and rectify our notions ; but 
nevertheleſs, as it hath an immediate view'to the 
conduct of the Corinthian diſciples, we muſt 
enquire what that conduct was, in order to 
diſcover its real meaning. 15 agi 

If we look back in the chapter, we ſhall 
find the apoſtle ſeverely reproving the Corin- 
thians, becauſe when they met together at the 
ſacred table, they acted in a manner directly 
contrary to the nature and deſign of the ordi- 
nance. One inſtance in which they did ſo, is 
recorded in the eighteenth verſe. For firſt of 
all, when ye come together in the church, I hear 
that there be divifions among you; and I partly 
believe it. It is well known that one intention 
of the Lord's ſupper is to teſtify the relation 
which the followers of Jeſus ſtand in to each 
other, as members of that ſociety of which he 
is the common lawgiver and ſovereign; and 
to ſhew their obligations to cultivate a mutual 
affection. But the Corinthians were, it ſeems, 
ſplit into parties and factions, at the very time 
when they met to celebrate this holy and ſo- 
cial inſtitution. The other particulars in which 
they had behaved amiſs, may be drawn from 
the twentieth, twenty-firſt, and twenty-ſecond 
verſes. When ye come together therefore into one 


place, 


* 
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e, this is not ta eat the Lord's * A 
2 every one taketh, before other, bis: 
own ſupper : and one is hungry, and another. 2 
drunken. What, have ye not uſes to eat and t to. 
drink in? or deſpiſe. ye the church .of God, and, 
ſhame them that have not? What ſhall I jay. to, 

Ju Shall I praiſe you in th 970 " Foe... 

- It is viGble in theſe words, that th ere. are 
Neth which St. Paul ſetteth bimſelf to cor. 
rect; an error and a crime. The error againſt 
| which he temonſtrates in the perſons to whom,” 
he writeth, was their partaking. of the; Lord's 
Supper, as if it had been a common banquet. 
It was uſual amongſt the Greeksto have entertain- 
ments at the houſe of ſome friend, where every 
one brought his own proviſion, which he might 
eat at pleaſure... At theſe entertainments, as 
might naturally be, expected, the proviſion was 
very different, hoth in quantity and quality, 
according to the different inclinations and, abiſi- 
ties of the gueſts; Such à kind. of collation; 
ppoſed the ſacrament to be; 


the. Corinthians ſu 
but from what | faundation they ba taken up. 


ſo ſtrange an opinion, we are not able to a. N 
This . they ſeem to Pat done; —95 


STEM 


vince, us that it is 7 .— 6 YEE. act; fy 
conſeguently, that it ought nat to, be confound- 
ed. with any of the ordinary . occppations. of, a 


| life. 


The ee of the Corinthians was ſucceeded | 


by. very crimin behaviour. they did not 
5 25 'Ti _ la ant, 
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ſufficiently diſtinguiſh between their cuſtomary 
banquets and chi ſacred feſtiyal, they obſerv- 
edl it in a confuſed, Ader and intemperate 
manner. They carried the proviſion 1 
entertainments into the places where they aſ. 
ſembled for Chriſtian, worſhip. The rich bad 
a heedleſb fuperfluity, which, however, they 
aid not offer to their poor brethren, who were 
deſtitute. The rich man was drunken, that is, 
he abuſed” his abungance to a riotous exceed ß 
fox we cannot ſuppoſe that he was actually i ing 
toxicated. On the contrary, the poor man was. 
hungry, and in all probability murmured; And 
in this impious, this ſhameful ſituation, they 
pretended to celebrate that ſolemn; that divine” 
inſtitution of our great maſter,” by which he 
- ed to excite our gratitade-and obedience? 
imſelf, and to animate our love for each 
n When we read theſe things, can we” 
avoid being aſtoniſhed that original converts, 
that perſons who had been inftrudted by the 
moſt illuſtrious of all the apoſtles, and who had 
extraordinary powers and giſts among them 
ſelves, ſhould be guilty of ſuch a diſgraceful | 
ignorance, and fuch a fcandalous behaviour? 
How contrary was their deportment in erery 
reſpect to the purpoſe of the Redeemer ! It was 
bis intention that by the focial act of eating and 


drinking together, as brethren and fellow-dif? / 


ciples, we ſhould open the heart to the moſt 
generous and tender ſentiments,” and lay oỹ? 
ſelves out in offices of reciprocal kindnefs. 4 
And yet the Corinthians gave way to ſchiſms, 


ttrife, 25 debate. It is plain that ſo holy an 4 
inſti- 
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inſtitution às that of the Lotd's Supper, ſhould 


be ſeparated from the | ordinary buſineſs and 


amuſements of life, performed at a ſelect time 
and place, and with a decent ſolemnity. Ang 
yet the Corinthians united .j it with theie cuſ- 
tomary collations. It is evident that on ſuc 


an occaſion our minds ſhould be compoſed, our 


thoughts ' ſerious, our affeQicns raiſed to the 
warmeſt fervours of a rational and exalted de- 
totion. And yet the Cofitithians came only 
to. the table of gluttony, .and the cup of in- 
temperance : Kar loaded thei 18 and * 
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third verſe 1. he ch hapter, to e; ve an account 
of the original appointment of the Lord's Sup- 


per, as he had'it by immediate revelation em 


Chriſt himſelf: an account directly conform- 
able to what is recorded of the matter, in the 


writings of the Evan; ellſts. St. Paul then goes 
on Fro this foundation in the twenty-ſeyenth | 


vetſe, to ſhew that thole Weite guilty of a great 
time, who joined in commun on ase oo 3. 
that is, without duly conſidering the nature of 
the ordinance” in which .they eogaged.. 
adviſes them therefore in che twenty-eight | 
vetſe, to examine themſelves, by a diligent en- 
gui into the purpoſes of the inſtitution; that 
by ch an examination they might be Ted" to 
partake. of it, in a manner agreeable to the in- 
tention of the bleſſed Jeſus. To this ſuccecd- 
eth the. text; ;- for be that eateth and drinketh 
unwerthily,” eareth* ad drinheth — 10 
TEE 4 n 


mY 
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Mal, not diſcerning the Lord's body. That 
40 ma ot eateth = drinketh without. pro- 


N ay reflecting on the deſign of the ordinance, 
Without diſtinguiſhing | it from a common ban- 


quet, and even convetteth it to the ends of 1 in- 
temperance and faction, expoſeth himſelf to 
the divine judgments, Thus we fee... that the 
9455 and drinkiog gnworthily, mentioned by 
apoſtle, hath, an, Nied ate reference to thę 


0 of which t F had, bran 


. 41. bu: 202 5 
. "damnation Wöen of, 46 the 5 


quence of this un orthy. partici tion 
ſacramefit,.. hath 19 78. much wt 19 0 5 


- as the other part of: the, text; "and 15 miſtake, 


hath occaſioned rodigious, Fa to, hu 
ble and ſiacere 5 oe Lg 70005 harm. 2 "uy 
Chriſtian. world. "The original; word ma 
with e val iety | tran 
<qual propri 5 e rap ned 
met : "and the 10 1 Whig ; Jt is E 
rived, is. a little after, aQtua Ly; pg ated... 
is very -well knows | y thoſe. Who 9 ate 
ted with Scripture-language,. that it oy. 
not always ſignify 1605 final condemnation of, 
the life to come; 'by that. it is fre quently: ap7, 
plied to. the temporal inſtances of vg Make 3, 


dilpteaſure, That this was the c Ca ſe in the 7 


we learn 1 in the fo] owing verſe. ne ale 
many, are weak. and fickly among. 105 and n 20 


5 From this palſage fo. 211705 onnecte 


wit "the preceding "one, it is. und denia y FAY 5 
rent, that the damnation , treated. ef is. not, 
the furute puniſhment - 0 an "eternal ſtate, 5 


but 4 the . preſent challiſcments;.0f © the e 
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c conterning the Lord's Supper. 4 
The Almighty had been pleaſed to viſit ſoms 
of the offenders with a decay of their health 
others with violent diſorders, and'others with! 
death itſelf. Even with regard to theſe laſt; | 
however they' might have Bled in the pet 
formance of a poſitive duty, it is reaſonabis 
believe they would be accepted by God, pro. 
vided they had not wilfully tranſgreſſed againſt 
inward conviction, and were, upon the whole, 
real-Chriſtians, As to the reſt, the judgment 
they are ſaid to have brought upon themſelves, 
was ſo far from being an-everlaſting one, that 
we are expreſly told it was a merciful ' correc-' 
tion inflicted upon them, on purpoſe to prevent 
their final ruin. Verſe 32. But when e are 
judged, we are chaſtened of the Lord, that wwe ſhould 
not be condemned with the world. Such viſitations 

as the Corinthians received, might at that time be 
extremely proper, to keep up a reverential re- 
gard to an ordinance which was then newly 
appointed; and the uſefulneſs of which might 
have been totally fruſtrated at the beginning, 
if the profanation of it had not been im- 
mediately checked by ſome extraordinary me- 
tl. | WW NEG 
From a'l that hath. been ſaid, it is, I hope, 
uite evident, what little reaſon is afforded by - 
the text, for ſincere Chriſtians to fill their 
hearts with anxiety. It is indeed poſſible for 
perſons to eat and drink unworthily, who are 
not guilty of the particular actions which the 
apoſtle condemneth. But then they muſt be 
guilty of the evil diſpoſitions from which thoſe 
actions proceeded. Wherever St. Paul's argument 
| 113 by 
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by parity of reaſoning will reach, ſo far it may 
be Rofan extended. If any man at the time 
of: his eating the bread, and drinking the wine, 
heath no regard to the duty in which he ſeem- 
eth to engage; if he doth not religiouſly com- 
memorate the death of his divine Maſter ; if 
he, retaineth no ſenſe of the obedience to which 
the Saviour is entitled; if he feeleth no affec- 
tion for his Chriſtian brethren : if on the con- 
trarx, his thoughts and behaviour are directly 
inconſiſtent with the nature of the inſtitution, 
and the temper he is obliged to cultivate in his 
approach to it; he then certainly partaketh of 
the ordinance in an unworthy manner, though 
he may not have offended in thoſe particular 
Inſtances of indecency with which the Corinthi- 
ans were chargeable. Yet even in this caſe jt 
ought to be obſerved, that if a perſon hath 
acted ill at one opportunity, it doth not follow 
that he ſhould abſtain from the next. He 
ſhould ſeek to the mercy of God for pardon, 
and to his grace ſor aſſiſtance; and endeavour 
on future occaſions to be found in a more holy 
and heavenly frame. Thus the guilty Corin- 
thians were not forbidden to come again to the 
ſacred table, but were exhorted to do it herę- 
aſter, with greater regularity, decorum and 
piety. I now proceed, fy | 
II. To explain the nature and deſign of the 
Lord's ſupper, in order to ſhew what is ne- 
ceſſary to a worthy participation of it, It is 
only by conſidering the genuine intention of 
the Redecmer, in his appointment of it, that 
wie can be able to aſcertain the n 
"vg Fw 1 2+ BE 488 which 
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which arc requiſite to our joining in the ordi- 
nance. This is the method which was taken 
by St. Paul, in the chapter where the text ies; 
After he hath given a full account of the man- 
ner in which it was inſtituted by the bleſſed 
Jeſus, he then directeth the Corinthians from 
that account to examine their views and their 
diſpolitions in order to judge whether they had 
a right to communion. We muſt therefore 
have recourſe to the declarations of the Son of 
God himſelf, as recorded by his diſciples, if 
we defire to obtain proper notions concerning 


5 this matter. 


Now from the relations of the Evangeliſts 
and St. Paul, we are authoriſed to aſſert in the 
firſt place, that the grand leading purpoſe of 
the Lord's Supper, is to keep up a religious 
memorial of the death of Chriſt. This is evi- 
dent from the words of the inſtitution. Our 
divine Maſter, when he had taken the bread, had 
given thanks, and had broke it, diſtributed it to 
the apoſtles, and faid, This is my lody, which 1s 
| broken for you. So likewiſe, when he tobk the 

cup, This cup is the new covenant in my blood, 
To which if we add the obſervation of St. 
Paul, that as often as we eat this bread and 
drink this cup, we do ſhew the Lord's deatb till 
le come, it will be apparent that the principal 
view of the Saviour in this ordinance, is to 
maintain in all ages of the church, even 
until his final manifeſtation at the laſt day, a 
ſtanding commemoration of his obedience to 
the will of God, and his affection to finners; in 
Hing ou the croſs. By the breaking of 

| 114 bread, 
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bread, the wounds and agonies which the body 
of Jeſus underwent, are repreſented ; and in 
the, pouring out of the wine, we have a live- 
y emblem of that blood by which the new 
covenant. of - pardon was ratified ; that blood 
which was ſhed for many, for the remiſſion of 
fins.” In ſhort, it is intended by [theſe tranſ- 
actions, that we ſhould publickly acknowledge 
and call to mind this grand fact, that the Meſ- 
fiah ſuffered unto death. Nor are we to do 
it in a formal and careleſs manner; but with 
fouls deeply affected at the contemplation of a 
ſcene of ſuch mighty importance.” . 


| ; 

In conſequence of this, ſecondly, it muſt be 
the deſign of the Lord's Supper, that we ex- 
hibit a general teſtimony of our faith in Chriſt, 
our acceptance of his religion, and our ſub- 
jection to his laws. This is a point inconteſt- 
ably plain from the original notion of the ſa- 
crament, as a religious remembrance of our 
great Maſter ; a notion which evidently | im- 
plieth in it, that at. the ſame time we profeſs 
our belief in his ſacred authority, our ſubmiſ- 
fion to the method of acquiring the divine fa- 
vour by him appointed, and our regard to the 
obligation of his precepts. . It is likewiſe upon 
this ſuppoſition that the apoſtle argues, when 
he ſheweth that Chriſtians ought not to join 
with heathens, by feaſting in their temples, 
upon what had been offered to their falſe gods. 
I: Cor. x. 21. Ye cannot drink the cup of 
the Lord, and the cup of devils : ye cannot be 
partakers of the Lord's table, and of the table of 
devils. The intention of St Paul is here un- 
E10 He _ doubtedly 
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Mubtedly to prove, that as their uniting at. 
table of the Lord, was a ſolema declaration c 
their being his diſciples, it was therefore wholly 
inconſiſtent, with any degree of even ſeeming 
veneration for the pagan , worſhip ; and ſhould 
prevent them from eating openly of the ſacri> - 
fices that had been dedicated to demons. In- 
deed when our Saviour ordered the wine to be 
drank as a repreſentation of the covenant con- - 
firmed by his blood, it muſt certainly have 
been his purpoſe that by this rite we ſhould be 
led to conſider the nature of that covenant, 
and aſſent to its demands. | oY 
The third and laſt view of the Lord's Supper 
is to teſtify the connection we have with 205 
other, as diſciples of the ſame Jeſus, an 
obliged upon that account to maintain a mu- 
tual affection. It is true that this idea is not 
expreſly mentioned in the original inſtitution, 
But that it is included in it, is apparent from 
the fundamental deſign of the ordinance. 
For as it is intended to be a public teſtimony 
of the relation we ſtand in to Chriſt as our com- 
mon maſter, it muſt neceſſarily ſignify that 
we are members of that one body of which he 
is the head. Eating and drinking together is 
as much a ſocial act as any thing can poſſibly 
be; and eating and drinking together in a 
religious manner, was among the ancient na- 
tions in general, regarded as a token of reci- 
procal friendſhip. But the matter 1s put out 
of doubt by the apoſtle St. Paul, 1 Cor. x. 16, 
17. The cup of bleſſing which ae bleſs, is it not 
the communion, or joiat-partaking, of the blood of 

* 
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Curd? Tbe Briud whichwe brake, is it not the ch 
Mumen, or joint-partaking, of the body of Chrift? 
| Por we bring many are one bread, and one body; 
For wwe are all partakers of that one bread; From 
theſe words it is abundantly plain, that as ih 
the joint-partaking of the bread and wine, in 
cotnmemoration of the Redeemer's death, we 
declare our fellowſhip with him; ſo likewiſe 
we profeſs our communion with each other. 
We acknowledge ourſelves, as Chriſtians, to 
be nearly and intimately related; to conſtitute 
one entire ſociety, diſtin from the reſt of the 
world; and obliged, by virtue of this union, to 
be kind, tender, and placable ; even as G 
in Chriſt hath forgiven us. 4.21 
Having thus conſidered the nature and de- 
ſign of the Lord's Supper, nothing is more eaſy 
than from hence to ſhew what is neceſſary, in 
order to communicate in a worthy manner. If 
a perſon defireth to remember the death of Je- 
ſus with gratitude and affection; if he is willing 
to proclaim his belief in him, and his accept- 
ance of him, as a Maſter whoſe laws he will 
ſtudy to obey, and a Saviour whoſe terms he 
will endeavour to comply with; if he is ſoli- 
citous to teſtify his love towards thoſe who are 


united with him in the ſame bonds of religion ; 


he hath then not only a right, but it is his duty 
to approach the ſacred table. But if any man 
hath ſuch a diſregard to the Son of God, that 
'he doth not care to commemorate his dying 
compaſſion to the world; if he rejecteth his di- 
vine authority, refuſeth to own him as his law- 
giver, and deſpiſeth the bleſſings that are by 


him 


E coc 
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bim diſpenſed from the great parent of mer- 
cies; if he doth not chooſe: to acknowledge 
the votaries of the Redeemer as his fellow diſ- 
ciples and brethren, he ought to abſtain from 
communion,, In ſuch a caſe, his heart is ab- 
ſolutely unfit for it, and he ſhould have no part 
or lot in this matter. The queſtions therefore 
which a perſon who ſeeketh to know the ſtate 
of his ſoul, ſhould put to himſelf, are ſuch as 
theſe. Am I ſo ſenſible of the amazing things 
which Jeſus Chriſt, in obedience to the will of 
the Father, hath performed for mankind ; and 
particularly, of the grand inſtance of affection 
he exhibited on the croſs, as to deſire that I 
may ever maintain a flow of the moſt pious 
and thankful paſſions on this account ? Do I ſo 
firmly believe in him as the prophet and head 
of the church, that I would willingly be faved by 
him in the method of repentance and univerſal 
holineſs which he hath commanded ? Have I 
ſuch a value for the covenant eſtabliſhed by my 
Saviour's blood, that I am reſolved to accept it 
with gratitude, and to adhereto it with my whole 
ſoul ? Have I ſuch a regard to all Chriſtians, 
that I wiſh to behave towards them with that 
candor, harmony, and kindneſs, which the con- 
nection we bear, as followersof the ſame maſter, 
requireth at my hands? Whoever can anſwer to 
theſe queſtions with a genuine approbation of 
his inward diſpoſitions 3; whoever can appeal 
to the Almighty in the fincerity of his heart, 
and fay that he is ready to teſtify his grateful 
acknowledgment and remembrance of the Re- 
degmer's death; that he is deſirous to aſſent to 
17:9 5, to» POET f 3 0 his 
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his demands, to obey his precepts, and to em- 
brace with the open arms of good will and 
teuderneſs the human trace in general; and eſ- 
pecially every real ſervant of Chriſt; that is the 
man who is qualified to participate of the ſa- 
crament, and who ſhould haſten to comply 
with the inſtitution of the Son of God: 


To this he is ſtrongly and | undeniably urged 


in the New Teſtament; 1 * wil appear vy ile 


I repreſent, 


III. The e we are 55 to Nabe 
of the Lord's ſupper. It is allowed by all who 


underſtand the nature of true religion, that when 


moral and poſitive duties interfere, the prefer- 
ence muſt be given to the former. The reaſon 


is, that moral precepts are eternally and un- 
alterably binding; are in themſelves beautiful, 


excellent, and uſeful; and are the grand ends 


in ſubſerviency to which rituals are appointed. 
Whereas the poſitive ones are only beneficial 


at particular times, and in particular circum- 
ſtances; and derive their principal value from 
their tendency to promote other things, of in- 


ward. and eſſential importance. 7 will have 
mercy and not ſacriſice, is the declaration of 


ſacred writ; a declaration agreeable to all the 
dictates of natural light, and confirmed by all 
the tenor of revelation. It is the determinate 
doctrine of both the Old and the New Teſta- 
ment, that 25 do juſtice, to love mercy, and to walk 
bumbly wth our God, is vaſtly ſuperior in worth 


to the ſtricteſt obſervation of external inſtituti- 
ons, even when preſcribed by the Supreme Be- 


ing himſelf. But though theſe truths ſhould 


ever 


- 
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ever rel upon our minds, as what are of the 
higheſt neceſſity to regulate our conduct; yet 
no argument can hence be formed, to juſtify a 
negkR of, paſitiye appointments. Becauſe when 
weightier matters do. not intervene, we are 
obliged to Fomply with-them, if plainly, com- 
manded by a divine legiſlator .. 

With regard to the Chriſtian, religion, Meare 
convinced by a variety of . that the 
Lord Jeſas was a mighty perſonage ſent; from 
1 70 0. g ee the way * ' knowle doe; 

nels, And happineſs. We. are, canvinced 
95 the Father 1205 made bim the prophet, 


AI REESE ST 


and tt at. e 17 he im delivered, 


houg Coon {aries 5 Our. 75 
commands Bath an immediate ee to 
eg of piety, Hetmvolence, integrity 
and 5 rerginent, et which are diited, by t 
15 Patyre, and which e We, 
ſland in to the Deity, to. eule pes, and, our; 
fellow:creatures,, at all times require at our, 
hands ;, yet. we; find ip the goſpel tome few EX=- 
ternal cites... We ark, in particular, direfled.to 
meet together at certain feaſons, in tie places. 
14 to divine worſhip, and there, pub-, 
lickly to eat bread and drink. wine, a8 tokens 
that we pA: e our dying Re- 
deemet; that we-; rect; Fol his laws, .aqept bis) 
chvenapt; and vencrate, authority; and that 
15 poſſeſs, a fincere a don f fog each; er. 
i we are ordered to do, in four different, 
places of, holy wriz. The pre- EPL WAGER 
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by our Lord himſelf; it was buttered with the 


greateſt ſolemnity; and it was atterided with 


— 


actions, as well as words. For the bleſſed je- 
ſus did not only inſtruct his diſciples to obſerve 


the inſtitution hereafte? ; but made them in- 


ſtantly perfurm it. The expreſſi ons he uſed 
are as plain as can be deviſed, He was now 


at the apprbach of death; #circumſtarice which 
rendereth the injunctions of fliends peculiarly 
forcible; and we are affared that this rite is to 
be obſerved in all the ſucceeding ages of the 
world; even until his ſecond coming, at the 
final conſummation of things. That the facta- 


ment is an ordinance of conſiderable itppor- - 


tance, and intended for a perpetual memorial, 
is further apparent from our Savionr's' deliver- 
ing the account of it to St. Paul, by immedi- 
ate revelation. We find likewiſe that at the 
kcſt propagation of the - goſpel; alf profeffing 


Chriſtians partook of it. The Ainet be- 
tween hearers and communicants hade hot then 


taken place; and therefore it ſeemeth to have 
ſtood on the ſame foundation with our obliga- 
tion to attend publick worſhip in general. 
All thefe circumſtances being compared to- 
gether, T would aſk in what poſſible manner 
we can pretend to evade ſo 5 1 4 
Shall we ſay that we are not obliged to 
"it is 4bſolutely*Enjoined' by the Son of 
God e This -we'cannot'o, without renGunicing 
his zuthority- If then we call. ourſelves the” 
diſcip'es of Jeſus, what Juſtifiable *reafott dan 
we aſſign for the wilful neglect of an precept, 
a is infiſted upon by our divine Wer * 
3 | Tt 
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It deſerveth alfa to be conſidered how much. 
ben te may loſe by trifling in this mat- 

It muſt undoubtedly afford ſome uneaſi 
nes to a ſincere ſervant of the Redeemer, 
when he reflecteth that he is purſuing a courſe 
_— his own mind telleth him to be con- 

to his character and obligations, as a fol- 

— of Chriſt. Not to mention, that by ſuch 
a behaviour, we are deprived of the conſo- 
lation which ariſeth from joining in am ordi- 
nance ſo delightful as that of the Dae 8 — =o 
a conſolation which ſpringeth 
— ſenſe of having fiſctarped e our —— and 

in particular, from the pleafing views of our 
honour and happineſs as Chriſtians, which at 
that time engage our contemplations. May: it! 
not likewiſe juſtly be expected, that à perſon. 
who continued in the neglect af a command 
which he believed to be preſcribed by his 8a- 
viour, will want that full tranquillity and joy 
at the hour of death, which be: might athere.: 
wiſe have experienced!? + 12:11» 

Should, after all, any be inclined; to think: 
that the ſacrament is a mere ceremony, a trifle :/ 
not important enough to require much of our 
attention; we may obſerve that nothing can be 
a trifle which is ordered by God, and that it 
is calculated to produce excellent purpoſes ia 
the heart, even the purpoſes of — 

and ſubſtantial goodneſs. i115 

Several other thoughts might here be added 3 
but what hath been already ſaid thay: ſuſſice to q 
ſhew that if we believe the divine: miſſion f 
Jets we are bound in _> an unten other 


inſtanc eso 


. 
229. 
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_ inſtances, to 0 e his precepts: I muſt how- 
ever beg leave to be here un flood as making 
great difference between thoſe 'who abſtain 
from oommunion, in conſequence of a-wilful, 
- Gifregard to it, and thoſe humble upright minds 
who are held back by nothing but their unhappy 
fears and ſeruples. The laſt perſons are indeed 
objects of tenderneſs and compaſſion; and I 
would earneſtly recommend to them the cate- 
ful conſideration of what hjath been ſuggeſted 
under the firſt head. It now remainetn. 
IV. "IPO conclude with ſome inferences. 


And, 
n We wy te the wiſdom and ed of 


the Son of God, in his appointment of the 


Lord's Supper. I am not inſenſible that much 
difficulty hath been raiſed upon this head; and 
that perſons: diſaffected to Chriſtianity, | have 


endeavoured to expoſe the goſpel on account 


of its poſitive inſtitutions; as if its deſign was 


to make religion: conſiſt in outward obſervances 
and uſeleſs ceremonies. But nothing can be 


more unjaſt than the leaſt: inſinuation of this 


kind. Some degree of external form is neceſ- 
ſary to up the appearance of piety in the 

5 it is the excellence; of the New: ; 
Teſtament that it requiteth no more of it than 
is highly important to the beſt inward put poſes; 


world ;; an 


no mote of it than is proper to reſtrain the ſu- 
perſtitious fancies, and prevent the fooliſh inven- 
tions of mel. Woefind dy experience that it hath 
been- che practice of mamk ind in all ages, ta 
mi he ritas /f wor ſtrip iu 4 necdleſs and 
5 us manner. Now had thete not been any 


ousward appointments in the revelation of _ 
bleſſed 


bleſſed Jeſus, the profeſſors of it, having no 
direction from their great maſter, might have 
thought themſelves at liberty to follow their 
own imaginations without controul. But a 
ſtrict adherence to the ordinances of Chriſt, and 
to them only, would put a ſtop to ſuch a con- 
duct, and become the beſt foundation of a ra- 
tional homage to the Deity. Indeed the whole 
hiſtory of the church will inform us, that where 
a careful attention to the rules of the goſpel 
hath been maintained, there the publick ſer- 
vice of God hath been plain, ſolid and edifying: 
while, on the other hand, a departure from 
the ſimplicity practiſed and directed by our Sa- 
viour and his apoſtles, hath produced an exu- 
berance of folly and ſuperſtition that is quite 
aſtoniſhing, and hath brought infinite ſcandal 
on the Chriſtian name. 

As the wiſdom and benevolence of the Re- 
deemer is thus apparent, in admitting ſome few 
external inſtitutions into his ſyſtem of religion; 
ſo with reſpect to the Lord's Supper in parti- 
cular, what appointment could we think upon, 
that is leſs liable to objection? It is plain to 
be underſtood ; it is eaſy to be obſerved ; and 
every end it is intended to anſwer, is deſirable 
and important. 

The manifeſtation of the Son of God is the 
moſt illuſtrious and momentous event that can 
poſſibly engage our meditations. To his life 
and death, his reſurrection and glorification, 
we are indebted for our hopes and aſſurances 
of pardon, peace, and happineſs. For our be- 
nefit he made the moſt amazing ſtoop from the 
r. J. K k dignity 
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0 


_ dignity he enjoyed with the Father, poured di- 
vine inſtructions from his lips, and ſhone forth 
with an all-perfe&, all-lovely example. For 
our benefit he ſubmitted to a courſe of the 

moſt evil treatment from his bitter enemies, to 
the agonies of the croſs, and to become the 
ſubject of death. For our benefit he roſe again 
with power and luſtre, aſcended into the man- 
ſions of eternal bliſs, manageth our affairs with 
God, and holdeth, by commiſſion from him, 
the reins of government. And ſhall the amiable, 
the excellent, the beneſicial deeds of this Sa- 
viour, be buried in oblivion ? Forbid it grati- 
tude, duty, intereſt ! forbid it every confider- 
ation that can work upon the mind! With 
great wiſdom and goodneſs therefore did Jeſus 
inſtitute a rite which ſhould call his love to our 
memories, and awake each pious paſſion in 
our breaſts. A rite, which by the breaking 
of bread, and the pouring out of wine, ſhould 
eſpecially repreſent to us that moſt ſignal 
proof of his and his heavenly Father's affection, 
when his tender frame was expoſed to wounds 
and bruiſes, and ſtreams of precious blood iſ- 
ſued from his ſacred veins. 


The more we confider the matter, the more 


we ſhall perceive that there was a peculiar pro- 
Priety in pointing out, by a particular ordi- 
nance, a fact of ſuch immenſe importance in 
the ſcheme of revelation. Nay, we might ven- 
ture, perhaps, to aſſert, that in ſome dark and 
_ corrupted ages, when the Scriptures were held 
from the common people, and very little ſtudied 
by the prieſts, the death of Chriſt would Ta 

| been 
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been almoſt forgot, had not the remembrance 
of it been conſtantly kept up, by the celebra- 
tion of the ſacrament. . 

Again; the vanities of the world, the al- 
lurements of ſenſual pleaſure, the charms of 


ambition, the ſplendour of riches; in ſhort, 


temptations from preſent objects of every kind, 
have often too fatal an influence on our temper 
and conduct. They have a melancholy apti- 
tude -to draw the ſoul afide to folly, and to 
obliterate the impreſſions of divine things. It 
was therefore a wiſe and kind intention of the 
Redeemer by a frequent repetition of the 
Lord's Supper, to call back the wandering 
heart of man to a ſenſe of his duty and obli- 
en, 0 32 ons He 
Once more: though the religion of Jeſus is 
altogether gentle, generous,” and beneficent; 
though its whole tendency is to correct the hu- 


mours, ſweeten the diſpoſition, and enlarge the 


affections of men; and though it enforceth all 
this upon us by motives ſurpriſingly powerful 
and affecting, yet ſuch is the perverſeneſs of 
the human mind, that jealouſies and conten- 
tions, envy, wrath, and malice, too often find 
admittance there. Was it not then an inſtance 
of our Saviour's wiſdom and benevolence, by 
uniting us together at the ſacrament; to urge 
the putting away of bitterneſs; and anger, 


evil ſpeaking and revenge; and to. inſpire us 


with condeſcenfion, compathon, and love? 
2. From the account that hath been given 


of the nature and defign of the Lord's Supper, 


we may perceive the folly and iniquity of thoſe 
doo. k 2 unſcrip- 
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; unſcriptural terms of communion, upon which 
great numbers have inſiſted. It is well known 
that ſubſcription to a ſet of articles; an aſſent 
to ſome particular doctrines either not found 
at all in the Goſpel, or at leaſt, not mentioned 
as eſſential ; and a compliance with certain 
ceremonies and geſtures, have in one church 
and another, been required of their members, 
By ſuch impoſitions the peace of the chriſtian 
world hath been prodigiouſly diſturbed, and 
| endleſs diſorders and calamities have prevailed 
in the earth. Nay, in conſequence of ſuch 
unpoſitions, rivers of blood have been ſhed 
among profeſſors of the ſame religion. And 
the continuance of theſe impoſitions is ill a 
grand cauſe of the diviſions, ſtrife and un- 
charitableneſs, that ſubſiſt amidſt thoſe who 
are called after the name of the merciful Jeſus, 
But what can be more impious than for perſons 
reſcribe laws and teſts, which Chriſt him- 
(ith ath not preſcribed ? Is not this to ſet our- 
ſelves up in his ſtead, and to wreſt the domi- 
nion out of his hands? The. ſacrament, as it 
was by him appointed, was intended to be a 
uniting ordinance; and none ought on any 
pretence to be excluded from it, Who profeſs, 
and appear, to be his ſincere followers. We 
ſhould therefore be ſtudious to keep exactly to 
his inſtitution, without mixing our own fancies, 
or, bigotry, or temporal policy, with what the 
© Saviour alone had a right to direct. ; 
3. From what hath been ſaid we may cor- 
rect the ſuperſtitious and dangerous . notions 
which _— entertain concerning the Lord's 


Supper. 
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Supper. The papiſts ſuppoſe that the body and 
blood of Chriſt is actually preſent under the 
forms both of the bread and the wine; and 
that he is ſwallowed whole by every com- 
municant. Not to inſiſt upon the infinite ab- 
ſurdities and abſolute contradictions with which 
this opinion is clogged; abſurdities and contra- 
dictions that no words can exaggerate, and which 
muſt fill a thinking mind with the higheſt aſton- 
iſhment, and the warmeſt indignation ; the opi- 
nion itſelf, without regard to the impoſſibility of 
its being true, is contrary to the very nature of 
the ordinance. For as it is deſigned to be the 
memorial of a paſt fact, and muſt be performed 
in remembrance of Jeſus as a perſon corporally 
abſent, how can he be actually preſent? A 
careful examination will, I am perſuaded, con- 
vince us, that the expreflion, this is my body, 
doth not immediately and excluſively relate to the 
bread only, but to the whole action of eating; 
and in that caſe, there is not the leaſt ground 
for the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, even 
taking the words in their moſt literal ſenſe. 
The proteſtant world hath alſo been pro- 
digiouſly infected with errors upon the — 
ſubject, though not of the ſame kind with 
that juſt mentioned. Some are ready to think 
that they have communicated in an unworthy 
manner, becauſe their paſſions have not been 
violently moved. Others carry their ideas of 
the ſacrament too high, by placing it at a vaſt 
diſtance from the common duties of religious 
worſhip; and by —_— it even to prayer, 
which is certainly the moſt ſolemn act of de- 
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votion, in which a ereature can engage. Others 
imagine that it ſealeth to them the pardon of 
their fins. Nay, great numbers look upon it 
as a ſort of charm, that will give them a paſſ- 
port to heaven, whatever their inward diſpoſi- 
tions may have been. This is a ſuppoſition 
extremely fatal in its tendency, and is too much 
encouraged by the manner in which the com- 
munion is frequently ad miniſtred to dying per- 
ſons, and eſpecially condemned malefaQors ; 
which leadeth both them and others into ſuch 
falſe hopes that are deſtructive to their ſouls. 
Such ſentiments, and the practices which favour 
them, are in reality a ſcandal to the Chriſtian 
name. The only uſe of the Lord's Supper is to 
impreſs thoſe affecting views of the death of 
Chriſt, and that deep ſenſe of our obligations 
as his diſciples, which ſhall be calculated to 
render us truly and eternally holy, juſt, and 
good; and ſhould this end not be anſwered in 
dur minds, it is at beſt an idle, and if truſted 
in, a dangerous ceremony. 

4. and laſtly ; We ſhould each of us be ſo- 
licitous to attend upon the ſacrament, with 
proper qualifications, views, and diſpoſitions. 
If it be aſked what kind of preparation is pe- 
culiarly neceſſary, in order to our approaching 
the ſacred table; it may be anſwered, that the 

real followers of the Saviour ſhould always be 
in a prepared ſtate. There is nothing in the 
nature of the ordinance which forbiddeth our 
partaking of it on the moſt ſudden warning ; 
provided we underſtand it in any tolerable de- 
gree, and are inclined to communicate in a ſe- 
rious 
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rious manner. Since however, particular ſea- 
ſons are generally ſet apart for the celebration 

of the Lord's Supper, which we are previouſly 
_ acquainted with; it muſt certainly be very 
uſeful to collect our thoughts before-hand, and 
to furniſh our minds with ſuitable reflections. 
We ſhould therefore employ our meditations 
on the deſign and excellency of the goſpel ; 
on the noble ſyſtem of doctrines and duties it 
containeth ; on the illuſtrious, divine and com- 
plete example of the bleſſed Jeſus; on the 
important privileges, the valuable promiſes, and 
the raviſhing 8 his revelation affords; 
and on the bright and convincing evidence 
with which it is attended. We ſhould con- 
template on that eſſential and unparalleled be- 
nevolence of the Deity, from which the whole 
ſcheme of our redemption was derived; on the 
readineſs that was manifeſted by the Son of God 
in undertaking our cauſe ; and on his wonder- 
ful tranſactions, in the proſecution of his great 
work. Above all, we ſhould impreſs, upon 
our ſouls a ſtrong ſenſe of the ſpecial and im- 


mediate purpoſes for which the ſacrament was 


appointed. | 
When we actually join in communion, we 
ſhould be concerned that our affections are 
properly directed, and warmly engaged. To 
have our hearts fixed upon the vanities, or 
profits, or cares of the world, while we are 
preſent at the ſacred table, is certainly a direct 
violation of the ordinance: and therefore we 
ſhould be extremely deſirous to maintain a 
right temper and behaviour at that time. We 
K k 4 ſhould 
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ſhould. ſtudy to abſtract our thoughts as much 
as poſſible, from every foreign, every terreſtrial 
_ conſideration : and to have our pious pafſi- 
ons fervently employed in the ſolemn ſervice: 
© Retire, O my ſoul,” we may each of us ſay, 
from this inferior ſcene of things; from all 
* its pleaſures, and all its purſuits ; and hold 
* communion with the Father and his Son 

«© Jeſus Chriſt. Meditate upon that infinite 
grace of God which contrived the amazing 

* plan that diſplayeth pardon, peace, and end- 

© leſs happineſs, to ſo undeſerving a creature 

© as thou art. Recolle& that ſurpriſing con- 
deſcenſion and tenderneſs of the Redeemer, 

* which induced him to bring down falvation 
from heaven to earth. Call to mind the ad- 

© mirable inſtructions he offered, the charming 
pattern he exhibited, the hard labours and 

* ſufferings he endured, in the courſe of his 

* miniſtry, Eſpecially call to mind the igno- 

: miny, the reproaches, the agonies he went 
through, when he hung upon the croſs, 
and brought in everlaſting mercy. Think 
upon theſe affecting ſubjects, till thy heart 
is filled with ſorrow for thine iniquities ; till 

© thy faith becometh lively, active, and fruitful ; 

* till thy gratitude and love are elevated to the 
higheſt pitch ; till thy obedience is rendered 
uniform, ſteady and complete. Haſt thou, 
O my God, and parent of univerſal nature, 

* ſo illuſtriouſly manifeſted thy compaſſion to 

* ſinners, as not to ſpare thy own Son? Haſt 
thou ſent the Saviour into this lower 
world, in order to raiſe the children of men 
to 
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© to immortality, perfection, and glory? And 
am I now in thy preſence, on purpoſe to ce- 
© Jebrate that inſtitution, which requireth me 
© to commemorate the death of the Meſſiah; 
to declare my publick acceptance of his excel- 
© lent revelation, and my regard to my Chriſtian 
© brethren? May then the remembrance of 
© his beneficence dwell upon my mind and my 
© tongue, for ever and ever! May I conſider, 
and comply with the intention of his goſpel ! 
* And may the ſentiments of kindneſs and 
* charity towards all my fellow men and fellow 
* diſciples, reign in my breaſt, with increaſing 
« purity, and increafing zeal ! 

Such are the views which ſhould poſſeſs our 
ſouls, when we partake of the Lord's Supper. 
But it will ſignify little, to entertain theſe views 
at that time, unleſs the effects of them are ap- 
parent in our future converſation. A tranſient 
flow of affections, or ſallies of immediate 
delight, were not principally intended in the 
ordinance. The bleſſed Jeſus did not ordain 
it as a ceremony or a charm ; but as a proper 
method of eſtabliſhing our hearts in pious and 
virtuous diſpoſitions. Though you have there- 
fore, O! Chriſtians, obeyed the Redeemer's 
command, in this appointment, and have found 
your paſſions greatly moved; yet that is not 
the whole that is required at your hands. For 
hence it may juſtly be expected that you ſhould 
live to the honour of your divine Maſter. As 
you have ſolemnly profeſſed your faith in him, 
and your love towards him, the reality of 
your faith and love ſhould be evidenced by 

walking 
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walking more ſtrictly in the way of his pre- 
cepts; and by abounding in that heavenly 
character and temper, which his ſpotleſs ex- 
ample ſo engagingly recommendeth. Thus 
only, will the ſacrament become ſubſervient to 
the moſt beneficial purpoſes. Thus only, will 
it be inſtrumental in qualifying us for ſharing 
in the dignity and felicity poſſelled by our ex- 
alted TG And God grant that all the 
followers of his Son, may by' uniting together 
at the communion, advance from holineſs to 
holineſs, till they ſhall arrive at the regions of 
everlaſting bliſs. Amen. 
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SERMON XXVI. 
Rules for the beste reading the 
Holy Scriptures. 


By the Rev. Dr. Fos rxR. | 


Jonn v. 39. | 
Search the Scriptures. 


S mankind are endued with moral 

ers, and conſequently accountable crea- 
tures, it neceſſarily follows, that they had al- 
ways a law or rule of action ſufficient to dire 
their conduct. The original and univerſal law 
was what we call the law, or religion of na- 
ture: this their reaſon was capable of diſcover- 
ing; and it would have taught them, if they 
had conſulted, and carefully attended to it, the 
being and perfections of God, his providential 
government of the world, the duties they owed. 
to him and one another, and which related to the 
right government of their affections and appe- 
tites; and, in ſhort, how to behave in the va- 


rious 
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rious circumſtances and relations of human life. 
In like manner, it would have furniſhed proper 
motives to a regular and virtuous conduct. 
from the excellency of virtue in itſelf ;,——its 
neceſſary tendency to the perfection and happi- 
neſs of human nature, and the good of ſociety; 
and by giving a well grounded hope, in ſome 
Way or other worthy his infinite wiſdom, and 
concern for the rectitude and order of the mo- 
ral world, of the ſpecial protection and favour 
of their Creator, and ſupreme governor. 

But notwithſtanding this wiſe proviſion, by 
the natural light planted in every man's mind, 
the world became, in fact, groſly and almoſt 
univerſally depraved; ran into deplorable igno- 
rance of God; into childiſh and very diſho- 
nourable conceptions of his nature and attri- 
butes; into idolatry, and an abſurd, hurtful, 
and endleſs ſuperſtition ; and their religiqn cor- 
rupted their morals. It was not becauſe their 
reaſon was, in itſelf, inſufficient to direct to 
better ſentiments of things, but becauſe it was 
not improved and cultivated, However, as 
mankind was really thus corrupted, and had 
loſt, in a great meaſure, the knowledge of the 
true religion of nature, the expediency and uſe- 
fulneſs of a revelation was not at all the leſs, 
merely becauſe reaſon, if rightly exerciſed, 
was capable of diſcovering all the neceſſary 
principles of morality ; nay, indeed, the ad- 
vantage of it is altogether as evident, as it would 
have been, if men were unavoidably ignorant 
of the great truths of religion. For how they 


came to be out of the way is not the queſtion, 
whether 
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whether it proceeded from a defect in their na- 
tural powers, or from want of attention, and 
not uſing theſe powers as they ought; in both 
| caſes, it is certain, they needed to be ſet right 
again, and recovered to a juſt ſenſe of their du- 
ty, and happineſs: and accordingly God was. 
pe graciouſly to interpoſe, and give a reve- 
ation ſuited to the circumſtances and neceſſities 
of an ignorant and degenerate world: but tho 
this revelation was an unſpeakable privilege at 
firſt, by putting a ſtop to ſuperſtition and wie- 
kedneſs, and diffuſing light and knowledge 
amongſt men; though it may be ſtill of the 
utmoſt uſe, to the bulk of mankind, as a ſtand- 
ing rule, by ſupplying them conſtantly with 
proper thoughts, which is what the common 
people, in all ages, have moſt wanted, and pre- 
ſcribing a plain, intelligible, and compleat rule 
of morals ; notwithſtanding, I ſay, that a re- 
velation is ſo deſirable a bleſſing, and may an- 
ſwer ſuch valuable purpoſes, it is certain that 
men may pervert it, as well as extinguiſh their 
reaſon ;. and that if it be neglected and not ex- 
amined into 'with care: and: impartiality, it will 
be, juſt as that natural light was, and is at pre- 
ſent, in-the more ignorant and ſuperſtitious 
parts of the world, dark and uſeleſs : of which 
the monſtrous corruptions of Chriſtianity in 
Popiſh countries, equal to any corruptions of 
natural religion, in the moſt barbarous hea- 
then nations, are a notorious and unanſwerable 

roof. | | 
It is indeed a principle of their faith, that the 
common people are not to examine into their 
| religion; 
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religion; but take it implicitly from the chureh: 


and it muſt be allowed, that this is a neceſſary 
principle to eſtabliſh antichriſtian tyranny over 
the conſciences of men, and ſupport ſchemes of 
doctrine which bid defiance to reaſon, and are 
inconſiſtent with the whole deſign and tenour 
of revelation : theſe things will not bear the 


light, nor ſtand a free and impartial trial, and 


therefore are ſheltered under the covert; of ig- 
norance and darkneſs. But can any thing be 


more abſurd than ſuch a conduct as this? Does 


it not derogate, in the higheſt degree, from the 
excellency and perfection of the Scriptures ? Is 
it not a very unworthy and injurious refleQion 
on the wiſdom and goodneſs of God? Nay, 
does it not entirely deſtroy all the ends and uſes 
of the Chriſtian revelation? | 2 

It will be needleſs to enter into a large 
of theſe things in any nation where light and 
liberty prevails, and perſons have a juſt notion 


of their rights, either as men, or as Chriſtians. 
For if God gives any revelation at all, the com- 


mon ſenſe of mankind:determines that it muſt, 
in all eſſential and important branches of it, be 
a plain and eaſy rule; obvious to the capacities 
of all for whoſe benefit it is deſigned. For 
what is the end of a revelation? Is it not to in- 
ſtruct the ignorant, and conſequently to lay 
down plain principles for directing and regulat- 
ing their behaviour? Or is it to amuſe and con- 
found their minds yet more with deep ſubtil- 
ties, with-perplexed and intricate ſpeculations ? - 
A revelation that is not intelligible is as much a 
contradiction, as to ſay. darkneſs is light, And 

4 there 
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there is an unanſwerable force in the common 
argument uſed upon this occaſion, vig. either 


that God could not reveal himſelf clearly in 
thoſe points which are of the greateſt conſe- 
quence to mankind, or that he would not: the 
ormer of theſe reflects upon his wiſdom, the 


latter on his goodneſs ; fo that either way, the 


ſuppoſition is unworthy of God, and diſhonour- 
able to his perfections; ſince it repreſents him as 
a very weak, or elſe as a capricious ill- natured 
being, who intended not to affiſt, but bewilder 
his creatures, and lead them in a maze of un- 
_ certainty and confuſion.  _ 

Again, a revelation that is dangerous to be 
read, and cannot be truſted to the reaſon and 
judgment of mankind, that needs to be illuſ- 
trated, corrected, or ſupplied by a living infal- 
lible oracle, and judge of controverſies, is alto- 
gether as oh e as no revelation at all. If 

men have a ſtanding rule to have recourſe to, 
it is, at leaſt, poſſible, that if they ſeriouſly con- 


ſider and ſearch into it, they may frame juſt 


notions of things, a rational ſcheme to act u 
on: but if they are blindly to follow their ſpi- 


ritual guides, and ſwallow all their doQtrines 


_ implicitly, they are liable to endleſs impoſtures; 


and can have no guard againſt the moſt ſtupid 


enthuſiaſm, nor even againſt irreligion itſelf. 
Finally, a revelation defigned for general uſe, 
which is evidently the caſe of the Chriſtian, 
muſt be chiefly calculated for the bulk of man- 
kind, and adapted to their capacities. The in- 
genious and thinking part have, 1n every age, 
been a very few; and the generality, — of 
ittle 
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little reflection, who muſt be inſtructed in the 
moſt eaſy and familiar manner, and taught their 
duty with the greateſt plainneſs and ſimplicity. 
To aſſert therefore that the Scriptures are ob- 
ſcure, and unintelligible, full of myſtery and 
darkneſs, renders them quite uſeleſs as an uni- 
verſal rule; and conſequently defeats the very 
end of their being written, which was general 
inſtruction: and to deny the reading of them 
to the common people is ro deny it to thoſe, for 
whoſe benefit they were more directly and im- 
mediately intended. This is the manifeſt rea- 

ſon of the thing. 

Agteeably hereto, we find the Scripture itſelf 
is ſo far from debarring the people of this right, 
that it inſiſts upon it, and encourages it in the 
ſtrongeſt terms. There are no diſtinctions of 
rſons, ſome to lead, and others abſolutely to 
ſubmit to their interpretations and deciſions ; 
but the exhortations and inſtructions are gene- 
ral. They were not the ſcribes and phariſees, 
and doors of the law, but the common ſort 
of Jews, to whom our Saviour ſaid in the text, 
Search the Scriptures; nay, whom he ſuppoſes 
not only capable of underſtanding the plain 
doctrines and laws of the Old Teſtament, but 
the more obſcure and intricate parts of it, the 
propheſies relating to the Meſhah ; Search the 
Scriptures, they are they that teſtify of me : and 
for this the people of Berea are greatly. com- 
mended, v:z. for not believing: the apoſtles 
themſelves implicitly, but, ſearching the Scrip- 
tures daily, whether theſe things were ſo. This 
practice of theirs is repreſented as the mark of 
= a noble 
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a noble and ingenuous mind; whereas the con- 
trary ſprings from abject and flaviſh prejudice. 
In like manner St. Paul fpeaks of Timothy, and 
deſcribes it as what had been of great advantage 
to him, bat from a child he had known the holy 
- Sertptures, And of thoſe ſame Scriptures he 
fays, that they were able to make him wiſe unto 
ſalvation; and again, all Scripture is profitable 
for abctrine, for reproof, for correction, for in- 
Aruction in righteouſneſs, that the man of God 
may be perfect, thoroughly furmſhed unto all good 
works. Now if it was the duty of all to ſearch 
into the Jewiſh Scriptures, and even into dark 
hecies, the common people mutt certainly 
be proper judges of, and conſequently obliged 
to examine into, the plain facts, doctrines, and 
moral precepts of Chriſtianity. Nay, it cannot 
be reconciled to the wiſdom of God, to ſup- 
poſe, that the laſt and moſt perfect revelation 
of his will is not alſo the cleareſt and fulleſt; or 
that the ſame characters of being profitable for 
doetrine, r correction, and inſtruction in 
righteouſneſs, which render it fit to be peruſed 
and ſtudied by all, do not belong to that in a 
much higher degree, than they did to a prepa- 
ratory revelation of inferior conſequence, and 
more limited extent. 
And as the right of all the people to ſearch 
the Scripture is evident, founded in reaſon, and 
ſtrongly aſſerted in revelation itſelf ; fo are the 
advantages of it. Reading the Scriptures with 
ſeriouſneſs and diligence, is the natural way for 
men to form a confiſtent and rational ſcheme of 
belief and practice, juſt notions of God, and 
Vol. I. L1 of 
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of the extent of religious and moral obligations: ; 
by this means, they will have a ſtraight, eaſy rule 
to go by, and build their hopes of happineſs 
upon a ſolid foundation: whereas the want of 
it has introduced incomprehenſible and ſenſeleſs 
articles of faith, doctrines prejudicial to mora- 
lity, dark and gloomy notions of God, and ſu- 
perſtitious fears deſtructive of the peace and 
comfort of men's minds. — Reading the Scrip- 
tures with impartiality, will inſpire ſincere and 
honeſt minds with humanity and benevolence, 
with moderation and forbearance in leſſer dif- 
ferences: but the neglect of it occaſions hot 
and angry controverſies, blind and violent diſ- 
putes, and a zeal without knowledge or diſere- 
tion. Again, by this means common Chriſ- 
tians will better underſtand the grounds of their 
faith, and conſequently be more firmly eſta- 
bliſhed in it : they will be more fully acquainted 
with the intrinſic excellence of the doctrines 
of Chriſtianity, and the ſtrength and force of 
its external evidence; and fo be believers, not 
upon the foot of tradition and authority, which 
confirms all religions equally, but upon rational 
conviction and choice : they will alſo find it 
much more eaſy to detect the ſophiſtry and falſe 
reaſoning of its adverſaries; whoſe practice it 
s (and in that they muſt ſoon be diſcovered 
by ſuch as ſtudy the Scriptures) to 2 * 
1 — againſt the corruptions and extrava 
cies of party - ſchemes as true Chriſtianity, - 
But the greateſt motive of all to a diligent 
ſearch of the holy Scriptures, is that mentioned 
in the text, that in them we believe we have 
eternal 
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eternal life : therein we have an aſſurance of a 
happy immortality, as the reward of true piety 
and virtue, which to reaſon is very obſcure and 
doubtful at leaſt, if at all probable. Reaſon 
may diſcover ſomething, in general, of a future 
ſtate of rewards, but gives very little ground to 

that they will be eternal: this is the un- 
ſpeakable gift of God through our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt. As therefore the Goſpel is the only ſure 
foundation we have of this glorious hope, we 
ſhould read it frequently for the ſatis faction and 
comfort of our minds, and carefully examine u 
on what terms'we may hope to be entitled to it: 
this is the moſt important intereſt of our being, 
and ſhould therefore be the chief object of our 
ſtudy. An error here may be of fatal conſe- 
quence, which renders our utmoſt diligence ne- 
And as theſe ſacred writings contain 
the rule by which we ſhall be judged, and have | 
our eternal condition determined, need any | 
thing be added to excite us to ſearch into them 
with the greateſt exactneſs, as for the moſt ex- 
cellent and beneficial knowledge ; and with the 
greateſt impartiality, that we may not be im- 
poſed on in ſo high and momentous a concern, | 
Indolence or negligence, in this great point, is 
certainly moſt unaccountable and unpardonable | 
ſtupidity. But I muſt content myſelf with juſt = | 
mentioning theſe things, that I may proceed to | | 
what I chiefly deſigned, and judge to be the | 
moſt uſeful part of a diſcourſe' on this ſubject, | 
viz. to lay down ſome Rules for the profitable | 
reading the Scriptures. By not obſerving thefe | 
Rules men have loſt all the advantages of this | 
285 L1z2 ſtudy 3, 
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ſtudy ; and beſides from hence have riſen all 


thoſe; inconveniences, which have been repre» 
ſented as the natural conſequence of allowing 
the uſe of them to the common prophet! and 

urged. as arguments againſt it. 
The firſt thin SSI would obcommandin 
that we come to the ſearch with honeſt and un- 
prejudiced minds. In order to the finding out 
truth in the great points that relate to moral 
practice, an acute underſtanding is not ſo ne- 
ceſſary as 4 fincere uprigbt beart; and even the 
plainneſs of the rule itſelf does not contribute 
more towards it, than integrity and impartiality, 
in thoſe who are to be guided by it. Prejudice 
will pervert and darken the plaineſt rule. And 
therefore if men apply to the ſtudy of the 
Scriptures with minds prepoſſeſſed in favour of 
any particular ſcheme; if they take it for 
granted, before they have examined, that this 
is the religion of the Bible; all they have to do 
is, in the beſt manner they can, to accommo- 
date Scripture to it. By their being thus pre · deter- 
mined, all farther light is precluded ; paſſages 
of Scripture are ſtrained, and tortured, and dark 
ened by unnatural comments; becauſe men 
ſearch the Scriptute not to find out the ſenſe of 
that, but to make it ſpeak their own ſenſe. But, 
on the contrary, if their minds are free and diſ- 
engaged, and they have no concern but for: 
truth, the rule of Scripture. is ſo plain in all 
eſſential points, that they can hardly, with an 
ordinary degree of judgment, miſtake it. In 
the natural courſe of things, ſuch an honeſt 
| rg temper, oy of all prejudice, all 
attach- 
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attachment to favourite opinions, will lead to 
the knowledge of every neceſſary truth, and 


ſecure from dangerous and hurtful errors: it is 


indeed the ſureſt ground- work and foundation 
of proficiency in divine knowledge; without 

which, the greateſt abilities will ſerve but to 
confound — puzzle a man the more, as they | 
— a thouſand little evaſions, and help him 
to give plauſible colours to falſhood, and con- 
ſequently will carry him ſo much the farther 
from the end propoſed. | 
2dly, In all our ſearches into Scripture; let 
us keep this Rule conſtantly in view, that reve- 
lation is founded on reaſon, and natural religion; 
and therefore that none of the peculiar doc- 
trines of revealed religion can ſubvert that, or 
contradict any of its principles. The religion 
of nature is eternal, immutable truth, of cer- 
tain and , indiſpenſable. authority, and; conſe- 
' quently, cannot be ſuperſeded, or, in the leaſt, 
altered by external revelation: and if men had 
always houghtaf this, they would never have 
entertained opinions, upon a: pretended Scrip- 
ture warrant, diſhonourable to God, and de- 
ſtructive of the very principles of morality: they 
would never, for inſtance, have looked on any 
thing as the revealed truth of God, which is 
— with his unity, the fundamental 
article of all religion; never have magoified 
faith above virtue; or made true piety conſiſt 
in outward formality; in an idle uſeleſs ſuper- 
ſtition; nay, in à violent, injurious zeal, that 
tramples upon the obligations of juſtice and 
—_ a would never, from a few obs 
3 eure 
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ſcure paſſages rigorouſly interpreted, nay, from 
the —— 2 — — — her of 
the Deity as ſevere and implacable, flow to be 
appeaſed, but eaſy to be affronted ; or as an ar- 
bitrary ſovereign whoſe will is his only law 
and who, without any regard to their ſeveral 
qualifications, has abſolutely determined the 
happineſs of a few of his creatures, and con- 
ſigned over all the reſt, vaſtly the greater num- 
ber, to irremediable and endleſs miſery. Had 
men, I ſay, forraed juſt notions of natural re- 
ligion, and conſidered all its principles as of 
invariable and neceſſary truth, they could never 
have imagined Scripture to contain ſuch ſenti- 
ments as theſe, which are evidently repugnant 
to reaſon; and, eſpecially, to what the light of 
nature teaches concerning the unlimited good- 
neſs of the great Creator, which is ſo viſible 
in the frame of the univerſe, and the general 
courſe of providence. Such injudicious inter- 
preters of Scripture little confider, how much 
they reproach revelation” itſelf by fathering 
thoſe-abſurd doctrines upon it, as well as abuſe 
their own underſtandings: for the religion of 
nature cannot but be true? What then is the 
conſequence of making any particular revelation 
oppoſe and undermine it, but that that revelation 
is neceſſarily falſe? 14 50 
zZzaly, In interpreting Scripture always regard 
the general ſcope and deſign of it. Let thoſe 
who have leiſure read whole books at once, or 
at leaſt, to the end of proper periods, that they 
may have an entire and connected view of the 
things contained in them. For it muſt give us 
but confuſed ideas to break off in the midſt of 
| 8 „ 2 na- 
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a narration, or jumble together parts of differ- 
ent facts; ſo likewiſe to read only ſelect por- 
tions out of epiſtles, and thoſe, perhaps, inju- 


diciouſly choſen, when there is one deſign pur- 


ſued in the whole, and a continued reference 
throughout. Be careful likewiſe to attend to 


the connection of the writer, and the thread of 


his reaſoning. For, in all writings, independ- 
ent paſſages may be urged to ſerve all manner 
of purpoſes ; by which means the graveſt and 
moſt judicious authors may be forced to talk 
ludicrouſly, and inconſiſtently; and the beſt 


and moſt uſeful books, which are written with 


the ſtricteſt regard to virtue, be made to coun- 
tenance vice and impiety. | | 

And, indeed, it has happened, that the holy 
Scriptures, of all other books, have been moſt 
groſly perverted and abuſed this way. Com- 
mon writings have, in the main, and unleſs in 
the heat of controverſy, been treated with fair- 
neſs and candour enough : but the writings of 
the Old and New Teſtament, by picking out 
of them little ſcraps, and ſeparate portions, 
(which cannot be underſtood but by attending 
to their connection, nor urged as proofs of any 
thing, in oppoſition to the general view of the 
revelation, without rendering it perfectly un- 
intelligible and uſeleſs) the ſacred writings, I 
ſay, by being thus mangled and torn to pieces, 
have been repreſented as teaching the moſt ab- 
ſurd, nay, indeed, very impious and immoral 
doctrines. The building doctrines therefore 
upon ſingle texts may lead us into great and 
dangerous miſtakes. I might illuſtrate this by 
Zainuig Ll4 a mul- 
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2. multitude. of examples; but I would. not be 
[tedious, and therefore ſhall confine myſelf to 
one inſtance, vis. the words of the prophet 
Jeremiah, the heart is deceitful above all things, 
and deſperately wicked, who can know it? 
This paſſage, divided from the context, and 
conſidered as a general independent propoſition, 
has been uſed to as ſtrange à purpoſe as one 
can well imagine, viz. to prove that men are 
not acquainted with themſelves; that though 
ſelf-conſciouſneſs be inſeparable from, and the 
diſtinguiſhing excellence and privilege of their 
being rational, they are ſtrangers to their own 
hearts, know not what their own views and 
intentions are, nor what the prevailing habits 
and diſpoſitions of their minds. This _ 
concluſion, I ſay, has been drawn from the 


words (which if it was applied to civil affairs, 


as it is to religion, muſt create the utmoſt con- 
Fuſion) not only in oppoſition to the general 
ſenſe and experience of mankind, but quite 
contrary to the deſign of the author himſelF, 
This will evidently appear if we conſider the 
connection, and the general reaſoning that he 
is purſuing. 82 = 7. Hande ff. ; 
For, in the 5th verſe, God is introduced as 
denouncing a woe againſt all thoſe who fix 
their ultimate dependence on human power 
and policy. In the 7th and Sth verſes is de- 
ſeribed the wiſdom and happineſs of truſting 
in the Lord, and making him our ſtrength. 
Then follows the text we are canſidering, 
which by all rules of good interpretation (Gnee 
there is not the leaſt mark of the prophet's-be- 
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ginning a new topic. of diſcourſe) muſt be te- 
ferred to the ſame argument, and contain ano- 
ther ſtrong reaſon againſt making man our con- 
fidence ; — heart is deceitful above all things, - 
and deſperately wicked, who can know it? i. e. 
<<. There may be infinite devices and ſubtilties 
cc. in the hearts of men, which thou can ſt not 
&« underſtand: while they promiſe thee fair, 
t and make the warmeſt proteſtations of af 
« fection and zeal for thy ſeryice, their inten- 
<« tions may be the contrary, and their views 
te private and ſelfiſh : their reſolutions are fickle 
© and mutable, and many little circumſtances 
«© may prevail with them to change their pur- 
<« poſes; and fo render their promiſes vain and 
« deluſory. Nay, it is poſſible for them to ar- 
* rive at ſuch a pitch of premeditated and deſ- 
«© perate wickedneſs, as to endeavour, even 
te under friendly pretences, to undermine their 
<« intereſt, Place not therefore thy ſupreme 
<« and ultimate confidence in man, but repoſe 
< it in the unchangeable God; who, as by rea- 
e ſon of the perfect and neceſſary rectitude of 
* his nature he cannot deceive thee, ſo as he is 
C abſolute Lord of the univerſe, and the un- 
e controulable diſpoſer of all events, he muſt 
© be able with eaſe to effect every thing that is 
ce neceſſary for thy ſecurity and happineſs. 
Jo the directions above mentioned about ob- 


ſerving the general deſign of Scripture, and the 

connection of particular paſſages, which is ne- 

ceſſary in interpreting all writings whatever; 

let me add, that it is proper for us to make 

ſome allowances for the difference of language 
I 


> 
10 
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and the peculiar phraſes and idioms uſed by the 
e for whom the Scriptures were origi- 
nally and more immediately deſigned, I ſhall 
explain this a little by the words for ever, and 
everlaſting, which are far from having the 
ſame force, in the ſacred writings, as they gene- 
rally have in our own/language. For it is cer- 
tain that they do not always ſignify a ſtrict and 
abſolute eternity, but very frequently a limited 
duratien ; and the ſenſe of them is, in a great 
meaſure, to be determined by the ſubjects to 
which they are applied. Thus every one allows, 
that when we read of everlaſting mountains, 
the word means very differently from what it 
does when God is ſaid to be everlaſting. Again, 
when it is ſaid of Chriſt, that he ſhall rei gn over 
the houſe of Facob for ever, and of his kingdom 
tbere ſball be no end, we are to underſtand no 
more by it, than that he ſhall reign to the end 
of the world; for then, we are expreſly in- 
| formed by St. Paul, he ſhall deliver up the king- 
| | dom to God, even the Father ;—that God may be 
| all in all, In like manner, when we are told 
that Sodom and Gomorrah are ſet forth for an 
example, ſuffering the vengeance of eternal fire, 
nothing more is meant than a fire that made a 
full end of them, and was not extinguiſhed, 
till thoſe cities, with their inhabitants, were ut- 
terly conſumed. In theſe paſſages, and in ſome 
= others, which ſeldom regard things of real im- 
| ce, we muſt allow for the change of 
nguages, and different uſe of words; and the 
common people will, without much difficulty, 
fall into the true interpretation of all b 
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of this kind, if they follow but the natural and 
eaſy method of comparing one part of Serip- 
ture with another. 9, aft 26 

Athly, Another Rule of great importance is, 
to explain dark figurative paſſages, parables, 
metaphors, allegories, Cc. by ſuch as are plain, 
and their ſenſe unconteſtable. Thoſe parts of 
Scripture, which are expreſſed in the cleareſt 
and moſt fimple manner, give a complete and 
rational account of the perfections and provi- 
dence of God, and a noble ſcheme of morality. 
And explaining dark paſſages in a book, which, 
it is generally believed, can contain no contra- 
dictions and inconſiſtencies, by ſuch as are plain 
and indiſputable, muſt be allowed to be the 
moſt natural method of interpreting it, - And 
if the common people take care to follow this 
method, and make any uſe of their reafon, 
they cannot be miſled, by the peculiar ſtile and 
phraſe of Scripture, into unworthy' conceptions 
of God, or miſtake the-general nature of true 
religion. Whereas, if they ſtrain figures to 
their utmoſt height, and put parables and meta- 
phors upon the rack, they may, indeed, extort 
ſtrange ſenſes from them, and draw the moſt 
wild and extravagant concluſions, 

In figurative ways of ſpeaking there is one 
grand point intended, which is, generally, ob- 
vious to a fair enquirer: if he goes beyond this, 
and argues ſtrictly and rigorouſly from eve 
circumſtance, what may he not deduce from 
Scripture this way ? Thus when the converſion 
and ſanctification of a ſinner is ſtiled the regene- 
ration, and the new creature, the general deſign 


of theſe expreſſions is only this, that he entered 
upon a new kind of life; has thoroughly chang- 
ed his principles, and methods of acting; and 
is, indeed, in the temper of his mind, and pre- 
vailing diſpoſitions, quite another creature, from 
what he was before. But is it not moſt unac- 
countable, that any ſhould ſtrain this metaphor 
fo prodigiouſly, as to make mankind mere ma- 
chines, who can do no more towards their re- 
formation from ſin to virtue, than a dead body 
towards reſtoring itſelf to life, or a creature to- 
wards giving itſelf being ; and, thereby, render 
all the exhortations and commands of the Goſ- 
pel to repent, and turn from our evil Ways, 
impertinent and trifling? The folly of this 
forced and unnatural method of interpreting is 
clearly ſeen in other inſtances, and univerſally 
allowed; for when it is ſaid, that the day of tbe 
Lord fo cometh as a thief in the night, whoever 
imagined, upon the bare force of this metaphor, 
that it will be attended with injuſtice and vio- 
lence? And the true reaſon why men think 
juſtly on the one, and not on the other is, that 
in the one caſe they proceed impartially, and 
being under no biaſs, take the natural and moſt 
obvious ſenſe of Scripture; whereas, in the other, 
their judgment is already determined in favour 
of ſome party ſcheme, which they take all op- 
portunities and all advantages to ſupport. 
Sthly, I would adviſe thoſe who want leiſure, 
opportunity, and, perhaps, capacity for critical 
enquiries, to read chiefly the plain parts of 
Scripture; thoſe eſpecially which deſcribe the 
perfections and providence of God, or contain 
'W ; prac- 
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practical / inſtructions, and Goſpel motives and 
encouragements to virtue; and to trouble them 
ſelves but little about doubtful paſſages that are 
only incidental, and have no immediate con- 
nection with the grand deſign of the revelation. 
For if Chriſtianity be rightly underſtood in its 
practical doctrines, and as it is àa moral Rule, 
which, without doubt, muſt be the chief inten- 
tion of any revelation; other obſcutities, about 
ancient cuſtoms, manners, ſects, philoſophy, &c. 
nay, about any points merely ſpeculative, ſig- 
nify juſt nothing. For as God would never 
have given a revelation, if the errors of the 
world had not been of a practical nature, but 
conſiſted only in abſurd theories: ſo differences 
about ſuch things may always continue, nay 
the bulk of the world may know but little 
about them, and yet all the ends and uſes of 
the Chriſtian revelation, as a ſtanding rule, be 
completely anſwered. Thoſe who have time, 
and proper abilities, may commendably employ 
their thoughts about theſe leſſer matters; but 
others, who have neither a genius, nor oppor- 
tunities for ſpeculation, act wiſely in not med- 
dling with it, but confining themſelves to more 
important and eſſential points. 

In the laſt place, as the great end of revela- 
tion muſt be to promote the practice of virtue, 
we learn from hence a ſure Rule, by which to 
judge of the importance of the ſeveral doctrines 
of it: we ſhould lay no ſtreſs upon any but as 
it tends to promote a holy life, and upon all, 
Juſt in proportion to their tendency to this great 
and deſirable end. And, upon this foot, what 

| wall 
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will become of moſt of the controverſies, that 
have been fo furiouſly agitated in the Chriſtian 
world, in which the beſt part of religion is not 
at all concerned? Learn then to employ your 
2 75 about the werghtier matters of the law, 

doing ff ly, lsoing mercy,” and walking humbly 
with God ; gs be but little ſolicitous ſhout ſpe- 
eulative opinions, and matters of doubtful diſ- 
putation. Follow after the things that make for 
peace, and things wherewith one may edify ano- 
ther: for then only will you have ſtudied the 
Scriptures to a right - purpoſe, when ye have 
7 your : ſouls, in obeying the truth through 
the ſpirit, unto unfeigned love of the brethren ; 
and learned to. practiſe the dam that is from 
above, which is firſt pure, then peaceable, gentle 
and eaſy to he intreated, full of mercy and good 
fruits, without partiality, and — hypocriſy. 

I have nothing farther to add, but to cm- 
nend you to God, and to the word of his grace, 
which is able to dias EC an in- 
beritance among all them that are Jan 
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